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.Author's  Note 


MY  iirst  vi^it  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
—  a  short   one -^  was   paid  in   1888.      The- 
■  obser^tions  on  which^  this^  book  -is    mainly 
based  -svere,  however,  made  in  1890-93,  when 
I  spent  nearly  three  y^ig^  in  the  country,  engaged-^ 
the  preparation  of  "  Baedeker's  Handbook  to  the  Unite'd 
States."     My  work  led  me  into  almost  every  State  and 
Territory  in   the  ,  Union,  and   brought   me   into   direct 
contact  with  representatives  of  practically  every  class. 
The  book  was  almost  wholly  writtqji  in  what  leisure  I 
could   find  for  it  in  if 95  and  1896.  "*- The  foot-notes," 
added  oh  my  third   visit  to  the  country.,  (1898),  while  ' 
I  was  seeing  the  chapters    tlirough  the  press,  itave  at 
least   this  ^significj^ce,'  that    they   show   how   rapidly 
things  change  in  the  Land  of  Contra^^ts^ 

No  part  of-  tlie  book  has  befen  previously  published, 
except  some  ten   page\^or  s6^  which  appeared  in  the 
Arena  for  July,  1892.     Most  of  the  matter  in  this  arti--. 
cle  has  been  incorporated  in  Chapi^^'II.  of  the  present 
volume.  "  .    ;  I-   ' 

.    So  far  as. the  Iwok  has  any  general  iPntention,  my  aim 
has  been,  while  not  ignorinjjr  the  defects  of  American 
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civilisation,  to  dwell  rather  on  those  features  in  which, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  John  Bull  may  leam  from  Brother 
Jonathan.  I  certainly  haveOiot  had  so  much  trouble 
in  finding  these  features  as  seems  to,  have  been  the  case 
with  many  other  British  critics  of  America.  My  sojourn 
in  the  United  States  has  been  full  of  benefit  and  stimu- 
lus to  njyself;  ^nd  I  should  like  to -believe. that  my 
American  teaders  will  see  that  this  })ook  is  suljstantially 
a  tribute  of  admiration  and  gratitude. 

*  J.  F.  M.     • 
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Introductory 

IT  is  not  everyone's  business,  nor  would  it  be  every- 
one's   pleasure,   to  visit  the    United    States    of 
America,  More,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  country 
that  I  know  of  will  what  the  traveller  finds  there 
depend  on  what  he  brings  with  him:    Preconception  will 
easily  fatten  into  a  perfect  mammoth  of  realisation ;  but 
the  open  mind  will  add  immeasui^^y  to  its  gamer  of 
interests  and  experiences.     It  maylbe  "but  a  colourless 
crowd  of  barren  life  to  tlie  dilettante  — a  poisonous  field 
of  clover  to  the   cynic "  (Martin  Morris)  ;   but  he    to 
whom   man    is    more    than    art   will    easily   find    his 
account  in  a  visit  to  the  American  Republic.     The  man 
whose  bent  of  mind  is  distinctly  conservative,  to  whom 
innovation  always  suggests  a  presulnption  of  detertom- 
tibn,  will  probably  be  much  more  irritated"  than  inter- 
ested by  a  peregrination  of  the  Union.     Tlie  Englishman 
who  is  wedded  to  his  own  ideius,  and  whose  conception 
of  comfort  and  pleasure  is  l)ouiided  by  tlie  way  they  do 
things  at  home,  may  l)e  goaded  almost  to  madness  by 
tlie  gnatrstings  of  American  readjustments  —  and  all  th'e 
more  l)ecause  lie  cannot  adopt  the  explanation  that  they 
are  the  natuml  outtU)nio  of  an  alien  blood  and  a  foreign 
tongue.     If  he  expcte  the  same  servility  from  his  "in- 
feriore "  that  he  has  lieen  accustomed  to  at  liome,  his 
relations  with  them  will  Ik?  a  series  of  electric  shocks ; 
hay,   his    very   expe(^tati6n   of    it   will   exasperate    the 
American   and   make   him  show  his   very  worat  side. 
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The  stately  EnglishdZiJ7^I~7Tr7 

the  architect  who  exp  1  t'^fi  T'.!'^'*'  "*  "  **'-  ^<^ ' 

.       ,  punctuated  at  hou  llCrvl  h        "  "''""^  ""-^"^ 

of  h«  art;   the  conndst^!  l^  7«"««''"'"»»">»»e„t 

Palace  or  a  Dresden  p~ Gall"  ?^  *"  ™''  "  P'"' 
the  student  who  counte  on  fi^d  l7j"  '7'^'"^^  ""^^ 
ground  soaked  with  histnnV         ^  .  "'™*  ^"""y  ^""^  »f 

lowed  b,  imn.em^ar^TciSr'th™'^'';"'''"^ '■'''• 
looks  for  different  cusZ,  7?'  'oo.ologist  who 

do  well  to^f«i„  C  W'f7      .V""*  ""  °f  "«»«  ^i" 

Stel-.     On  the  "the"  CdT    '"'"'"'  "«'  ^""^d 

in  the  workings  of  civiS^'^dT totTl  ^  '"'*^"'^'' 
tions ;  who  can  makp  all^  ^^^^  "^^  condi- 

-adjust  his  nir't  u  rrh„T:iT'"''^.''"^  ^-"^ 

new  oomforto  of  a  new  cnunVj  ,  ""'"^'*  *"  '«'  "'e 
least,  for  the  loss  of  the  „.,  ^^^  "P'  '*™PO"'riIy  at 
I'i".  that  is  huZn  and  hl^'  '  ""      ""*  ""*'"»  "««»  t" 

W1.0  can  appjc:ari'';:rr.'°™f' """"'""'= 

the,ex,»„„e  of  caste-  whf ,  r  ,       ^™''™'  ""mfort  at 

■;.en.s  ';„  .K..itirso^i„t;'a:f  1"  r""'T  "^p^"- 

thrown  off  hi„  ,,a,„„,  4%Ttmu,TTX  """"  "  ""' 
gravity  of  honour  and  dfst  n  t  ^  ^L  i!'?""!:?  "' 
not  congealed  bv  conf«nf.««  1/   ,     ^"'^'  ^"  »  word,  is 

noveltielon  uZTJZ       f^'  1"'  "  ""^^  ^  ^^^^P* 
«"8ly  mistaken  win  T;  ~    *''  """^"""'^  **"^  ^^^y  griev- 

go  far  to  make  up  for  Swiss  Alp  and 
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Italian  lake,  for  Gothic  cathedral  and  Palladian  palace, 
for  historic  charters  and  time-honoured  tombs,  for  paint- 
ings by  Raphael  and  statues  by  Phidias. 

Perhaps,  in  the  last  analysis,  our  appreciation  of 
America  will  depend  on  whether  we  are  optimistic  or 
pessimistic  in  regard  to  the  grea,t  social  problem  which 
is  formed  of  so  many  smaller  problems.  If  we  think 
that  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  preserve  what  we  have, 
America  will  be  but  a  series  of  disappointments.  If, 
however,  we  believe  that  man's  sympathies  for  others 
will  grow  deeper,  that  his  ingenuity  will  ultimately  be 
equal  to  at  least  a  partial  solution  of  the  social  question, 
we  shall  watch  the  seething  of  the  American  crucible 
with  intensest  interest.  „  The  solution  of  the  social  prob- 
lem, speaking  broadly,  must  imply  that  each  man  must  in 
some  direction,  simple  or  complex,  work  for  his  own 
livelihood.  Equality  will  always  be  a  word  for  fools 
and  doctrinaires  to  conjure  with,  but  those  who  believe 
in  man's  sympathy  for  man  must  have  fg,ith  that  some 
day  relative  human  justice  will  be  done,  which  will  be 
as  far  beyond  the  justice  of  to-day  as  light  is  from  dark.* 
And  it  would  be  hard  to  say  where  we  are  to  look  for 
this  consummation  if  not  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  "  has  been  the  home  of  the  poor  and  the  eccentric 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  has  carried  their  poverty 
and  passions  on  its  stalwart  young  shoulders."  We  may 
visit  the  United  States,  like  M.  Bourget,  pour  repreridre 
un  peu  dp  fox  dans  le  lendemain  de  civilisation. 

The  paragraph  on  a  previous  page  is  not  meant  to 
imply  that  the  United  States  are  destitute  of  scenic, 
artistic,  picturesque,  and  historic  interest.     The  worst 

>  I  hara  ■omc  suspicioa  that  this  ought  to  be  in  quotation  marks,  but  oaanot 
-  now  tma  the  p(Himg£j^ . 
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that  can  l,e  said  of  American  scenery  is  that  it«  best 
pointe   are   separated   by  long  intervals;    the  best  can 
hardly  be  put  too  strongly     Places  like  the  Yosemite 
Valley  (of  which  Mr.  Emeraon  said  that  it  was  the  only 
scenery  he  ever  saw  where  "  the  reality  came  up  to  the 
W-ag   )  the  Yellowstone  Park,  Niagara,  and  the  stupen- 
dous Cafion  of  the  Colorado  River  amply  make  good  their 
woridwide  reputation;  but  there  are  innumerable  other 
places  less  known  in  Europe,  such  as  the  primeval  woods 
and   countless    lakes   of    the   Adirondacks,   the   softer 
beau  les   of    the    Berkshire    Hills,   the    Hudson   (that 
gmuder  American  Rhine),  the  Swiss-like  White  Moun- 
tains   the  CatskiUs,  the  mystic  Ocklawaha  of  Florida 
and  the  Black  Mountjiins  of  Carolina  that  would  amply 
repay  the   e.u^y  trouble  of  an   Atlantic    passage  under 
modern  conditions.     The  historic  student,  too,  will  find 
imich  that  is  jorthy  of  his  attention,  especially  in  the 
older  Eastern  States ;  and  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to 
realise  how  relative  a  term  antiquity  is.     In  a  short  time 
ho  will  find  himself  looking  at  an  American  buildincj  of 
the  seventeenth  century  with  ,us  much  reverence  as  if  it 
had    lH3en   a   contemporary   „f   the    Plantjigenets ;  and, 
indeed,  if  antiquity  is  to  be  determined  by  change  and 
development  rather  than  by  mere  flight  of  time,  tlie  two 
centuries:if  New  York  will  hold  their  own  with  a  cycle 
of  Cathay.     It  is,  as  Dr.  Oliver    Wendell    Holmes  re- 
marked to  the  present  writer,  like  the  different  thermo- 
metrical  scales ;  it  does  not  take  very  long  to  realise  that 
twenty-five  degrees  of  Rdaumur  mean  «s  great  a  heat  as 
mnety  degrees:  of  Fahrenheit.     Such  a  city  .«  Boston 
ami)ly  justiHos  its  inclusion  in  a  "  Historic  Towns  "  series 
along  with  Loudon  and  Oxford;  and  it  is  by  no  means' 
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a  singular  instance.  Even  the  layer  of  art  will  not  find 
America  an  absolute  Sahara.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
many  masterpieces  of  European  painters,  that  have  found 
a  resting-place  in  America,  where  there  is  at  least  one 
public  picture  gallery  and  several  privkte  'ones  of  the 
first  class,  the  best  efforts  of  American  painters,  and 
perhaps  still  more  those  of  American  sculptoi-s,  are  full 
of  suggestion  and  charm ;  while  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  student  of  modern  architecture  will  anywhere  find  a 
more  interesting  field  than  among  the  enterprising  and 
original  works  of  the  American  school  of  architecture. 

This  book  will  be  grievously  misunderstood  if  it  is 
supposed  to  be  in  any  way  an  attempt  to  cover,  even 
sketchily,  the  whole  ground  of  American  civilisation,  or 
to  give  anything  like  a  coherent  appreciation  of  it.     In 
the  main  it  is  merely  a  record  of  pei-sonal  impressions, 
a  series  of  notes  upon  matters  which  happened  to  come 
under  my  personal  observation  and  to  excite  my  pereonal 
interest.     Not  only  the  conditions  under  which  I  visited 
the  country,  but  also  my  own  disqualifications  of  taste 
and   knowledge,  have   prevented   me  fmm    more    than 
touching  on  countless  topics,  such  jw  the  phenomena  of 
politics,  religion,  commerce,  and  industry,  which  would^ 
naturally   find   a   place    in     any   comi)lete   account    of 
America.'    I  have  also  tried  to  avoid,  so  far  a*»  possible, 
describing  well-known  scenery,  or  in  other  ways  going 
over  the  tracks    of  my  predecessoi>i.     The  phenomena 
of  the  United  States  are  so  momentous  in  themselves 
that  the  observation  of  them  from  any  new  standpoint 
cannot  l>e  wholly  destitute  of  value  ;  while  they  change 
so  rapidly  that  he  would  be  unobservant  indeed  who 
could  not  find  something  new  to  chronicle. 
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It  18  important,  also,  to  remember  that  the  generalisa- 
tioBs  of  this  book  apply  in  very  few  cases  to  the  whole 
extent  of  the  United  States.  I  shall  be  quite  contented 
if  any  one  section  of  the  countiy  thinks  that  I  cannot 
inean  it  in  such-and-such  an  assertion,  provided  it  allows 
that  the  cap  fit«  some  other  portion  of  the  great  com- 
munity. As  a  rule,  however,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
unqualified  references  to  American  civilisation  relate  to 
It  as  drystallised  in  such  older  communities  as  New 
York.or  Pluladelphia,  not  to  the  fermenting  process  of 
hfe-in-the-making  on  the  frontier. 

In  the  comparisons  l)etween  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  I  have  tried  to  oppose  only  those  classes 
which  substantially  correspond  to  each  other.     Thus,  in 
contrasting   the  Lowell   manufacturer,   the   Hampshire 
squire,  the  Virginian  planter,  and  the  Manchester  man, 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  first  and  the  last  have 
many  points  of  difference  from   the  second  and  third 
which  are  not  due  to  their  geographical  position.     Many 
of  the  instances  on  which  my  remarks  are  based  may 
undoubtedly  Ix)  called  extreme  ;  but  even  extreme  cases 
are  suggestive,  if  not  exactly  typical.     There  is  a  breed 
of  poultry  in  Japan,  in  which,  by  careful  cultivation, 
.  the  tail-feathere  of  the  cock  sometimes  reach  a  length  of 
ten  or  even  fifteen  feet.     This  is  not  precisely  typical  of 
the  gallinaceous  species ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  phe- 
nomenon which   might  be  mentioned  in  a  comparison 
with  the  apteryx. 

Finally,  I  ought  perhaps  to  say,  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Free- 
man, that  I  sometimes  find  it  almost  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  nation  can  be  so  good  as  the  people 
who  have  been,  so  good  to  me. 
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The  Land   of  Contrasts 

WHEN  I  first  thought  of  writing   about   the 
United  States  at  all,  I  soon  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  title  could  better  than  the 
above   express    the   general  impression  left 
on  my  mind  by  my  experiences  in  tlie  Great  Republic 
It  may  well  be  that  a  Jong  list  of  inconsistencies  mhrfir-, 
be  made  out  for  any  country,  just  as  for  any  individual ;  ' 
butao  far  a«  my  knowledge  goes  the  United  ^States  stands 
out  ju^  preeminently  the  "  Land  of  Contrasts  "  —  the  land 
of    stark,    staring,   and   stimulating  inconsistency ;    at 
once  the  home  of  enlightenment  and  the  happy  Imnting 
ground  of  tiie  charlatan  and  the  quack ;  a  land  in  wliich 
nothing  happens  but  the  unexpected ;  the  home  of  Hy- 
perion, but  no  less  the  haunt  of  the  satyr;  always  the 
land  of  promise,  but  not  invariably  the  land  of  perfor^i- 
ance;  a  land  whfch  may  be  bounded  by  the  aurora  bore- 
alis,  but  which  hcu^  also  undeniable  acquainttince  with 
the  flames  of  the  l^ottomless  pit ;  a  laud  which  is  laved 
at  once  by  the  rivei^j  of  Paradise  and  the  leaden  watera 
or  Aclieron. 

If  I  proceed  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  actual  c(mtra«t«- 
that  struck  me,  in  mattera  both  weighty  and  trivial,  it  is 
not  merely  m  an  exercise  in  antithesis,  but  because  I 
hope  It  will  show  liow  eiusy  it  wouhl  Ihj  to  psws  an  entirely 
and  even  ridiculously  untrue  judgment  upon  the  United 
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States  by  having  an  eye  only  for  one  series  of  the  start- 
ling opposites.  It  should  showJn  a  tery  concrete  way 
one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  those  unfair  in'terna- 
tional  judgments  which  led  the  F'rench  Academician 
Joiiy  to  the  statement :  "  Plus  on  r^fl^chit  et  plus  on 
observe,  plus  on  se  convainct  de  la  fausset4  de  la  plu- 
part  de  ces  jugements  portds  sur  un  nation  entiere  par 
quelques  ecrivains  et  adoptds  sans  examen  par  les 
autres."  The  Americans  themselves  can  hardly  take 
umbrage  at  the  label,  if  Mr.  Howells  truly  represents 
them  when  he  makes  one  of  the  charactei-s  in  "A 
Traveller  from  Altruria  "  tissert  that  they  pride  them- 
selves even  on  the  size  of  their  inconsistencies.  The 
extraordinary  clashes  that  occur  in  the  United  States  are 
doubtless  largely  due  to  the  extraordinary  mixture  of 
youth  and  age  in  the  character  of  the  country.  If  ever 
an  old  head  was  set  upon  young  shoulders,  it  was  in  this 
cjise  of  the  United  States  —  this  "  Strange  New  World, 
thet  yit  was  never  young."  While  it  is  easy,  in  a  study 
of  the  United  States,  to  see  the  essential  truth  of  the 
analogy  between  the  youth  of  an  individual  and  the 
youth  of  a  State,  we  must  also  remember  that  America 
was  in  many  respects  born  full-grown,  like  Athena  from 
the  brain  of  Zeus,  and  coordinates  in  the  most  extraor- 
dinary way  the  shrewdness  of  the  siige  with  the  naivetd 
of  the  child.  Those  who  criticise  the  United  States 
because,  with  the  experience  of  all  the  ages  l)ehind  her, 
she  is  in  some  points  vastly  defective  as  compared  with 
the  nations  of  Europe  are  as  much  mistaken  as  those 
who  look  to  her  for  the  fresh  ingenuousness  of  youth 
unmarred  by  any  trace  of  age's  weakness.     It  is  simi)ly 
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virtues  of  botli.  Mr.  Freeman  luuj  well  pointed  out  how 
natural  it  is  that  a  colony  should  rush  ahead  of  the  mother 
country  in  some  things  and  lag  behind  it  in  othei-s  ;  and 
that  just  as  you  have  to  go  to  French  Canada  if  .ypu  wAiit 
to  see  Old  France,  so,  for  many  things,  if  you  wish  to 
see  Old  England  you  must  go  to  New  England. 

Thus  America  may  ejisily  be  abreast  or  ahead  of  us 
in  such  matters  jis  the  latest  applications  of  electricity 
while  retaining  in  ite  legal  uses  certain  cuml,ei>,ome 
devices  that  we  have  long  since  discarded.  Americans 
still  have  -  Courte  of  Oyer  and  Terminer "  and  still 
insist  on  the  unanimity  of  the  jury,  though  their  judges 
wear  no  robes  and  their  counsel  apply  to  the  cuspidor 
as  often  iis  t^  the  code.  So,  too,  the  extension  of  munic- 
ipal powers  accomplished  in  Great  Britain  still  seems  a 
formidable  innovation  in  the  United  States. 

The  general  feeling  of  power  and  scope  is  probably 
another  fruitful  source  of  the  inconsistencies  of  Ameri- 
can life.     Emei-son  lu^  well  said  that  consistency  is  the 
hobgoblin  of  little  minds ;  and  no  doubt  the  largeness 
the   Illimitable  outlook,   of   the   national   mind  of    the 
UnitedStates  makes  it  disregard  surface  discrepancies 
that  would  grate  horribly  on  a  more  conventional  com- 
munity.    The   confident  belief  that  all  will  come  out 
right   in   the  end,  and  that  harmony  can  l)e  attained 
when  ime  is  taken  t«  consider  it,  carries  one  triumphantly 
over  the  roughest  places  of  inconsistency.     It  is  e.i«y  to 
clnnk  our  champagne  from  tin  cans,  when  we  know  that 
1    IS  merely  a  sense  of  hurry  that  prevents  us  fetehing 
the  chased  silver  goblets  waiting  for  our  use. 

This,  I  fancy,  is  the  explanation  of  one  series  of  con- 
tnvste  which  strikes  an  Englishman  at  once.  -,  America 
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claims  to  be  the  hind  of  hbeity  par  excellence," und  jn  a 
wholesale  way  this  may  be  true  in  spite  of  the  ga[)  be- 
tween the  noble  sentimeats  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  actual  treatment  of  the  negio  and  the 
Chinaman.  But  in  what  may  be  called  the  retail  traffic 
of  life  the  American  puts  up  with  innumerable  restric- 
tions of  his  personal  liberty.  Max  O'Rell  has  expatiated 
with  scarcely  an  exaggeration  on  the  wondrous  sight  of 
a  powerful  millionaire  standing  meelcly  at  the  door  of  a 
hotel  dining-room  until  the  consequential  head-waiter 
(very  possibly  a  coloured  gentleman)  condescends  to 
point  out  to  him  the  seat  he  may  occupy.  So,  too,  such 
petty  officials  as  policemen  and  railway  conductor  are 
generally  treated  rather  as  the  mastera  than  as  the  ser- 
vants of  the  public.  The  ordinary  American  citizen 
accepts  a  long  delay  on  the,  railway  or  an  interminable 
"wait"  at  the  theatre  as  a  direct  visitation  of  Provi- 
dence, against  which  it  would  be  useless  folly  to  direct 
cat-calls,  grlimbles,  or  letters  to  the  Times.  Americans 
invented  the  slang  word  "kicker,"  but  so  far  as  I  could 
see  their  vocabulary  is  here  miles  ahead  of  their  prac- 
tice ;  they  dream  noble  cjeeds,  but  do  not  do  them ; 
iMiglishmen  "kick"  much  better,"  without  having  a 
'iiame  for  it.  The  right  of  the  individual  to  do  as  he 
will  is  I'espected  to  such  an  extent  that  an  entire  com- 
pany vi^ill  put  up  with  inconvenience  rather  than  infringe 
it.  A  coal-carter  will  calmly  keep  a  tramway-car  wait- 
ing several  minutes  until  he  finishes  his  unloading.  Tlrt) 
conduct  of  the  train-boy,  as  described  in  Chapter  XII., 
woiyld  infallibly  lead  to  assault  and  battery,  in  England, 
bu^  hardly  elicits  an  objurgdition  in  America,  whlere  the 
right  of  one  slniier  to  bang  a  door  outweighs  the  desire 
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of  twenty  just  persons  for  a  quiet  nap.  On  the  other- 
liand,  the  old  Puritan  spirit  of  interference  with  indi- 
vidual liberty  sometimes '  ci^^^ut  in  Aj!nerica  in  a  " 
way  that  would  be  inipossibleMn  this  country.  An 
inscription  in  one  of  the  large  mil^  at  L^wrence^ass., 
informs  the  efmployees  (oi:  did  so  some  jeare  ago) 
that  "regular  attendance  at  some  place  of  worship 
and  a  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath  will  be  ,ejtpected 
of  every  person  employed."  So,  too,  the  young  women 
of  certain  distr^ts  impose  on  their  admirers  such  restric- 
tions in  the  use^of  liquor  and  tobacco  that  any  less^ 
patient  animal  than  the  native  American  would*  infal 
libly  kick  over  the  tracesr-"^ 

In  spite  of  ^heir  acknowledged  nervous  energy  and 
excitabilit^^,  An^ericans  often  show  a  good  deal  of  a 
quality  that  rivals  the  phlegm  of  the  Dutch.  Their 
above-mentioned  patience  during  railway  or  other  delays 
is  an  instance  of  this.  So,  in  the  incident  related  in 
Chapter  XI  I.  the  pa^engers  in  the  inside  coach  retained 
their  seate  throughout  the  whole  experinrent.  Their 
resemblance  in  such  cases  as  this  to  placid  domestic  kine 
is  enhanced  — out  West  — by  tlie  inevitable  champing  of 
tobacco  or  chewing-gum,  thm  which  nothing  I  "know 
of  so  robs' the  human  countenance  of  the  divine  spar^ 
of  intelligence..  Boston  men  of  business,  after  beii^g 
whisked  by  the  electric  cair  from  their  suburban  resi- 
dences to  the  city  at  the  rate  of  twelve  n^iles  an  hour,  sit 
stoically  still  while  the  congested  traffic  makes  the  car 
take  t^vyenty  minutes  to  psuss  the  most  crowded  section  of 
Washington  street,  — a  walk  of  barely  five  minutes.^ 


'  The   Boston   Subway,  opened  in   1898,  has 
sentence'.  > 
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Ev«n  in  the  matter  of  what  Mr.  Auihassador  Bayard 
haii«tyi««l  "  tliat'form  of  Socialism,  Protection,"  it  seems 
to  me  eliil  w^  can  find  traces  of  thi#  contradictory  ten- 
dency.   Aiu.ei  i(  ans  consider  their  country  as, emphatically 
the  land  of  protection,  and  attribute  most  of  their  pros- 
perity to  their  inhospitable  customs  barriers.     This  may 
be  so;  but  where  else  in  the  world, will  you  find  such  a 
volume  and  expanse  of  free  trade  as  in  these  same  United 
States  ?     We  find  here  a  huge  section  of  the  world's, 
surface,  3,000  miles  long  and  1,500  miles  wide,  occupied 
by  about^fifty  practically  independent  States,  containing 
seventy  millions  of  inhabitants,  producing  a  very  large 
proptwtion  of  all- the  necessities  and  many  of  the  luxuries 
of  life,  and  all  enjoying  the  freest  of  free  trade  with  each 
otber.     Few  of  th6se  States  are  as  small  as  Great  Britain, 
and  many  of  them  are  immensely  larger.     Collectively 
they  contain  nearly  half  the  railway  luJIpge  of  the  globe, 
besides  an   incomparable   series    of"'inland   waterways. 
Overall  these  is  continually  passing  an  immense  amount 
of  goods.    The  San  Francisco  News  Letter,  a  well-known 
weekly  journal,  points  out  tliat  of  the  1,400,000,000  tons, 
of  goods  carried  for  100  miles  or  upwards  on  the  railways 
of  the  world  in  1895,  no  less  than  800^000,000  were  car- 
ried in  tlilg  United  States.     Eveii  if  we  add  the  140,000,- 
^0  carried  by  sea-going  ships,  there  remains  a  balance 
*df   60,000^000  tons   in  favor  of  th^United  States 
against  the  rest  of  the  world.     It  -is,^'rhaps,  impossij 
to  fi^certaini  whether  or  not  the  actual  value  of  the  g 
carried  would  be  in  the  same  proportion ;  but  it'  seems 
probable,  tl^;- the  value  of'  the  800,000,000  tons  of  the 
home  tradft^Bj^mericA  must  considerably  exceed  that  of 
the  free  pof||HB^HS^^de  of  the  British  Empire,  i.e., 
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practically  the  whole  of  its  import  trade  and  that  portion 
of  its  export  tr^de  carried  on  with  free-tr^de  countries 
ov  colonies.  The  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States 
makes  it  the  most  wonderful  market  on  the  globe  ;  and 
Brother  Jor|itl^n,  the  rampant  Protectionist,  stands  con- 
victed ai?j|»ftjjpifeitest  Cobdenite  of  them  all ! 

WigUkmrnUmm  said,  apt  to  "  slip  up  "  on  our  strongest 
potn"^  .^Merhaps  this  is  why  one  of  the  leading  writers 
he  American  democracy  is  able  to  assert  that  "  there 
10  country  in  the  world  where  the  separation  of  the 
classes  i^  so  al«olute  as  ours,"  and  to  quote  a  Russian 
revolutionist,  who  lived  in  exil.e  all/ over  Europe  and 
nowhere  found  such  want  of  sympathy  between  the  rich 
and  poor  as  in  America-  If 'this  were  true  it  would  cer- 
tainly form,. a  sUirtling  contrast,  to  the  general  kind- 
heartedness*'of  the  American.  But  I  fancy,  it  rather 
points  to  tllfe  condition  of  greater  relative  equality.  Our 
Russian  friend  was  accustomed  to  the  patronising  kind- 
ness of  the  superior  to  the  inferior,  of  the  master  to  the 
servant.  It  is  easy,  on  an  empyrean  rock,  to  be  "kind" 
to  the  mortals  toiling  helplessly  down  below.  It  .costs 
little,  to  use  Mr.  Bellamy's  parable,  for  those  securely 
seated  on  the  top  of  the  coach  to  sutecribe  for  salve  to 
alleviate  the  chafed  wounds  of  those  who  drag  it.  In 
America  there  is  less  need  and  less  use  of  this  patfonis.- 
ii)ing  kindpsss ;  there  is  less  kindness  from  class  to  class 
'^^iJShply  because  the  conscious  realis^^tion  of  "  class  "  is 
.non-existent  in  thousands  of  cases  where  it  would  he  to 
the  fore  in  Europe.  As  for  the  fii-st  statement  quoted 
at  the  head  of  this  paragraph,  I  find  it  very  hard  of  belief. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  exclusive  cirden.,  to  which,  ion 
instance,  Buffalo  Bill  would  not  have  the  entree,  but  the 
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principle  of  exclusiou  is  on  the  wliole  analogous  bo  tliat 
.     by-whicli  we  select  our  intimate  pei-sonal  friends.     No 
man   in   Animca,  wlio   is  pei-sonally  fitted  to  adorn  it, 
need  feel  that  lie  is  automat icallij  shut  out  (ius  he  miglit 
well  he  in  England)  from  a  I't^ally  congenial  social  spliere. 
Another  of    America's   strong   points   is   its  sense  of 
practical  comfort  and  convenience.     It  is  scarcely  open 
to  denial  that  the  laying  of  too  great  stress  on  material 
comfort  is  one  of  the  rocks  ahead  wliich  the  American 
vessel  will  need  careful  steering  to  a'vwid;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain tjiat  Americans  lead  us  in  countless  little  i)oints  of 
lioiisehold  comfort   and  labour-saving  ingenuity.      Hut 
hei-e,  too,  the  excepticm  that  proves  the  rule  is  not  too 
(^oy  for  our  discovery.     The  terrible  roads  and  tiie  atro- 
ciously kept  streets   are  amongst   the  most   vociferous 
instances  of  this.      It  is  one  of  the  inexplicable  mysteries 

of  American  civilisation  that  a  youn;r  nuinicipality, or 

even,  sometimes,  an  old  one,  —  with  a  million  dollaiN  to 
spend,  will  choose   to   si)end    it   in  erecting  a  most  un- 
j^iecessarily  ^rorgeous  town-hall    rather    than  in   making 
4he  street  in  tront  of  it  passabh!  for  the  ordinarily  sIkkI 
I)e(h'strian.       In    New    York   itself    the\  hilarious   stock- 
broker returning  at  night  to  his  i»alac,t\  often   finds  the 
l)ayenient  between  his  house  aiul  his  carriage  more  difli- 
'cult  to  negotiate   than  even   the  hole  for  his  latch-key; 
■and  I  have  more  than  once  been  absolutely  com])elled  to 
mak(!  a  detour  from    Broadway  in  order  to  find  a  cross- 
ing whei-e   the   icy  slush   would  Hot  come  over  the  tops 
(if  my  lK)ots.'    The  American  taste  for  luxury  sometimes 
insist.s  (»n   gratification  even   at    the  expense  of  the  ordi- 

'  It  is   only   (Mil    lo  SUV   tliitl   tliis  w(U  oiiKiimlly  wiilt.n   Jn    IHfta,  and  that 
inattns  liavr   hern  frrcatly   inipiovcd  Wurc   tlii-ii. 
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nary  decencies  of  life.     It  was  an  American  who  sai.l, 
-(iive  me  the  luxuries  of  life  and  I  will  not  a«k  for  the 
necessities;"  and  there  is   mm-e  tyuth  in  this  epi^n-am, 
as  cliantcteristic  of  tlie  Auieripan  jj^ut  of  view,  than  its 
author  intendtMl  or  would,  perhaps,  allow.      In  private 
life  .this   is  seen   in  tlie  preference  shown  for  diamond 
carrmgs    and    l»ai-is    toilettes    over    ueat   and   effective 
liousehohl  service.     The  contrast  hetween  the  slattendy, 
unkempt  maid-servant  who  opens  the  door  to  you  and 
tlie  general  luxury  of   the  liouse  itself  is  sometimes  of 
the  most  startlincr,  uot  to  say  appalliug,  description.      It 
IS  not  a  suni.-ient  answer  to  say  that  good  servants  are 
not  so  ciusdy  ohtained  in  America  as   in    Kugliwnl.     This 
is    true;    hut   a   slight    rearrangement    of    expenditure 
wouhl  secure  much  hotter  service  than  is  now  seen.     To 
the   Knglisli  eye  the  cart  iu   this  matter  often  seems  put 
hefore  the  home  i  wid  the  coudjination  of  excellent  wait- 
n.g  with  a  modest  tahl.'  ('(juipage  is  frequent  enouah  iu 
the  Cnited  Si  ' 
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must  be  devoured  between  the  unholy  houra  of  twelve 
and  two,  or  hsive  all  it«  eoui-ses  brought  on  the  table  at 
once.  Though  the  Americans  invent  the  most  delicate 
forms  of  machinery,  tlieir  hoop-iron  knives,  silver  plated 
for  facility  in  cleaning,  are  hardly  calculated  to  tackle 
anything  harder  than  butter,  a^d  compel  the  beef-tniter 
to  return  to  the  tearing  methods  of  his  remotest  ances- 
tor. The  waiter  sometimes  rivals  the  hotel  clerk  him- 
self in  the  splendour  of  his  attire,  but  this  does  not 
render  more  appetising  the  spectacle  of  his  thumb  in  the 
soup.  The  furniture  of  your  bedroom  would  not  have 
disgrace(^  the  Tuileries  in  their  palmiest  days,  but, 
alas,  you  are  parboiled  by  a  diabolic  chevaux-tlc-frise  of 
steani-pi[)es  which  refuse  to  be  turned  off,  and  insist  on 
accompanying  your  troubled  slumbei-s  by  an  intermittent 
scries  of  bubbles,  squeal^,  jlnd  hisses.  The  mirror  o[)p()- 
site  whicii  you  brush  your  hair  is  enshrined  in  the  heavi-. 
est  of  gilt  frames  and  is  large  enough  for  a  Brobdignagian, 
but  the  basin  in  which  you  wjish  your  hands  is  little 
larger  than  a  sugar-bowl ;  and  when  you  emerge  from 
your  nine-times-Hummoned  bath  you  find  you  liave  to 
dry  your  sacred  pei-son  with  six  little  towels,  none  larger 
than  a  snuff-taker's  handkerchief.  There  is  no  carafe 
of  water  in  the  roou)  ;  and  after  countless  exi)eriments 
you  are  reduced  to  the  blcxMl-curdling  l)elief  that  the 
American  tourist  brushes  liis  tiicth  with  ice-water,  the 
nmsical  tinkling  of  whichiiif  the  corridoiM  is  the  most 
characteristic  sound  of  the  American  caravanserai. 

If  tliere  is  anything  the  Americans  pri«le  themselves 
on  7- and  justly  -  it  is  their  handsome  treatment  of 
woman.  Vou  will  not  meet  five  Americans  without 
hearing  ten  times  that  a  lone  woman  can  travei"se  tlie 
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length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States  without  fear  of 
insult;  every  traveller  reports  that  the  United  States  is 
the  Paradise  of  women.     Special  entrances  are  reserved 
for  them  at  hotels,  so  that  they  need  not  risk  contamina- 
tion with  the  tohaccodefiled  ttooi-s  of  the  public  ofHce ; 
tliey  are  not  expected  to  join  the  patient  file  of  room- 
seekers  before  the  hotel  clerk's  desk,  but)  wait  comforta- 
bly in    the  reception-room    while  an  employee    secures 
their  number  and  key.     Tiiere  is  no  recorded  instance  of 
the    justifiable    homicide  of    an    American  girl    in    her 
tjjeatre  hat.     Man  meekly  submits  to  be  the  hewer  of 
.  .^^d,  the  drawer  of  water,  and  the  beast  of  burden  for 
KpW  «>ip«nor  sex.      But  even  this  gorgeous  medal    has 
^    '  fts  revei>se  side.     Few  things  provided  for  a  chuss  well 
able  to  pay  for  comfort  are  more  uncomfortable  and  in- 
decent than-  the  arrangements  for  ladies  on  board   tlie 
•sleeping  cai-s.     Their  dressing  accommodation  is  of  the 
most    limited  description  ;    their   l)erths    are  not   segre- 
gated at  one  end  of   the  car,  but  are   scattered  above 
and  l)el()w  those  of  tjie  male  ptussengers  ;  it  is  considered 
tolrnihl,'    that    tiiey    should    lie     with    tiie    legs    of    a 
strange,  disrobing  man  dangling  within  a  foot  of  their 
noses. 

Another  curious  contrast  to  the  practical,  material, 
matterH)f-factside  of  the  American  is  hi,s  intense  interest 
in  the  supernatural,  the  spiritualistic,  i\w.  supei-stitious. 
Hoston,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  is,  perhaps,  the  happiest 
Ininting  ground   for  the  spiritualist  medium,  the  faith 


healer,  and    the  mind  curer.     \ 
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most  advanced  emancipation  from  theological  supemti- 
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istic  sdaiice.  Tlie  Boston  Christian  Scientists  have  just 
erected  a  handsome  stone  church,  with  chime  of  bells, 
organ,  and  choir  of  the  most  approved  ecclesjiistical  cut ; 
and,  greatest  marvel  of  all,  have  actually  had  to  return 
a  surplus  of  150,000  (£10,000)  that  was  sulxscribed  for 
its  building.  There  are  two  pulpits,  one  occupied  by 
a  man  who  expounds  the  Bible,  while  in  the  otlier  a 
woman  responds  with  the  grandilo(pient  platitudes  of 
Mi-s.  Eddy.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  this  desire  to 
pry  into  the  Hook  of  Fate  assumes  grosser  forms.  Mr. 
Bryce  tells  us  that  Western  newspapei-s  devote  a  special 
colunui  to  the  advertisements  of  astrologere  aiul  sootii- 
sayei-s,  and  assures  us  that  this  profession  is  as  much 
recognised  in  the  California  of  to-day  as  in  the  (Jreece 
of  Homer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  met  in  America  the  nearest 
approaches  to  my  ideals  of  a  Baiptrd  sans  peur  et  sans 
rt'proche  ;  and  it  is  in  this  same  America  that  I  have  met 
flagrant  examples  of  the  l>eing  wittily  described  as  sans 
jxhr  H  sans  proche  —  utterly  without  the  responsibility 
of  background  and  entirely  unaccjuainted  with  the 
obligation  of  noblesse.  The  supeificial  observer  in  the 
United  States  might  conceivably^  imagine  the  character- 
istic national  trait  to  be  self-sulliciency  or  vanity  (this 
mistake  has,  I  l)elieve,  l)een  ma(le>,  and  his  opinion 
might  1h^  strengthened  sh(mld  he  find,  as  I  did,  in  an 
arithmetic  published  at  Kichmond  dniing  tjic  hit(>  Civil 
War,  such  a  modest  exami)h'  as  the  following:  ''If  on,' 
Confederate  soldier  ciin  whii)  seven  Vaid<ces,  how  many 
Confederate  soldiei-s  will  it  take  (o  whip  forty-nine 
Yankees?"  America  has  been  Jikcncd  to  a  self-made 
man,  hugging  her  conditions  l>ec}iuse  she  has  nuide  them, 
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Walter  Hakugli  to  liiis  <nieen  rivalled  aj^iiiii  and  again  by 
the  ordinary  Anieri(!an  man  to  the  ordinary  American 
woman  (if  there  l)??"  an  ordinary  American  AVoman)y.and 
in  the  same  conntry  I  have  myself  been  scoffed  at  and»^ 
madii  game  (.^  because  I  o[)ened  the  window  of  a  railway 
carriage  for  a  girl  in  whose  delicate  veins  flowed  a  few 
drops  of  coloured  blood.  In  Washington  I  met  Miss 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  and  realised,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
all  she  stands  for.  In  lioston  and  other  places  I  find  there 
'is  actually  an  organised  (Tpjiosition  on  the  [)art  of  the  ladies 
themselves  to  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women. 
I  have-hailed  with  delight  the  democratic  s[)irit  displayed 
in  the  greeting  of' my  friend  and  myself  by  the  porter  of 
a  hotel  ius  ''You  fellows,"  and  then  had  the  (!U[)  of  plejus- 
lire  diushed  from  my  lips  by  being  told  by  the  same  porter 
that  "the  other  fjentlf  man  would  attend  to  my  baggage !  " 
I-  have  ))een  parboiled  with  salamandei-s  who  seemed  to 
find  no  inconvenience  in  a  room-temperature  of  eighty 
degrees,  and  have  been  nigh  froz.(!n  to  death  in  open-air 
driVes  in  which  the  sanu;  individuals  seemed  perfectly 
comfortable.  Men  appear  at  the  theatre  in  orthodox 
evening  dress,  while  the  tall  and  exas[)eratinghat,s  of  the 
ladies  who  accompany  them  would  si'em  to  indicate  a 
theory  of  street  toilette.  From  New  York  to  liuffalo  I 
am  whisked  through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  Hfty  or  sixty 
miles  an  houi- ;  in  California  I  travelled  on  a  train  on  which 
the  engineei'  shot  rabl)its  from  the  locomotive,  and  the^ 
liriMuan  picked  them  up  in  time  to  ium[)on  the  baggage- 
car  at  the  rear  end  of  the  t^-ain.  At  Santa  Barbara  I 
visited  an  old  mission  church  and  convent  which  vied  in 
(plaint  picturescpu'ness  vvitli  anything  in  lMH^)pe ;  but, 
alas!  the  old  moidc  who  showed  us  round,  though  wear- 
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ing  the  regulation  gown  and  knotted  cord,  had  rephiced 
his  sandals  by  elastic-sided  boots  and  covered  his  tonsure 
with  a  connnon  chunnny.' 

Few  things  in  the  United  States  are  more  pleiusing 
than  the  widespread  liabits  of  kin(biess  to  animals  (most 
American  whips  are,  as  far  ius  punishment  to  the  hoi-se 
is  concerned,  a*mere  farce).  Yet  no  American  seems  to 
have  any  scruple  about  adding  an  extra  Inindred  weight 
or  two  to  an  already  villainously  overloaded  lioi>ie-ear  ; 
and  I  have  seen  a  score  of  American  ladies  sit  serenely 
watching  the  frantic  straining  of  two  poor  animals  to 
get  a  derailed  car  on  to  the  track  again,  when  \  knew 
that  in  "  brutal  "  Old  Kngland  every  ono  of  them  would 
have  been  out  on  the  sidewalk  to  lighten  the  load. 

In  England  that  admirable  body  of  men  popularly 
known  jus  Quaken^  are  indi8solul)ly  lussociated  in  the 
public  mind  with  a  pristine  simplicity  of  life  and  con- 
vei><ation.  My  amazement,  therefore,  may  easily  be 
imagined,  when  [  found  that  an  entertainmojit  given  by 
a  young  niend)er  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  one  of  the 
great  cities. of  the  Etustern  States  turnedOut  to  1 


most  elaborate  and  Iwautiful 
with  about  eight  hundred  guests 
fiushion,  w 
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the 
private  ball  I  ever  attended. 


Iressed  in  the  height  of 

nle  the  daily  papeiN  (if  I   remend)er  rightly) 

estimated  it.s  expense  as  reaching  a  total  of  some  thousands 


of  i)ounds.     Mere  the  natural 


expansive  liberality  kA  the 


AiiuM-icaii    man    proved    stronger    than    the    traditional 
Imiitations  of  a  religious  society.      Hut  the  opposite  art 
eese-paring  is  by  no  means  unknown  in  the  United 
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States.     Perhaps  not  even  canny  Scotland  can  parallel 
the  record  of  certain  districts  in  New  England,  which 
actually  elected  their  parish  paupei^i  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature to  keep  them  off  the  rates.     Let  the  opponents 
of  paid  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  take  notice ! 
Amid  the  little  hand  of  tourists  in  whose  company  1 
happened  to  enter  the  Yosemite  Valley  wa.s  a  San  Fran^ 
Cisco  youth  with  a  delightful  baritone  voice,  who  enter- 
tained the  guests  in  the  hotel  parlour  at  Wawona  by  a 
good-natured   series   of   songs.      No  one    in    the   room 
except  myself  seemed  to  find  it  in  the  least  incongruous 
or  funny  that  he  sandwiched  -  Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee 
between    "The    nvm   who   broke    the   bank   at   Monte    , 
Carlo  "  and  "  Her  golden  hair  was  hanging  down  her 
back,"  or   that   he  jumped   at  once    from    the  pathetic 
solemnity  of  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth     to  the 
iingle  of  "Little  Annie  Rooney."     The  name  Wawona 
remintis  uxe  how  American  weather  plays  it«  part  in  the 
game  of  c(mtrasts.     When  we  visited  the  Grove  of  Rig 
Trees  near  Wawona  on  May  21,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a, 
driving  snow^.torm,  with  the  thermometer  standing  at 
nC.   degrees  Fahrenheit.      Next  day,  as  we  drove   into 
Raymond,  less  than  forty  miles  to  the  west,  the  sun  was 
beating  down  on  our  backs,  and  the  thermometer  marked 
80  degrees  in  the  shade. 

There  is  probably  no  coilntry  in  the  world  where,  at 
times,  lettei-s  of  introduction  are  more  fully  honoured 
than  in  the  United  States.  The  recipient  does  not  con- 
tent himself  with  inviting  you  to  call  or  even  to  dinner. 
He  invites  you  to  make  his  house  your  home ;  he  invites 
all  his  friends  to  meet  you ;  he  leaves  his  business  to 
show  you  the  lions  ofc/fTie  town  or  to  drive  you  about  the 
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coiiiiliy;  lie  puts  you  up  at  his  club  ;  ho  sends  you '„tr 
provided  with  Ibttei-s    to  ten  other   men   like    himself, 
only  more  so.     On  the  other  liund,  there  is  probably  nd 
country  in  the  worhl  where  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
a  man  quite  entitled  to  give  it  could  be  wholly  ignored 
as  it  sometimes   is  in   the   United  States.     The  writer 
has   had   experience  of  both  results.     No   more   funda- 
mental contrast  can  well  be  imagined  than  that  between 
the  noisy,  rough,  crude,  and  callous  street-life  of  some 
Western  towns  and  the  quiet,  reticence,  delicacy,  spirit- 
uality, and  refinement  of  many  of  the  adjacent  interioi^. 
The   table   mannei-s    of   the    less-educ'ated    American 
chuises  are  hardly  of  the  best,  but  where  but  in  America 
wiJl  you  find  eteyen  hundred  charity-scliool  boys  sit  down 
daily  to  dinner,  lach  with  his  own  table  napkin,  as  they 
do  at  (iirard  College,  Philadelphia?     And  where  except 
at  that  same  institute  will  you  find  a  man  leaving  niill- 
ions  for  a  charity,  with  the  stipulation  that  no  pai-son  „f 
any  creed  .shall  ever  be  aUowed  to  enter  its  precincts  ? 
In  concluding  this  clnptei-,  let  me  say  that  its  object^ 
as  indeed  the  object  of  this  whole  book,  will  have  been 
achieved  if  it  convinces  a  few  Britons  of  th«  futility  of 
generalising  on  the  complex  organism  of  American  soci- 
ety froiu.  inductions  that  would  not  justify  an  opinion 
^about  the  liabits  of  a  piece  of  protoplasm.i 

'In  the  ju.t-eiuled  war  will.  Spain,  ,hc  United  States  cli.l  not  iuil  to  jusliiy 
t.  chanjctcr  as  the  I.and  of  Contrasts.  From  the  wealthy  an.l  enh-itencd 
Lu.tedStaeB  we  should  certainly  have  expected  all  that  Iney  and  sdencc 
CO..  d  afford  ,n  the  shape  of  snpe.ior  weapons  and  etJieiencv  of  eomJssa.^ 
anc  n.ed,cal  service,  while  we  conld  have  easily  pardoned  alit.le  unsteadiness 
H    c,v,,,ans  suddenly  turned  into  soldiers.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  povertv- 

TZurTn  I  "''"''■  '•'""  """  '''"  A--'"-;  the  Commissariat 
.  d  Med.cal  Departments  are  alle-^ed  to  have  hroken  down  in  the  most  dis- 
{fracefnl  way ;  the  citizen-soldiers  behaved  like  veterans. 
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Lights  and   Shadows  of  Americiin 

Society 

BY  "society"   I  Vlo"  nut  mean    that   limited  body 
which,  whether  as  the  Upper  Ten  Thousand  of 
Lon(h)n  or  as  the  Four  Hundred  of  New  York, 
usually  arros^nites    the    title.      Such    narrowness 
(if  definition  seems  peculiarly  out  of  place  in  the  vigor- 
ous democracy  of  the  West.     By  society  I   umlerstand 
the  great  hody  of  fairly  well-educated  and  fairly  well- 
mannered    people,  whose    means   and    inclinations   l^ad 
them  to  associate  with  each  other  oil  terms  of  eciualit 
for    the  ordinary   purposes    of    good    fellowship 
l)e()i)le,  not  being  fenced  in  by  conventional  barriefs  and 
owning    no    special    or    obtrusive    privileges,    represent 
much  more  fully  and  naturally  the  characteristic  national 
traits  of  their  country  ;  and  their  ways  and  customs  are 
the  most  fruitful  field  for  a  comparative  study  of  national 
character.     The  daughtei-s    of    dukes    and    princes    can 
hardly  be  taken  as  typical  English  girls,  since  the  coiv- 
ditions  of  their  life  are  so  vastly  different  from  tliose 
of  the  huge  majority  of  the  species  —  conditions  which 
deny  a  really  natural  or  normal  development  to  all  but 
tiic  choicest  and  strongest  souls.     So  the  daughter  of  a 
New  York  nudtimillionaire,  who  has  been  brought  up  to 
regard  a  British  duke  or  an  ftalian  prince  as  her  natural 
partner  for  life,  does  not  look  out  on  the  world  througji 
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gcauhiely  AmericiHi  spectacles,  but  is  biassed  by  a  p„i,it 
of  'View  which  may  be  somewhat  pai-adoxically  tewped' 
'  tlie  "cosmopolitan-exclusive."  As  Mr.  ]Ienr;>'  James 
puts  it:  "After  all,  what  one  sees  on  a  Newport  piazza  is 
not  America;  it  is  the  back  of  Europe." 

There   are,  however,  reasons  special    to   the   United 
States  why  we  should  not  regard  the  "  Newport  set " 
n-s   typical    of    American    society.     Illustrious    foreign 
visitors  fall  not  unnaturally  into  this  mistake  ;  even  to 
keen  a  critic  as  M.  IJourget  leans  this  way,  though  Mr 
Mryce  gives  another  proof  of  his  eminent  sanity  and  good 
sense  by  his  avoidance  of  the  tempting  error.     But,  as 
.     vVult  Whitman  says,  "  l^ie  pulse-beats  of  the  nation  are 
never  to  be  found  in  the  sure-to-]ye-pnt-forward-on-such- 
oecasicms  citizens."     European  fa^Miionable  society,  how^ 
ever  unwort^hy  many  of  it*^  member  may  be,  and  however 
relaxed  its  rules  of  iitMiission  have  b^ome,  has  its  roots 
"  in  an  honoural)le  pjist ;  its  theory  is  fine  ;  not  ainim  big 
names  of  the  British  aristocracy  can  be  traced  back  to 
strong  ales  or  weak  (Lucy)  Watei>..     Even  those  who 
desire  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Peei-s,  or  look  on  it 
"Witli  Bageiioj,  as  "a  vapid  accumulation  of  torpid  com- 
fort," eanno^deny  that  it  is  an  institution  that  has  grown 
up  naturally  with   the  country,  and  that  it  is  only  now 
(if  even  now)  that  it  is  felt  with  anything  like  univer- 
sality to  be  an  anomaly.     The  American  society  which  is 
typified  by  the  four  hundred  of   New  York,  the  society 
which  marries  its  daughtei-s  to  English  peei-s,  is  in  a  very 
ditterent  position.     It  is  of  mushroom  growth  even  accord- 
ing to  American  standards  ;  it  has  theoreticallv  no  rio-hf 
to  exist ;  i 
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almost  solely  conditioned  by  wealth  '  it  is  disregarded 
if  not  despised  by  nine-tentlis  of  the.  ix)pulation  ;  it  does 
not  really  count.  However  seriously  the  little  cliques 
of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phibidelphia  may  take  them- 
selves, they  are  not  regarded  seriously  by  tlie  rest  of  the 
country  in  any  degree  comparable^  to  the  attitude  of  the 
liritish  Pliilistine' towards  the  British  Barbarian.  With- 
out the  appropriate  background  of  king  and  nobility,  ttie 
whole  system  is  ridiculous ;  it  has  no  national  biusis. 
The  source  of  its  honour  is  ineradicably  tainted.  It  is 
the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  idea  of  aristocratic  soci- 
ety. It  is  dfvorcedfrom  the  real  body  of  democracy.  It 
sets  no  authoritative  standai'd  of  taste.  If  anything  could 
reconcile  the  British  Radical  to  his  House  of  Lords, 
it  would  be  the  rankness  of  taste,  the  irresponsible  freaks 
of  individual  caprice,  that  rule  in  a  country  where  there 
is  no  carefully  polished  noblesse  to  set  the  pattern, 
(ieorge  William  Curtis  puts  the  case  well :  "  Fine  society 
is  no  exotic,  does  not  avoid,  but  all  that  does  not  belong 
to  it  drops  away  like  water  from  a  smooth  statue.  We 
are  still  peasants  and  parvenues,  although  we  call  each 
other  princes  and  build  palaces.  Before  we  are  thi'ee 
centuries  old  we  are  endeavouring  to  surpass,  by  imitat- 
ing, the  results  of  all  art  and  civilisation  and  social  genius 
beyond  the  sea.  By  elevating  the  standard  of  expense 
we  hope  to  secure  select  society,  but  have  oidy  aggra- 
vated the  necessity  of  a  labour  integrally  fatal  to  the  kind 
of  society  we  seek." 

It  would,  of  course,  ])e  a  serious  mistake   to  assunje 

•  Mrs.  Biirtoii  Harrison  reports  tlmt  a  yoiinj?  New  York  matron  said  to  her, 
"  Really,  now  that  society  in  New  York  is  <;:ettinjj  so  Ifirge,  one  must  draw 
llic  line  somewhere;  after  this  I  shall  visit  and  invite  only  those  who  have 
more  than  five  millions." 
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to  assume 


.  that,  because  there  are  no  titles  and  no  tlieory  of  caste 
•in  the  United  States,  there  are  no  social ,  distinctions 
^  worth  the  trouble  of  recognition.     Besides   the  crudely 
obvious  .elevation,  of  wealth  and   "smartness  "  already 
reterred  to,  there  are  inner  circles  of  good  birth,  of  cult- 
ure,  and    so   on,   which  are  none  tliQ   less    practicallv 
iccognised  because  they  are  theoretically  ignored    •  Of 
such  are  the  ohl,  Dutch  clans  of  New  York,  which  still, 
1  am  informed,  regard  families  like   the  Vanderbilte  as 
upstarts  and  parvenues..    In   Clucago  there   in  said  to 
l>e  an    nnier   circle   of  forty  or  fifty    families  which   is 
recognised   as  the   "best  society,"  though  by  no  means 
composed  of  the  richest  citizens.      In   Boston,  though 
he  Almighty  Dollar  now  plays  a  much  more    impor- 
tant   rule    than  before,    it    is   still   a    combination    of 
c-u  ture  and  ancestry  that  sets  the   most  highly  prized 
hall-mark  on  the  social  items.     And  indeed  the  heredity 
of  such  families  as   the  Quincys,  the  Lowells,  the  Win- 
throps,  and  the  Adamses,  which   have  maintained  their 
superior  position  for  generations,  through  sheer  force  of 
Hbihty  and  character,  without  the  external  buttresses  of 
primogeniture    and    entail,    may   safely   measure    itself 
against  the  stained  lineage  of  nmny  European   families 
o    high  title.     The   very  aksence  of  titular  distinction 
often  cau.es  the  lilies  to  be  more  clearly  drawn;  as  Mr. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  says:    '^Popular  commingling 
m  pleasure  resorts  is  safe  enough  in  a.iBtocmtic  conn- 
tries,  but  It  will  not  answer  in  a  republic."     There  is 

T:rr\^zr""'''''^  '^^^"'^  ^^^'^^  ^^^^^^^  g««^i  f^-^  Ne^ 

i  01k  to  C  ahfornia ;  and  hence  the  generalising  foreigner 
^s  ap   to  see  nothing  but  practical  a^  well  a«  theoretical 
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In  spite  of  anything  in  the  foregoing  that  may  seem 
mcompatihle,  the   fact  remains  tliat  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  vVmerican  society,  iis  contrasted  with  the  soci- 
eties of  Europe,  is  the  greater  approacli  to  equahty  that  it 
has  made.   It  is  in  this  sphere,  and  not  in  tlu)se  of  industry, 
law,  or  politics,  that  the  British  oUserver  must  feel  that 
the  American  breathes  a  distinctly  more  liberal  and  dem- 
ocratic  air  than  he.     The  processes  of  endosmose  and 
exosmose  go  on  under  much  freer  conditions  ;  the  indi- 
vidual   particle   is  much  more  ready   to  filtrate   up  or 
down  to  its  proi)er  level. ' -Mr.  W.   I).   Ilowells  writes 
that  ''  once  good  society  contained  only  pereons  of  noble 
or  gentle  birth  ;  then  pei-sons  of  genteel   or  sacred  call- 
ings were  admitted  ;  'now  it  welcomes  to  its  level  every- 
one   of    agreeable    mannci-s  or  cultivate<l  -mind  ; ''  and 
this,  which  may  be  tnie  of  modern  society  in  general, 
is  infinitely  more  true  in   America  than  elsewhere.     It 
miLdit  almost  be  lusserted  that  everyone  in  America  ulti- 
nuttely  finds    his  [jroper  social   niche;  that  while   many 
are  excluded  from  the  circles  for  which  they  think  them- 
selves adapted,  pra(!tically  none  are  shut  off  from  their 
really  harmonious  mlllm.     The  jirocessof  segregation  is 
deprived  to  a  large  extent  of  the  disagreeableness   con- 
sequent upon  a  rigid  table,  of  precedence.     Nothing  sur- 
prises an    American    more   in    London   society  than   the 
uneasy  sense  of  inferiority   that   many  a  distinguished 
man  of  lettei-s  will  show  in  tin'  presence  of  JV  noble  lord. 
No  amount   of  phih)Sophy  enables  one   to  risy   entirely 
superior  to   the   trannnels  of  early  training  and    hoary 
association.      Even  when   the   great  novelist   feels  him- 
self as  at  Iciis't.  on  a  level  with  his  ducal  interlocutor,  he 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  tliat  his  fellow-guests  do  notsiuire 
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hi»  opinion.      Now,  vvitkont  going  the   lengtli   of  assert- 
ing that  there  is  alvsohitely  nothing  of  this  kind  in  tli'e 
interc!oui-se  of  tiie  American  autlior  with  the  AineritflVn 
railroad  magnate,  it  may  he  safely  stated  that  tlie  general 
tone  of  society  in  America  makes  such  an  attitude  rare 
and    unlikely.     There   social    eciuality    luus   hecome   an 
instinct,   and    the    ruling    note    of   good   society   is    of 
pleasant  cameraderie,  without  condescension  on  the  one 
iiiind  or  fawning  on  the  other.     "  The  democratic  system 
deprives   peoi)le    of    weai)on«    that   everyone    does  not 
ciiualiy  possess.     No  one- is   form-idahle ;  no   one    is  on 
stilts  ;  no  one  luis  great  pretensions  or  any  i-ftcognised 
right  to  he  arrogant."     (Henry'  James.)     The  spirit  of 
goodwill, of  a  desire  to  make  others  happy  (especially 
wheir-it  does   ncit  inconnnodtf  you   to    do    so),    swings 
through  a  much  larger  arc    in  American  society  than  in 
Knglish.     One  can  he  surer  of  one's  self,  without  either 
an  (')verweening  self-conceit  or  the  assumption  of  hi-jissy 
self-iuss(M'tion. 

The  main  rock  of  offence  in  American  society  is,  i)er- 
liiips,  its  tendency  to  attach  undue  imi)ortance  to  materi- 
alistic effects.  Plain  living  with  high  thiid<ing  is  not  so 
much  of  an  American  foiinuhi  as  oiu;  would  wish.  In 
the  smart  set  of  New  York^  and  in' other  places  wn/Y^/Z/H 
itnitandiH,  this  shows  itself  in.4Ui  appallingly  vulgar  ami 
(►stentjitious  display  of  mere  i)urcl>iise  power.  .  VVc  are 
expected  to  fmd  something  grai.d  in  tlie  fa*ct  that  an 
entertainment  costs  so  much  ;  there  is  little  recognition 
ol  the  truth  that  a  man  who  spends  .1100  where  -tU) 
would  meet  all  the  demands  of  good  tswte  %  not  only  a 
had  .'conomisl,  hut  essentially  Iw.urgeois  and  l.orv{^  in 
soul.      Kven  roses  are  vulgarised,  if  that  Ih'  possil.le,  hy 
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production  in  tlie  almost  obtrusively  luindsonie  variety 
known  as  the  "  American  Beauty,"  and  by  being  heaped 
up  like  hay-stacks  in  the  reception  rooms.     At  a  recent 
fiushionable  marriage  in  New  York  no  fewer  than  20,000 
sprays  , of  lily  (♦f  the  valley  are  reported  to  have  been 
used.     A  short  time  ago  a  wedding  party  tmvelled  from 
Chicago  to  Burlington  (Iowa)  on  a  sj)ecially  constructed 
train    which    cost  £100,000    to   build;    the   fortunes  of 
the   heads'  of  the    few  families    represented  aggregated 
£100,000,000.     The  private  drawing-room  cai-s  of  mill- 
ionaires are    too    liandsome  ;    they    (h)   not  indicate   so 
much  a  necessity  of  tjuste  ius  a  craving  to  spend.     Many 
of  tl^^  best  hotels  arc  characterised  by  a  tasteless  mag- 
nilicence  which  annoys  rather  than  attracts  the  artistic^ 
sense.       At    one     liotcl    I    stayed    at    in    a    fashionable 
watering-place  the  cheapest  bedroom  cost  £\   a  night; 
but    I   did  not  lind  that    its  costly  tai)estry    hiuigings, 
huge  Jai)anefn'   vases,  and  elaborately  carved  furjiiiture 
helix'd  me  to  woo  sweet  shnuber  any  more  successfully 
than   the  simple  cquijjments  of  an    English  village  iini. 
Indeed,   they    rather   suggested    insomnia,    just   as    the 
ominous  name  of  '' Macbeth,"  ailixed  to  on(!  of   the  bed- 
rooms in   the  Shakespeare   Hotel  at  Stralford-on-A voii, 
immediately  suggested  tlu^  line  ''  .Macbeth  doth  murder 
ecj). 

•I'liis  materialistii^  UMidency,  however,  which  its  <le- 
fen(h'i-s  call  a  higher  standard  of  comfort,  is  not  conlined 
to  the  cindes  of  the  millionaires;  it  crops  out  more  or 
less  at  all  the  different  levels.  Americans  seem  a  little 
niore  dependent  on  bodily  comforts  than  'I^iUglishmen,  a 
litfh'  njore  a{)t  to  coddle  themselves,  a  little  less  hardy. 
They  are  more  susceptible  to  variations  of  temju^rature. 
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and  hence  the  prevalent  over-heating  of  their  houses 
hotels,  and  raihvay-cai^.  A  very  sliglit  shower  will 
send  an  American  into  his  overshoes.^  There  is  more 
..f  a  self-c(,nsciou8  efifort  in  the  encouragement  of  nianlv 
sports.  Americans  seldoni.^ilk  when  they  can  ride 
1 1.e  girls  are  apt  to  1k3  ^inloyed  if  a  pleasure-party  he 
nut  carried  out  so  as  to  provide  in  the  fullest  way  for 
then-  pei-sonal  comfort. 

This  hust  sentence  suggests  a  social  practice  of  the 

I  nited  States  which,  perhai,s,  may  come  un.ler  the  tonic 

we  are  at  present  discussing.     I  mean  the  custom  >,y 

which   girls   allow  their  young   men    friends  to   incur 

expense  in  their  behalf.-    1  am  aware  that  this  custom  is 

o..   the  wane  in  the  older  cities,  that  the  n.ost  refined 

,l;'..I.s  m  all  parts  of  the  Tnion  dislike  it,  that  it>  'M,ad 

<"•>>.     -n  .nany  circles.     In  the  howling-duh  to  which  I 

.a<l  the  pleasure  to  belong  the  ladies  paid  their  subscrip- 

;r- V    '  ';";""'  "'""  ^  ^^'^^^^  ^^^  ^-  sUugh-parties 
h^nrls  ins.ste<l  on  paying  their  share  of  the  expense 

1  IH'  tact,  however,  remains  that,  speaking  generallv 
ami  takn.g  ch.H  for  class,  the  American  giH  aHows  hc^ 
i^'l-nrei.  to  spen.l  their  money  on  her  much  more  freely 

1'^"  the  Lnghsh  girl.  A  man  is  considered  nu-an  if  h  . 
<i'H-s  not  pay  the  car-hire  of  his  girl  companion  ;  a  girl 
wdl  allow  a  man  who  is  merely  u  -  friend  "  to  take  her  b, 
tl-tl.eatre,  fetching  her  and  biking  her  home  in  a  car- 
nage hn-e.l  at  exorbitant  rates.  The  Jihufrate^f  Ann;- 
"■">i  (Jan.  19,  18!)5)  writes: 

The  advano^,!  i<leas  prevalent  in  this  country  reganlin. 
^''•'   -»<a.H,M«  ,t  the  opp..„it,o  sexes  nwike  it  not  only  prop,.. 
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but  necessary,  that  a' young  man  witli -serious  intentions 
shall  take  liis  sweetheart  out,  give  her  presents^^^i^ul  her 
Howers,  go  driving  witli  liev,  and  in  numberless  little  ways 
inour  expense.  This  is  all  very  delightful  for  lier,  but  "to 
him  it  means  ruin.  And  at  the  -end  he  may  find  that  she 
was  only  flirting  with  him.  .  " '  . 

■♦■   • 

111  fact,  Ayhenever  a  yoiin^  man  and  a  youuir  woman 
.      are  associated  in  any  enterprise,  it  is  quite  usual  for  the 
youiig  man  to  pay  for  botli.     On  the  whoh%  tliis  custom 
seems  an  undesirable  one.     It 'is  so  nuicli  a  n'latter  i)f 
liabit  that  the  American  girl  usually  plays  luu-  part  in 
the  matter  with  aKsolute  innocence  and  unconsciousness  ; 
,  -she  feels  no  more  obligation  than  an  Englisl)  gii-1  would 
for  the  opening  of  a  door.     The  young  man  als(»  takes  it 
,  iis  a  matter  of  couji-se,  and  does  not  in  the  least  presiiuK^ 
on  bis  services.     Hut  still,  I  tliiuk,  it  has  a  slight  t<!n- 
dency  to  rub  the  l)hn)m  off  wliat  ought  to  be  tlu'  most 
delicate   and    ethei'eal    form    of   social    iutercoui-se.     It 
,     hiviHu-H  the  weJlito-doj^)utb  by  an  additional  liandicap. 
-  It  throws  another  olSStde  in  the  trac^k  of  i)ov(irty  and 
^thrift.     It  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  democratic  ecjual- 
.      ity;   the  woman  who  accepts  su(di  attentions  is  tacitly 
^    allowing  that  shu  is  not  on   the  same  footing  as  man. 
tv  On    reHectiou  it  nnist  grate  a  little  on   the  (inest  feel- 
ings.    There  seems  to  me  little  doul)t  that  it  wilNgradu- 
allydie  out  in  circles  to  which  it  w<mld  In-  strange  in 
Europe. 

On  the  whole,  however,  oven  with  such  drawbacks  as 
the  }vl)ove,  the  social  relationshi[)  of  the  sexes  in  the 
Tnited  States^ls  one  of  the  many  points  in  which  th(> 
new  surpasses   the  old.     TJir   Anterican   girl   is   thrown 
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inte  such  free  and  aini)le  relations  vvitii  the  American 
hoy  frcni  her  earliest  youth  up  that  she  is  very  apt  to 
look  upoii  him  simpl^N^t^  girl  of  a  stronger  growth 
Some  such  word  as  theGeviiitm-a^ehwhter  is  needed  to' 
<'.nhrace  the  "youncr  creatures  "  VKt.,  i„  pottic<mts  or 
rousei^,  form  the  genuine  democracy  .\American  youth 
(  I>  to  the  (h,o.-s  of  college,  and  often  ev\n  l,eyond  them 
the  hoy  and  girl  have  heen  -  CKnlucated  ;  "  at  the  hied,' 
school  the  boyihas.prohahly  had  a  woman  for  his  teacher 
ut  least  m  srtme  branches,  up  to  his  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth  year.     The  hou.>.  of   recreation  -.uv,  often  spent 
m  pastnnc^in  which  girls  may  share.     In  s,)me  of  the 
inost  characteristic   of    An.erican  anmsements,  such   iws 
lH>  -<-oasting-'  of  winter^Is  take  a  pron.inent  place, 
l.h.rc  ,s  no  effort  on  the  part  of  elde..>.  to  play  (he  snv 

on  the  meetings  of  l,oy  or  girl,  or  to  place  ol.tacles  in 
then-  way.      I  hey  are  not  thou.q:ht  of  as  opposit.>  sexes  • 
11^  IS  -just  all  the  youn^r  pe„p|o  togetiier."   'I^he  result  is 
a  spnU  ol  absolute  good  co'mra.h^shi],.     There   i.s.  little 
Htn.osphere  of  the  unknow,i  or  the  mysterious  about  the 
"I'pos.  e  sex.     The  love  that,  leads  to  n.arriage  is  thus 
apt  to  b,.  the  product  of  a  Vidcr  experience,  and   to  be 
biused  on  a  n.ore  intimate  kn<,wle,lge.     The  sentin.cntal 
"'=t.V  <0-  he  on  so  clear.sighted  a  Cupid,  but  the.  sensible 
7'.'"*'<     "•<_  ••''joic-e  over  anything  that  tends  to  the  un- 
<<<»;n^'  ol   the  phrase  -lottery  of  n.arriage." 

'^"ttthe  i.Jeal  attitiule  towards  and   in  h.arriage  has 
;-'';  '^^t-'"-'    'M  average  An.encan  society  I  .hould  be 
.Hast  to  assert.     The  w..y  in   which   African  w'v 
..ve    he.r  husbands  toihng  in   the  sweltering  city  winh- 

<';'T  tinrnKsdves  ,1.K,  the  tin.  in    Europe  would  ah.;  . 
.■^ivc  n.e  pause.      B„t  I  an,  here  concerned  vyith  the  rela- 
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tive  and  not  the  ahsolute ;  ,and  my  contention  is  that 
the  average  marriage  in  Ailierirar  is  ii]it  to  he  made 
'under  conditions  which,  compared  with  those  of  other 
nations,  increase  the  cliancen  of  ha^ppiness.  A  gl-eat 
(h^al  has  l)een  said  and  written  al)out  tlie  inconsistency 
of  the  marriage  hiws  of  tlfe  different  States,  and  much 
cheap  wit  lias  heen  fired  off  Mt  the  fatal  facility  of 
drvorce  in  the  United  States  ;  hut  I  cotild  not  ascertain 
from  my  awn  olwervation  that  these  defects  touched  any 
very.great  proportion  of  the  population,  or  played  any 
larger  part  in  American 'society,  as  I  have  defined  it,  than 
the  differences  l)etween  the  inarriage  laws  of  England 
and  Scotland  do  in  our  own  island.'  M.  Hourget,  qTiite 
arhitrarily  and  (I  think)  with  a  trace  of  the  proverhial 
(Jallic  way  of  looking  at  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  has 
attrihuted  the  admitted  moral  purity  of  the  atmt)sphere 
of  American  society  to  the  coldness  oft  the  American 
temperament  .and,  the  xera  juvenum  Venus.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  there  is  no  call  to  disparage  American 
virtue  hy  the  suggestion  of^-a  constitutional  want  of  lia- 
bility to  teniptation,  and  that  .V^ark  Twain,  in  his  some- 
wliat  irreverent  rejoinder,  is  much  nearer  the  mark  when 
he  attributes  the  prevalent  sanctity  of -the  marrijige  tie 
to  the  fact  that  the  hwsbands  and  wives  have  general!)- 
mai-ried  ea(!h  other  for  love.  This  is  ui^doubtedly  the 
true  note  of  America  hi  this  particular,  tliough  it  may 
not  be  unreservedly  characteristic;  of  thq^  smart  set  of 
New-  York.  If  the  Siu;red  flame  of  (;u[)id  could  be 
exposed  to  the  alembic  of  statistics,  I  shoulj  be  sur- 
prised t{)  hear  that  the  love  mattdies  of  the  United 
States  did  not  reach  a  higlier  percentage  than  thost;  of 
any  other  nation.     One' certainly  meets  more  husbai^ds 
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juifl  wives  of  nijit^ire  age  wlio^eeni  thoroughly  to  eiipy 
each  other's  society. 

There  is  a  certain  ^'  snap  "  to  American  society  tliat  is 
not  due  merely  to  a  sense   of   novelty,   and  does  not 
wholly   \Year   off    througli    familiarity.     The   sense    of 
enjoyment  is  more  obvious  and  more  evenly  distributed  ; 
there  is  a  general  M^illingness  to  be  tunused,  a  general 
alxsence  of  tlie  bhme.     Even'Matthew  Arnold  could  not 
hell)  noticing  the  "buoyancy,  enjoyment,  and  freedom 
from  restrahit  which  are  everywhere  in  America,"  and 
which  heaQcounted  for  by  the  alienee  of  the  aristocratic 
incubus.     The  nervous  fluid  so  characteristic  of  America 
in  general  flows  briskly  in  the  veins  of  its  social  oigan- 
is<n ;  the  feeling  is  abroad  that  what  is  worth  doing  is 
worth  d()ing  well.     There  is  a  more  general  ability  than 
we  possess  to  talk  brightly  on  the  topics  of  the.  moment; 
there  is  less  lingering  over  one  subject;  there  'is  "a  con- 
stant savour  of  the  humorous  view  of  life.     The  qiore 
even    distribution    of    con)fort    in    the    United    States 
(becoming,  alas !  daily  less  characteristic)  adds  hirgely 
to  the  pleiusantness  of  society  by  minimising  the  semi- 
coiiseious  feeling  of  remoree  iji  ph\ying  while  the  "other 
iiiilf "  starves.     Tiie  inherent  inability  of  the  American 
to  undeistand  that  there  is  any  "  liigher  "  social   onU-r 
than    his   own   minimises  the  feeling  of  envy  of  those 
"  above  "  him.     "  How  dreadful,"  says  the   Englishman 
to  the  American  gi^-1,  -  tl)  be  governed  by  men  to  whom 
you  would  ]iot  speak!"     "  Yes,"  is  tbe  rejoinder,  "and 
liow   <leligiitful    to    be   governed    by   men    who    Won't 
si)eak  to  you  !  "     From  this  latter  form  of  delight  Ameii- 
cai.  society  is  free.     Henry^James,  strikt^s  a^'true  note 
when  he  imikes  Miranda  Hope  (in^"  A  Buiulle  of  Lot- 
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tei-s  ")  describe  the  fasliioiiable  girl  slie  met  at  a  Paris 
pension  as  "like  the  people  they  call  'haughty'  in 
books,"  and  tlien  go  on  to  say,  "I  have  never  seen 
anyone  like  that  before  —  anyone  that  wanted  to.  make 
a  difference."  And,  her  feeling  of  impei-sonal  hiterest 
in  the  i)henomenon  is  equally  characteristic.  "She 
seemed  to  me  so  like  a  protid  young  lady  in  a  noveL  I, 
kept  saying  to  myself  all  day,  '  haughty,  haughty,'  and  I 
wished  she  would  keep  on  so."  Too  much  stress  can- 
not easily  be  laid  on  this  feeling  of  "equality  in  the  air 
as  a  potent  eidiancer  of  tlie  pleasure  of  society.  To  feel 
yourself  patronised  —  even,  perhaps  especially,  when 
you  know  youi-self  to  be  in  all  respects  the  superior  of 
the  patroniser —  may  tickle  your  sense  of  humour  for  a 
while,  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  distinctly  dispirithig. 
The  philosoi)her,  no^do'^iht,  is  or  should  be  able  to  dis- 
regard the  i)etty  anii^^nces  arising  from,  an  ever-present 
consciousness  of  social  limitation,  but  society  is  not 
entirely  conq)osed  of  philosoj)hens,  even  in  America ; 
and  the  sense  of  freedom  and  space  is  unqualifiedly  wel- 
come to  its  mend)^^.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  European  to 
the  manner  born  to  realise  the  sort  of  extravagant, 
nightmare  effect  that  many  of  our  social  customs  have 
in  the  eyes -of  our  untutored  American  cousins.  The 
inlierent  absurdities  that  are  second  nature  to  us  exhale 
for  them  the  full  flavour  of  their  grotesqueness.  The 
idea  of  an  insignificant  boy  peer  taking  i)recedence  of 
Mr.  John  Morley  !  The  idea  of  having  to  appear  before 
royalty  in  a  state  of  i)artial  nudity  on  a  (!old  winter  day  ! 
The  necessity  of  backing  out  of  the  royal  presence  ! 
The  idea  of  a  freel)orn  l^riton  having  to  get  out  of  an 
engagement  long  previously  formed  on  the  score  that 
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"he  hijs  been  6'owma^Je<i  to  dine  with  } 01.11."  Th  ' 
'  I'oiTible  capillary  ph^^i-  necessary  before  a  n'lan  can 
serve  decently  as  an'  .opener  of  carriage-dooi>^  ^  -pj,^ 
hoi-sehair  envelope.^^witkont  which  our  legal  brains  can- 
not work  !  The  unwritten  law  by  which  a  man  has  to 
Mui>se  his  hat  and  xUck  throughout  a  call  unless  his 
hostess  specially .{iskslum  to  hiy  them  aside' 

Mr.    Kryce   commits    himself    to   the    asserticm    tl.at 
".Scotchmen  and  Irishmen  are  more  unlike  Englishmen 
the  native  of  Norniandy  more  unlike  the  liative  of  Prov- 
ence  the  Pomeranian  more  unlike  the  Wurtembenrer 
the  1  ledmontese  more  unlike  the  Neapolitan,  the  H.usque 
more  u.dike  the  Andalusian,  than  the    American  frl)m  ' 
Huy  pixrt  of  the  country  i.s  to  the  American  from   any 

,       L  habitant  du  Nord-e^t  des  Etats  Unis,  le  Yankee   dif- 
fore  autant  de  rAinericain  de  TOuest  et  du  Midi' que 
Anglais  differe  de  I'Allemand  ou  de  TEspa^mol  "     ()u 
his  point  I  find  myself  far  more  in    accord. with    the 
>  rench  than  with  the  British  ol.erver,  tholigh,  perhaps, 
M.  Hlouet  Aither  ovei^^tates  his  case.     Wider  differeiu-es 
H.nong  civilised  nien  can  hardly  be  imagined  than  those 
wm.h  .subsist  between  the  Creole  of  New  Orleans,  and 
th      Vankee  of ,  Maine,  the    Kentucky  farmer   and  the 
M.chigan  lumbered.     It  is,  however,  true  that  there'is  a 
chstinct  tendency  for  the  stamp  of  the  Eastern  States  to 
.applied  to  the  mhabitant.  of  the  cities,  at  least,  of  the 
^  est.     Ihe  founders  of  these  cities  are  so  largely  men 
;>'  ^^astern  birth,  the  means    of  their  expansion  Ire 
a^Xely  advanced  l,y  Eastern  capitalist.,  \hat  this  Ln^ 
^-yi«  easily  explicable.     [So  far  as  my  oi.ervation 
went  It  was  to  Boston  rather  than  to  New  York  or  Phiht- 
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delpliia  tliiit  tlie  educated  classes  of  the  Western  cities 
looked  as  the  c3aiosure  of  their  eyes.  Boston  seemed 
to  stand  for  something  less  material  than  these  other 
(;ities,  and  the  subtler  nature  of  its  influence  seemed  to 
magnify  its  per\*asive  force.]  -  None  the  Ivss  do  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  compared  with  those  of  any 
one  European  country,  seem  to  me  to  have  their  due 
share  of  variety  and  even  of  picturesqueness.  This  • 
latter  (piality  is  indeed  denied  to 'the  United  States  not 
only  by  European  visitoi's,  but  also  b^^many  Americans. 
This  denial,  however,  rests  on  a  limited  and  traditional 
use  of  the  word  picturesque.  America  has  not  the 
European  picturesqueness  of  costume,  of  relics  of  the 
})ast,  of  the  constant  presence  of  the  potential  foeman  at 
the'  gate.  But  ajjart  altogether  from  the  almost  theat- 
rical romance  of  frontier  life  and  the  now  olwolescent 
conflict  with  the  aborigines,  is  there  not  some  element 
of  the  picturesque  in  the  processes  of  lerfdjustment  l)y 
which  the  emigrants  of  Euro})ean  stock  have  adai)ted 
themi^elves  and  are  adapting  themselves  to  the  con- 
■ditions  of  the  New  Workl  ?  In  some  ways  the  nineteenth 
century  is  the  most  romantic  of  all;  and  the  United 
States  embody  and  express  it  as  no  other  country.  Is 
there  not  a  picturesque  side  to  the  triumph  of  civilisa- 
tion over  barbarism  ?  Is  there  nothing  of  the  picturescpie 
in  the  long  tiiin  lines  of  gleaming  yteel,  thrown  at^ross 
the  countless  miles  of  desert  sand  and  alkali  plain,  and 
in  tiie  mighty  mass  of  metal  with  its  glare  of  cyclopeun 
eye  and  its  banner  of  fire-illumined  smoke,  that  beare  the 
conquerors  of  stubborn  nature  from  side  to  side  of  the 
great  continent?-  Is  there  not  an  element  of  the  pict- 
uresque in  the  struggles  of  the  Western  farmer?     Can 
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'-K  -  tl,at  ..  Hell  .i,„  its  li.l  „ff,"  wire..e  the  c„l    ^  .t 
;'.  "l-tnc.ty  v,o.  w.tl,  the  land  gla,.  of  the  fun^u-e 
'     '  --l""f  -"■■^» :'     I  »..y  nothing  of  t|,e  f.lifo,,     , 
M.»s,ons  ;  of  tte  sallow  Creoles  of  New  Orleans  with  the 
ffergeons  proeess.ons  of  Manli-Gr.us ;  or  of  the    ■  I  ! 
e,uallv  fantasfo  fete  of  the  Veiled  .'.'.ophe:  „,'s  .      X 
■    ".of  the  lu,nlK.re,«  of  Miehiga,, ;  „r  of  the.  Mexica      o^ 
Anzona  ;  or  of  the  (Jern.an  I«er-gar,lens  of  Chiea" 
of  theswmgnLg  lanterns  and  hanneix  of  Vhi,.: 

■     ^;'"^-'™ei-;;nnA.ottstreetinNe;;^r     ':::^ 
I  ahans  of  Mnlheny  l,en,l  in  the  latter  city     or 
;.  tornatn.g  stretehes  on  a  long  railway  Jour     y  ,  f    „ 
-«1  P.«n-.e,  yellow  e„rn-,iel,l.s  an,I  sandy  ,Ieserf        , 
-u.y  ether  cdasses  an,l  .^.d.tions  whi,.,,  are  l,/,    '  ,  -ul 
vo.c   ol  material  tor  the  artist  in  pen  or  hrnsh       U     I  ' 

to  see  the  negro  couples  In  H.  p   n     r      T'  '^  '''^^'^''^ 

"'«'"t  tliuu  their  Milesim  .  Jehti.iiiit  and  rehne- 

■"..  out  of  the  C'l,arles..treet    W   'i,',rt    fs'  'T 
hiiiverv  of   lu-n-wh  i  *i  ^  ^''*^  Suiulay 

l»<""1ee    skrr^f  :  '   "-'•*;• /'""y   !«*»,    won,Ierf„lly 

glu»»y  hlaek  lee     "I •  ,     '"' ""  ""■""«'' "'«  t''""" their 
*,  ,   y  fate,  and  gleannug  white  ^teethshed  a  kind 
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of  dusky  radimice  over  the  tniveller's  patli.  Wlio  hut 
eau  recall  with  gratitude  the  expansive  geniality  and 
reassuring  smile  of  the  white-coated  negro  waiter,  as  com- 
pared with  the  supercilious  hidifference,  if  not  positive 
rudeness,  of  his  pale  colleague?  And  what  will  ever 
efface  the  mental  kodak  of  Oeorge  (not  Samho  any  more) 
shufflhig  rapidly  into  the  dining-room,  with  his  huge  fiat 
palm  inverted  liigli  over  his  head  and  bearing  a  colossal 
tray  heaped  u[)-with  goi^d  things  for  the  guest  under  liis 
charge?  And  siiall  1  ever  forget  the  grotesque  gravity 
of  the  nesrro  brakema'n  in  Louisiana,  with  his  tall  silk 
hat?  or  the  pair  of  gloves  pathetically  shared  between 
,tNVo  neatly  dressed  negro  youths  in  a  railway  carriage  in 
(leorgia?  or  the  pickaninnies  slumberiiig  sweetly  in  old 
packing-cases  in  abut  at  Jacksonville,  while  their  father 
thrummed  the  soft  guitar  with  friendly  grin?  Tt  has 
always  seemed  to  me  a  reproach  to  American  artists  that 
they  fill  the  air  with  sighs  over  the  absence  of  the  pict- 
uresque in  the  United  States,  while  almost  totally  over- 
looking the  fine  flesh-tones  and  gay  dressing  of  the 
coloured  brother  at  tht^ir  elbow. 

The  most  conventjjnal  society  of  America  is  apt  to 
be  more  or  less  shrouded  by  the  pall  of  monotony  tluit 
attends  convention  elsewhere,  but  typical  American 
society  —  the  society  of  the  great  mass  of  Americans  — 
shows  distinctly  more  variety  than  that  of  England.  In 
social  liieetings,  as  in  business,  the  American  is  ever  on 
the  alert  for  some  new  thing  ;  and  the  brain  of  every 
pretty  girl  is  cudgelled  in  order  to  provide  some  novelty 
for  her  next  party.  Hence  the  progressive  euchre,  the 
"library"  parties,  the  "shadow"  dances,  the  conversa- 
tion parties,  and  the  long  series  of  ingenious  games,  the 
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1^1-,  '-'"'lit.  ()i    irn  iit  Jciist,    litis  (If.iiH 

UKIculuh,       l,v,!n  tire  »„cr<,-s,ui,;tity  „f  wliist,  ],,«  „  t 

t"    ..  -.n  ut  l„.s  favourite  g,.,„c  i,.  the  f„„„  „f  .^^'^ 

;•";'  ".I,„,lK.to.        Tl,„  way  i„  w,,ic.l,  wl,i»t  lu.    ^eu 

taken  111)  111  the  United  Sf.if«c.  ; .  -, 

-'"-•  ""willi„g„e.s.s  to  ,.e,„,.in    i^  tL    :'/'„*!  ' 

-'■■;l"-       ''-ibly  tl,„  best  ,.|ul>.„lay„,.  .J      , 

--.t  least  a»  good  as  the  best  An.evieLs,  but  t  re' 
eral  average,,,    ,,,ay  au,l   the  geue.-al   iuterest      , 't    " 

';''f""''," TH'l^'.ve,-   with   auy   preteusiou    t,    ^ 
knows  what  Ire-  l,as  to  expeet  wire,,  be  H„,|s  au  u„l  ,„^ 
■  ly  ..  lus  „a,.t>.e,  espoeially  if  sbe  is  below  tbirt      I 
"    A„,e,,..a    Ire    will    ofteu    Hu,l    bi„,self    "  „ut    to    I  i' 

Ho.ston  iUK    otlier  limn  ,.;f;^ .    i  ^         "^ 

wlnst-elnhs   .f        /'   ^' "'^^^'^   ^''^^'^  <>rgu«ise(l  ufteni„„n 
\vniM-(  in ixs,  jit  winch  all  the   '' I'io       •     *•  ^i       'x' 
ol^^ervedf      M^nv    of    f]  .  ,    ^^""   ^^    ^^^"^  ^'tme  "•  is 

whist  ex  ,er  '"'     '^'    '■'^"^^"-  ^^^^^^^''""^   f^'o"! 

vinst  exjeiLs;    and   among    the   hitter  themselves  are 

'  >t  n  i^w  huhes,  who  tind  the  .teaehing  of  tli^^^ 
of   i  ■  iZ  •n''"'"  """"  ^^  '-^^^^^  -«  the  eating  ' 

"0  A,uenea„  oxpeo,«   o.-  ^oeivt      ts  ,    T'^'^'' 

A...eriea..   a.,   bon,  .lauee,.  ;    tirey  bav^  fa.    mor. 
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<jiii(;ksilver  in  their  f(iut  than  their  EiitrHsii  cousins. 
r*erhaj)s  the  very  hest  waltzei-s  I  have  ever  danced  witli 
were  Englisli  girls,  who  undei-stood  tlie  poetry  of  tlie 
art  and  knew  how  to  reflect  not  merely  tlie  time  wf  the 
nuisic,  hnt  its  nuances  of  rhythm  and  tone.  But  daneei-s 
such  JUS  these  are  like  fairies"  visits,  that  come  but  once 
Cii^twice  in  a  lifetime;  and  a  large  i)roportion  of  English 
girls  dance  very  hadly.  In  America  one  seldom  or  never 
iinds  a  girl  who  cainiot  dance  fairly,  and  most  of  tliem 
can  chum  nnicli  warmer  adverKs  than  that.  The  Amer- 
ican invention  of  "•  revei-sing  "  is  admirable  in  its  unex- 
agg(!rated  form,  ])ut  jequii-cs  both  study  and  practice  ; 
and  the  re.uson  th<^t  it  was  voted  ''  bad  form  "  in  I^^ngland 
wjus  simply  that  the  indolence  of  the  gilde<l  youth  })i'i!- 
vented  him  evei-  taking  the  trouble  to  maister  it.  -Our 
genial  satirist '/^aa-A  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  : /^  Sj'iall 
we-^eh^r-revei-se.  Miss  Lilian?"  ''  lieveixe.  ijideed  ;  it's 
jjW.nuu4l  as  you  can  do  to  keep  on  your  le^  i\f^  it  i,s." 
One  custom  at  American  dances  struck-' nit?  as  sin- 
gularly stupid  and  un-Anu!rican  in  it^jj^eliusticity.  I 
know  not  how  widesjiread   it  is,  or 'k/fvvTasliioiia])le,  but 


i-l  itMgned  in  circles  which  seemed  to  my  unsophisticated 
eyes  i\\\\{,v,  comnw  II  faut.  The  (•pstom  is  that  by  which 
a  man  having  once  asked  a  Jady  to  (huuie  becomes 
res[)onHi.ble  foi'  her  until  someom?  tdse  otTei-s  himself  as 
j%r,^jJ|JB|^'r.  ■  It  probably  arose  from  the  chivalrous 
iJi^m^W  t<»  h'ave.uny  girl  jtartnerless,  but  in  practice  it 
woiks  out  (piitt!  the  otl|er  way.  Wlien  a  man  I'ealise.H 
that  he  m(ti/  have  to  retain  the  same  partner  for  sevei-al 
dances,  or  even  fov  the  greater  fiart  of  the  (evening,  he 
will,  unless  he  is  a  Hayai'tl  alwoliitcly  .«a/*«  pcur  «'f  xdnx 
r('.pfo,ih,'^  natui-ally  think  twiee  of  engaging  a  lady  from 
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iv-li..„i  his  rele^ise  is  problenuitical.     Hence  the  tendency 
IS  to  increase  the  trinniphs  of  the  ],elle,  and  decre.use  the' 
(Lances  of  tlie  less  popular  maiden.    It  is  also  extren.elv 
nncoM.fortable  for  a  girl  to  feel  that  a  man  has  (to  nse 
tlu'  ugly  slang  of  the  occasion)  -got  stuck"  with  her  • 
ill..!    It    takes   more  adroitness  and  self-possession  than' 
any  young  girl  can  l,e  expected  to  possess  to  extricate  her- 
self neatly  fmm  the  awkward  pasition.  ^  Another  funny 
(■nstom  at  sukscription  balls  of  a  very  re'spectable  char- 
a.ter  is  that  many  of   the  n.atrons  wear  their. bonnets 
llnougho.it   the    evening.     Hut    this,    perhaps,    is    not 
St  .anov,.  than  the  fact  that  ladies  wear  hat.  in  the  theatre, 
^^l'■i.'  the  men  who  accompany  them  are  in  evening  ,lress 
-a   curMuis   habit    which    to    the    uninitiated   oKscrver 
|V''.nId    suggest    that    the    nymphs    beh,ngcd    to    a    h-ss 
iaslnonable   stratnn.    than    their   attendant   sw.tins.     A 
I-'^'  1<'    instance  is  that  of  afternoon   receptions,  where 
tlH"hos,ss,u.dhern,yrmi,h,nsa,i,,earin   ball  costume, 
,"'';    ^';;;  }''^'t"»»*  are  mttnrally   in   the    toilette  of  tlu. 
■;<<■•...(.      I  he    c.ntrast    thus  evolve.l  of    low  necks  and 
'.YytMrs,.n|(en   ve.y  ci^ical.     The   Hritisl.  conven- 
"'"';.>•-'"<■"'   ••-'•ostess  always  dresses  as  plainly  as 

l'<->ble  so  as  ,o  .v<.id  the-chance  of  eclipsing  any  <.f  her 
.^•-..■sK  and  so  chooses  to />,..///.;..;„,  ,,  .i^^^t^.^i,^   •,   •. 

"''••'•  <-ases  also  n.ore  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  (he 
"bservance  ni  America.  ^  ' 

A  ve,^  eharaeteristi^Hitti;  piece  of  the  social  democ- 

■".v<>     An.enca   is  seen   at  its  best  in  Chicago,  tHongh 

-    ..nI<nown.nother1a,geeities.     On   the  tvening'.f 

-•.nm,.rdnyeushions.nul  rngs  are  spread- on'he 
'"""  ''"^:  "'  ^''"  '--^  >UHl  the  oecnpants  take  pos- 
---"  -r    these,   the    n.en    to    en,,v   ,h  ir  after-di.      r 
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cigars,  the  vvomeii  to  talk  and  .scaft  the  })assei;s-by.  The 
general  effect  is  very  genial  and  pietnresque,  and  de- 
cidedly suggestive  of  democratic  sociability.  The  same 
American  indifference  to  the  exaggerated  British  love 
of  i)rivacy  which  leads  Jolri^  Bull  to  enclose  his  flfty- 
foot-s<;iurtre  garden  by  a.  ten-foot  wall  is  shown  in  the 
way  in  which  the  gardens  of  city  iionses  are  left  un- 
fenced.  Nothing  can  be  more  attra(;tive  in  its  way  than 
such" a  street  as  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  where  the 
pretty  villas  stand  in  unenc^ed  gardens,  and  the  ver- 
dant lawns  melt  imperceptibly  into  each  other  without 
advertisenuMit  of  wiiere  (me  leaves  oft"  and  the  other 
begins,  while  the  fnmU^  towards  the  street  are  ecpuilly 
exposed.  The  general  effect  is  thftt  of  a  large  and 
beautifnl  park  dotted  with  houses.  TJie  American  is 
essentially  gregarious  in  his  instinct,  and  th(^  [)ossestyion 
of  a  vast  feudal  domain,  wltii  a  high  wall  round  it,  can 
never  make  uj)  to  him  for  the  ex(Utement  of  near  neigli- 
bours.  It  may  scrionsly  be  doubted  whether  th«^  Ameri- 
can millionaire  who  buys  a  lordly  dcmesiir  in  Knghmd 
is  not  doing  violence  t()  his  natnral  and  national  tastes 
every  day  that  he  iiduibits  it. 
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OMPARED  to  the  appearance  of  the  A 
girl  ill  books  written  ahont  the  I'nited- 


niericnn 
States, 
nienio- 


th(! 


that  of  Charh's  I.'s  liead  in  Mr.  Did 

rial   might   perhaps  he  almost  called    casnal. 

down  the  literary  ladder,  from  the  weighty  tomes  q|  a 

'essor  Bryce  to  th(^ily  poi-siHage  of  a  Max  (r\iS], 

Lirt  of  I'very  i-nng  o('cnpie(Pl^'* 
the  gentler  sex  ;  and  —  what 


All 
I'n.l 


we  liiid  a  considei 


■fkirts 


oryce  lo  tliewl 
consider<iiflH|,i 
approj^jriiiPEi^ 


ler  own   even   in 


is,  perhaps,  stranger  still  —she  holds   1 
hooks  written  hy  women.      It  need  not  I 
dl   til.'  references   to  her  are  ecpially  agreeable.     That 
iahle  critic.  Sir  Lepel   (Jritlin,  alludes  to  her  oidv   t 


>c  jusserted   that 


am 


assure  us  that  ''  he  had  i 


long  or  travelled   much    in   A 


lever  met  anyone  who  had  lived 


tl 


lal 


femal 


merica  wHio  did  not  hold 


while  th 


e    heautv  in    the  States 


low, 


and  ( 


is    extremely    rare, 

inary  good   h^oks   is   unusually 

■ven  visitoi-s  of  an   inliuitely  more  suhtlc  anil 


«!  averaL""*'  o 


f  ord 


discniuinating  type,  such  as   M.  |5 
litt 


onrget,  mingle  not  a 
vinegar  with  their  syrup  of  appreciation.      Hut  the 

every  hook  on  the  United  States 


"act  reiiuiins  that  almost 

•••••itains  a  chapter  devoted  explicitly  tf)  the  f.-mah 
<'ti/.cn;  and  the  inevitahieness  of  the  record  must  have 
xo.ue  solid  ground  of  n-ason  iK-hind  or  helow  it.  It  indi- 
c'Hte^  u  vein  of  unusmiJ  signilieance,  or  at  the  v.uy  Iciust 


>1    unusual   conspicuousi 


n'ss,   in   the  phenomenon  tl 
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treated  of.     Ohservers  1 


lavo  usually  found  it  possible  to 


write  hooks  on  the  sociiF  and  economical  traits  of  othf 
itries   without  a  p;Ade  .of    petticoats  in    the  hcad- 


coun 


lines. 


T 


us  is  not  to  Say  that  one  can  igrnore  one-half  of 
society  in  writinjT:of  it;  hut  if  you  search  the  tahle  of 
contents  of  such  J)ooks  as  Mr.  Philip  irainerton's  charni- 
in^r  -French  and  FnoHsh,"  pr  Mr.  T.  II.  S.  ICscott's 
-England:   Its  People,  Polity,  and  Pui-suits,"  you  wijl 


not  find  the  word'- 


woman  "  or  ''girl,"  or  any  eipiiva- 


lent  for  thani.     Hut  the  writer  on  the  Fnited  Statt 


:s  seems 


U'resis 


tihl 


im 


y^^x)mpelled  t(t  give  woman  all  that 


coor( 


linate 


portance  which  is  implied  hy  tlie  prominence  of  capi- 


tal lettei-s  ajul  separate  chaptei-s 
This  pre(h)minailce  of  womail 


ni 


hool-; 


s  on  Amei'ica  if 


ifot 


)y  any   means  a  phase  ot   tlu 


woman   <]uestiHil, 


technii'ally  s()  called.      It  has  110  direct  reference  to  t) 
woman  as  votei-,  ;ih  doctoi-,  as  lawyer 


tl 


le  ( 


D 


■ompctitoi- 
as  woman,  tlie 


ofMi-ran  ;  th(!  suhject  of.  interesij^is  woman 
in;/  an  sirh  of  (Jcrman  phiiosophicid  sHing.     No  donht 


the    writer    iniiy  liave   occasion    to   allud 


\Val4ver,  to  the  fental 


e  to    Dr.   .M 


irv 


e  mayoiHof  Wyoming,  ^o  the  j)resi- 


dential   ambitions  of   .%s.  Helva   Lockwood  ;  hut  tl 
arc  meic  adjuncts,  not  t'\q»lanations,  of  the  (ineyt 


lese 


Lion  under 


consideration.     'VUo.  Knropt^an  visitof  to'tlie  Pnited  States 
h>tH  to  write  about  American  wonu'u  because  they  bulk  so 


lai-gely  ii)  his  vie\v,  because  they 


iiit'iita  feature  of  .\mcri(!an  life.  1 


ficem  essenfialiy  so  [)r(nii- 


x'Ciiuse 


th( 


Mr  n 


laf 


nw  im- 


portance iind  i^iterest  impress  him  as  greater  than  those  of 

women  in  tlie  hinds  of  the  Old  Worhl,  be\'a,nse  tl 

to  jiim  to  cmbodv  in  so  eminent  a  measun'  that  intangible 


ley  s«'em 


<|U;ility  of  Americanism,  tlie  exist+u 
sibilily,  of  which   is  so  hoth   denied  I 


H'e,  or  indeed 


tl 


IC  DOS- 


»\'  some  Auiericiins. 


Indeed,  those  wlio  look  unnn   thl        ^~        ^       ^     ^ 

|.n.f««.si«i..,,  or  even  tlie  bicycle  x,  i„  ,/  iV       ,,    ' 
".■  ^I.-s.  I>ockwoo,l.     The-  ievallnt    '      •  f '7  ^^"'^"' 
iu-tual  h.terference  of  the    A  ^'^"'''  "'""  "^  ""' 

:     ,        '         !   "'''^'"^  committees;  a.icl  the  hir<rest  •u-tn-.I 
,     iote  recorded  is   20,14G       Of  IT^nnn  "^     I  ''^' 

M'"t<    .IS  ''YViiienertu  '  as  tho  0(wwl/»      r 
went  to  the  iw.ll'      'IM  i  -  \  *'^'><H)   \v4i,» 

i'"ii.i-^  u,„i  ,,„h;i,.;;;      "'  """"*"™  ■''■  ■^«' ■' 

n.(lccli„„   1  "''^"'»'""''^''  ""'.V  I"'.  "xplai„c,l  hv  Ihir 

,„   ''     :''^  T  """■'■  '■'"""  '■'"■'■'"•- «'-"  *"■•-»  ■ 
1 Hh:';:;;;i";  ,::t::;,;";:'^;"f ^--^^^ 

'P'MMiMl  f,w    the  working' of  AmerieuM 
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conditions  in  a  way  that  Ids  more  sheltered  womankind 
had  not  l)een.     In  tlie  l>leacliin-g  of  the  hlack  ani  tlie 
f^rey,  the  cliange  will  be  the  more  sti'iking  in  the  former; 
tlij  recovery  of  liealth  will  l)e'eonspicuons  in  proportion 
to  the  gravity  of  the  disease.    America  luis  meant  oppor-   ^ 
tnnity  for  women  even  more*  in   some   ways    than  for 
men.     The  ga[)  l%tween  theYn  has  bfeen'  lessened  in  pro- 
portion  as   the   gap    between    the    American   and    the    ;, 
Knropean  luus  widened.     The  average  American  wonian' 
is  ilislinctly  more  different  from    her  average  .Eiiglish  ' 
sister   than  is    tlie  case  with  tlieir  res^xBctive  brotht^r-s. 
The  training  of  the   Englisli  girl  starts  from  the  very 
bcgimiing    on  a  different  basis  from    that  of    tlie  boy  ; 
she  is  tanght    t(j  restrain  her   iini)nlses,  wliile    his    are 
'   allowed    mnch  freer   scope  ;  the    sister    is    expected    to 
defer  to  the  brotiier  from    the    tinu^    slia  can   walk    or    ♦ 
talk.     In    vVmerica  this"  diffei-ence    of    training   is  con- 
stantly tending  to  the  vanishing  point.       Th(i  American 
woman  has  never  learned  to  play  second  iiddh;.     The 
American  giH,  as  Mr;  Henry  James  says,  is  rarely  nega- 
tive ;  she  is  either  (ancl  nsnally)  a  most  charming,  suc- 
cess or  (and  exceptionally)  a  most  <lisastions  failnre. 
Tlu!     i)athetic    arjiiy    of    ineffective    s!)insters    clin<nn(r 
apcflogctically  to  the  skirts  of  gentility  is  consj)icn()ns 
by  its  absence  in  America.     The  conditions  of  lif(>  there 
encourage  a  girl  to  undertake  what  she  can  do  b^st,  with 
a  comparatively  healthy  disregard  of  its  fancied  '^res[)ec- 
tability."      Her  cynsciousness  of   eHiciency  reacts  in  a 
thousand    ways  ;    her    feet   are    planted    on    so   solid   a 
hjundation  that  she  'inevitably  seems  an  importint  con- 
structive   part  of  society.      The  contnuit   between   the 
American  woman  and  tlie  English  woinaij  in  this  respett 


■  J 


:;;  the  %„e.  of  ,,e  K..ec.Mt::  t::;";Te:  z 

.ilH.nneun,bent  a.-cl,itrave  easily  an,I  securely    Z.  . 
'«■'  P>-te.l  .s,„a,.%  a,K.  the  ,Li„  lil"      ,;,:";  ^ 

^te^:::;:;-i:-:xrtt.^r"". 

to  the  attitude,  a„  effect  1  Jgh  ^  /  ;'  ,f  '''"T'''^' 

_   Ihe  Ameneau  woman,  too.  ha.,  ha<l  ,uo'e  ti.ne  tinu 
the  Ameneau  man   to  eiiltivifu  ti. 
von  >vlll   .1  ,      ''""'^''te  tlie  more  amahle  — if 

si,         T      '"'."•«  «'';»7-'l'-lities  „(,  Ameriean  ,:ivi  - 
MXts,  that  ot   America  practically  of  „„„  nriK-     Tl 
1-  ien,  of  tlK,.  An,erican  nun,  so  fi.  has      ,      \;.c^^  t'r 

;'   "''^"  •^'icMtic'ing  on  tile  altar  of  the  Gi-irP.      Tr 

Aiiiei'H'in   <.;fw>.,   •       rx  *'" n- <iiui  Oilier 

h"s  «        i  ,        ,, "  ""•■"  '■""»I"-""»ly  .superior  to  h.. 

-  •- tl.  :!i:;;,i;;Li;r;r:r;  .r'':,^;:"'^' 

-y  '«  w,.tl,,  wouh,  .,cny  the  IZ      '      ''■"""'  " 
'«;;vay  in  whhh  an   expression  such  a.s  "  laulies' 
'■'hui     ■«  umleiiitooil  in  the  Criit,.,!  «,  ,      i         ,      ^ 

xeenie,!  to  n,e  very  t,- ,1    f  ,  •  "  '"'•■'  "'"•'■'« 

sex  in   th.,t  ,.       ;     ■  '  ^'"'  I'"-""'""  "'  tlie  gentler 

«H,t^^.„  ;?■•■,'''  '•'"''"™''-  -I'""  wesee  an  in- 

"onl    ••  is  l"'l"-»  »"'.'/•     I..  A.heri,.a,  ,„,l,.ss  the 

"-■b      I.  en,pl,as,».,i,  the  -J.adie.-  Drawing  lio„„  '• 
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or  the  "  Ladies'  Waiting  Room  "  extends  its  hospitaUty 
to  all  those  of  the  male  sex  who  are  ready  to  hehave  as 
gentlemen  and  temporarily  forego  the  delights  of  to- 
hacco.  ,  Thus  half  of  the  male  passengers  of  the  United 
States  journey,  as  it  were,  under  the  aigis  of  woman, 
and  think  it  no  shame  to  he  enclosed  in  a  hox  lahelled  , 
with  her  name. 

Put  roughly,  what  chiefly  strikes  the  stranger*n  the 
^American  womau  is  her  candour,  her  frankness,  her 
hail-fellow-well-met-edness,  her  apparent  ahsence  of  con- 
sciousness of  self  or  of  sex,  her  spontaneity ,Tier  vivacity, 
her  fearlessness.  If  the  ohserver  himself  is  not  of  a 
specially  refined  or  delicate  type,  he  is  apt  at  fii-st  to 
misundei'stand  the  cameraderie  of  an  American  girl,  t«i 
see  in  it  suggestions  of  a  possihle  coarseness  of  iihi'c. 
If  a  vain  man,  he  may  take  it  as  a^'trihute  to  his  per- 
sonal charms,  or  at  least  to  the  sui)erior  claims  of  a 
re})resentative  of  old-world  civilisation.  But  even  to 
tlie  ohtuse  stranger  of  this  character  it  will  ultimateiy 
hecome  ohvious  — as  to  t]ie  more  refined  ohserver  ah 
initio — -that  he  can  no  more  (if  as  much)  dare  to  take 
a  liherty  with  the  American  girl  than  with  his  own 
country won'ian.  The  plum  may  a})pear  to  Im;  more 
easily  handled,  :hut  its  hloom  will  he  found  to  he  as 
intact  and  its  ethereal  ius  in  the  jealously  guarded  hot^ 
house  fruit  of  Euro})e.  He  will  find  that  her  frank  and 
charming  companiojiahility  is  as  far  removed  from  mas- 
culinity^ttift  from  coai-seness  ;  that  the  points  in  which 
sher'ilij^fflg;  from  the  European  lady  do  not  hi'ing  lier 
fUi^'^^S^^Sm^  to  a  man  on  tiu^  one;  liand,  or  to  a  connuon 
woman  oil  tlie  other,  lie  will  find  that  he  has  to  re-' 
adjust    his  standards,   to  see   that  diyei'gence   from  the 
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best  type  of  woman  liitlieito  known  to  liini  does  not 
necessarily  mean  deterioration;  if  lie  is  of  an  ope^nand 
susceptible  mind,  he  may  even  come  to  the  couclusion 
that  he  prefei-s  the  transatlantic  type  .'      , 

Unless  his  lines  in  England  have  lain  in  vert/  pleiusant 
places,  the  nitelligent  Englishman  in  enjoying  his  first 
experience    of    transatlantic    society    will    assuredly  he 
struck  by  the  si)rightliness,  the  variety,  the  fearless  in- 
dividuality of  the  American  girl,  by  her  power  of  rep- 
artee, by  the  (piaiiit  appositeness  of  her  exi)ressions,  by 
the  variety  of    her  interests,  l,y  the  aKsence  of  undue 
deference   to  his   masculine   dignity.^   If   in    his   newly 
landed  innocence  he  ventures^  to  compliment  the  girl  he 
talks  with,,..!   the  purity  of 'her  English,  and  astsumes 
that  she  diffei>.  in  that  respect  from  her  companions,  si.e 
wdl  patiiotically  repel  the  suggested  accusation  of  Iw.v 
countrywomen  by  assuring  hiin,  without  the  ghosl  „.   .. 
.smile, "' tliat  she  has  had  special  advantages,  inasmuch 
as  an   English  missionary  had  been  stationed  near  her 
tribe.-'     If  she  prefei^s  Martin   Tupper  to  Shakespeare, 
or    Strauss    to    IJeethoven,   she    will    say   so   without   a 
tremor.      Why  should  she  liypocritically  subordhiate  her 
pei-sonal  instincts   to  a  general  theory  of    taste?     Her 
iiKlcpendence    is   visible    in -her  very  dress;    she  weai-s 
wiiat  she  thinks  suits  her  (and  her  ftuste  is  sehlom  at 
hiiilt),  not  merely  what  happens   to  be  the  fashionable 
t'vak    of    the    moment.       Wl^ut    Englishman  "  does    not 
shudder  when   he  reinembei's  how  each  of   his  womaii- 
kuid— the    comely    and    the    hourly,    the    short    and 
the  hmg,  the. stout  and  the  lean  — at  once  Jissumed  the 
latest  form  of  hat,  aj.parently  utterlv  oblivicms   to  the 
question  oj  whether  it  suited  her  special  style  of  beauty 
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or  not?  Now,  an  American  girl  is  not  hnilt  that  way. 
She  wishes  to  be  in  the  ftushion  just  as  much  jus  she  can ; 
but  if  a  special  item  of  fjushion  does  not  set  her  oft'  to 
advantage,  she  gracefully  and  courageously  resigns  it 
to  tliose  who  can  wear  it  with  i)rofit.  But  honour  where 
honour  is  due !  The  English  girl  generally  shows  more 
sense  of  fitness  in  the  dress  for  walking  and  travelling ; 
she,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  realises  that  adapt- 
ability for  its  practical  purpose  is  essential  in  such  a 
ciuse.    . 

The  American  girl,  as  above  said,  strikes  one  as  indi- 
vidual, as  varied.     In  England  when  we  meet  a  gii-1  in 
a  ball-room  we  can  generally —  not  always  —  "place  " 
lier  after  a   few  minutes'  talk  ;  she  belongs  to  a  set  of 
which  you  remember  to  have  already  met  a  volume  or 
two.     Jn   some   continental    countries    the  patterns    in 
common    use  seem   reduced   to  three  or  four.     In  the 
United    States    every   new   girl    is    a    new    sensation. 
Society  consists  of  a  series  of  surprises.     Expectation 
is  contiiuially  i)i(pied.     A  and  B  and  C  do  not  hel[)  you 
to  iiuUice  I) ;  when  you  reach  Z  you  77ini/  imagine  you 
find  a  slight  trace  of  reincarnation.     Not  that  the  sur- 
prises are  invariably  i)leasant.     The  very  force  and  self- 
confidence  of  the  American  girl  doubly  and  ti-ebly  under= 
line  the  undesirable.     Vulgarity   that  would  be  stolid 
and  stodgy  in  Middlesex   becomes   blatant  and  aggres- 
sive in  New  York. 

The  American  girl  is  not  hampered  by  the  feeling  of 
chiss  distinction,  which  has  for  her  neither  religious  nor 
historical  sanction.  The  English  girl  is  fii-st  the  squire's 
danghter,  second  a  good  churchwoman,  third  an  Eng- 
lish subject,  and  fourthly  a  woman.     Even  the  best  of 
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ample  Imrve.st    from   the    pitiahle   spectacle    aiul  all  its 
results?     A  large  part  of  the  advantage  that   Ainerienu 
society  has  over  Eiiglisii  rests  in  the  comparative  alweiice 
of  this  phenomenon.     Man  there  does   not  and  cannot 
bear  himself   jis  the  cjnosui;^  of   the  female  eye  ;  the 
art  of  throwing  the  handkei^liief  has  not  been  included 
in  his  early  curriculum.     The  American   dancing  man 
does  not  dare   to  arrive  just  in  time  for  supper  or  to 
lounge   in  the  doorway  while  dozens  of  girls   line   tllc^ 
walls   in  faded  expectation   of   a  waltz.     The  Englisl/i 
girl  hei-self  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  this  state  of  thingf<. 
She  has  been  l)rought  up  to  thiidc  that  marriage   is  the 
be-all  and  end-all    of  her  existence.     ''  P\)r    my    part," 
writes   the  author  of  ^'  Cecil,  the   Coxcomb,"  "  I  never 
■blame  them  when  I  see  them  capering  and  showing  off 
their  little  monkey-tricks,  for  concpiest.     The   fault  is 
none-  of   theii-s.     It  is  i)art   of  an    erroneous   system." 
Lady   Jeune  expresses    the   orthodox   Knglish  [)osition 
when  she  asserts   Hatly  that    "  to  deny  that   marriage 
IS  the  object   of   wcmian's   existence  is   alwurd."     The 
ana(!hronistic  survival  of  the  laws  of  i)rimogeniture  aiul 
entail  practically  makes  the  marriage  of  the  daughter 
the  only  alternative  for  a  descent  to  a  lower  sphere  of  - 
society.     In  the  United  States  the  proportion  of  girls  who 
strike  one  as  obvious  candidates  for  marriage'  is  remark- 
ably  small.     This  ma//  be  owing  to  the  art  with  which 
the  American  woman  conceals  her  lures,  but  all  the  evi- 
dence points  to  its  being  in  the  main  an  entirely  natural 
and  uncons(;ious  attitude.     The   American  girl  Jias  all 
along  been  so  accustomed  to  associate  on  equal  terms  with 
the  otlier  sex  that  she  naturally  and   inevitably  regards 
him  more  in  the  light  of  a  comrade  than  of  a  possible 
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a  regular  coiiree  of  training  before  he  can  follow  the  • 
rapid  transitions  of  her  train  of  associations.     She  htuj 
'       the  happiest  faculty  in  getting  at  another's   point   of 
f  view  and  in  putting  heaS^lf  in  his  place.     Her  ini^gina- 

,  ■      tion  is  more  likely  to  be  over-active  than  tbo  sluggish. 
One  of  the  most  popular  classes  of  the  "  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Study  at  Home.'.'  is  that  devoted  to 
imaginary  travels  in  Europe..   She  isjKqnderfully  adapt- ' 
able,  and  makes  hereelf  at-  &dse.  iii^i  ^tirely  strange 
milieu  almost  l)efore.  the  transition  i^^inplete.     Both 
M.  Blouet  and  M.  B6urget  notice-  this,  and  claim  that  it 
is  a  quality  she  shares  with  the    Frenchwoman.     The 
wife  of  a  recent  President  is  a  stock  illustration  of*  it  — 
a  girl  who  wiis  transferred  in  a  moment  from  what  we 
sliould^all  a  quiet "  iiliddle-class  "  existence  to  the  apex 
-of  publicity,  and  comported  hei-self ,  in  the  n^ost  trying 
situations  with  the  etise,  dignity,  unconsciousness,  taste, 
and  graciousness  of  a  torn  princess. 

The  innocence  oi  the  American  girl  is  neither  an  affec- 
tation, nor  a  prejudiced  fable,  nor  a  piece  of  stupidity. 
The  German  woman,  qTit)ted  by  Mr.  Bryce,  found  her 
American  aompaeT  furclubar  frei,  but  she  had  at  once  to 
.  add  undfurchtbarfromm.    "  The  innocence  of  the  Amer- 
ican girl  passes  aljy^sses  of   olwcenity  without  s*ain  or 
knowledge."   She^may  l)e  perfectly  ai)le  to  Hold  her  own 
under  any  cir'cumstiuices,  but  slie  h««  littjj  of  that  detest! 
able  quality  whW^  we  call  ''knowing."     The.  immortal 
Daisy  IV^iller  is  a  ciiiu;^ng  illustration  of  this.     I  used 
sometimes  to  get  inuff^uble^ith  American  ladies,  who 
"  hoped  I  did  not  taHe  Daisy  Miller  tia  a  type  of  the 
average  American  girl,"  by  uasuring  them  that  "  I  did 
-not  —  thttt  I  thought  her  much  too  good  fpr  that."  And 
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.Tlie  whole  atmospliere  of  the  country  tends  to  pre- 
serve the  spirit  of  unsuspecting  innocence  in  the  Amer- 
ican maiden.  The  function  of  a  chaj)eron  is  very 
differently  interpreted  in  the  United  States  and  in  Eng- 
land. On  one  occasion  I  met  in  a  Pullman  car  a  young 
Wly  travelling  in  charge  of  Jief  governess.  A  chance 
conVeiT^ation  t^licited  the  fact  tliat  she  wtia  the  daughter 
of  a. well-known  New  York  hanker  ;1ind  the  fact- that  we 
had  some  mutual  accpiaiijtances  was  accepted  as  all- 
.  sufficing  wedentials  for  my  respectahility.  We  had 
happened  *o  fix  on  the  same  hotel  at  our  desthiation  ; 
and  in' the  evening,  after  dinner,  I  metjn  the  corridor 
the^stiiid  and  severe-looking //oMyt?maw<<',  who  saluted  me 
,wit^  '^Oh,  Mr.  Muirhead,  I  have  such  a  headache! 
Woidd  you  mind  going  out/<vith  my  little  girl  while  she 
makes  some  purcluuses  ?  "  I  was  a  little  taken  ahack  at 
Hi-st ;  hut  a  moment's  reflecti)a5^;a6ii>iuced  me  .thajt  I  had 
just  experienced  a  most  strikin'g  trilAite  to  the  honour 

of  the  Aii\erican  man  and  the  sociaKatmosphere  of  fetie 
United  States. 

The  psychological  method  of  s/iggostive  criticism  hius, 
I)erhai)s,  ijever  heen  applied  witllymore delicacy  of  intel- 
ligence than  in  M.  B(mrget's  clia[)te4-  <>n  the  American 
woman.  Each  stroke  of  the  pen,  or  rather  each  turn  of 
the  scalpel,  amazes  us  hy  its  keen  penetration.  As  we  at 
hust  close  thehook  and  meditate  on  what  we  liave  read, 
it  is  little  hy  little  Iwrne  in  upon  ui  tliat  thougii  due 
tribute  is  jMird  to  the  clmrming  traits  of  the  American 
woman,,  yet  the  general  outcome  of  M.  Hourget's  analy- 
sis is  truly  danmatory.  If  this  sprightly,  fiwcimiting, 
somewhat  liard  and  ('ftleuiating  young  woman  Ik-  a  true 
picture  ijf  the  transatlantic  maidl^n,  we  may  ^jgh  indeed 
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for  her  lack  of  the  Ewi^  WeihUche.     I  do  not  pretend 
say  where  M.  Bourget's  appreciation  is  '.yk  fault,-! 
It  IS  false -unaccountably  false -in  the  general  impres- 
sion It  leaves,  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt.     Perhaps  his 
attention  has  l)een  fixed  too  exclusively  on  tlie  Newport 
girl,  who,   it  must  agaiit  be  insisted  on,  is  too.nui#h 
inipregnated  with    cosmopolitan  fin  1^.  siide-im  to   be 
taken  as  the  American  type.     Botanis<|.a  flower,  use  the 
strongest  ghusses  you  will,  tear  apart  and   nai^ie   and 
analyse,-  the  result  is  a  catalogue,  the -flower  with  its 
beauty  and  perfume  is  not  there.     So  M.  Bourget  lias 
(•atoh,gued    the    separate,  qualities    of    the    American 
woman  ;  ^  a  whole  she  has  elude^i  his  analysis.     Per- 
haps this  chapter  of  his  may  be  taken  iis  an  eminent 
Illustration  of  the  limitations   of    thd»^ritical   met]u,d 
which  IS  at  times  so  illuminating,  while  m  times  it  so 
u  terly  fails  to  touch  the  heart  of  things,  or,  better,  the 
wholeness  of  things. 

.   Among  the  m„st  searching  tests  of  tlie  state  of  civil- 
isation  reached  by  any  country  are  the  character  of  its 
HKuls,  its  nummising  of  noise,  and  the  position  of  {{^ 
women.     If  the.  Hnited  States  does  n..t  stjind  ^ry  hitjh 
<>•.  the  ayplication  of  the  first  two  tests,  its  name  as^.u- 
|'<Ily  leads  all  the  rest  in  the  third.     In  nfr  other  co  Jry 
IS  the  legal  st^itus  of  women  so  high  or  so  well  secured 
ortJjeir  right  to  f(,llow  an  independwit  career  so   full# 
•vrognised  by  society  at  hirge.     In  no  other  country  is 
HO  much  done  to  provide  for  their  convenien.H)  and  conj. 
fort.     All  the  professions  are  „pen   to    them,  nnd    th? 
opi)ortunity  Xmn  widely  been   made  use  of     Teaehin<r 
l»'<'t4iring,   j.Mirnalism,    preachiug,    and    the   practice   of 
'"♦'<l'in.e  havr^long  U'en  rccoguised  as  within  Woman's 
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sphere,  and  she  is  by  no  means  unknown  at  the  bar. 
There  are  e%hty  ^alififed  lady  doctors  in  Boston  alone, 
and  twenty-fiye  lady  Hwyers  in  Chicago.  A  business 
card  before  me  as  J  jiyrite  reads,  "  Mesdames  Foster  &' 
Steuart,  Meilibei-s  of  the  Cotton  Exohange  and  Board 
of  Trade,  Real  Instate  and  Stock  Brokera,  143  Main 
Street,  Houston,  Te^as."  The  American  woman,  how- 
ever, is  often  found  in  still  ihore  unexpe(^ted  .occupa- 
tions. Thg*e  are  nund)eis  of  women  dentists,  barbei-s, 
^  and  livery -stable  keepera.  Miss  Emily  Faithful  saw  a 
railway  pointswoman  in  Oeorgia  ;  and  one  of  the  regular, 
.steamei-s  on  Lake  Champlain,  when  I  was  there,  was 
successfully  steered  by  a  pilot  in  petticoats.  Thtire  ia 
one  ])rofession  that  is  cIoscmI  to  women  in  tlie  United 
States  —  that    of    barmaid.     Tliat   professional    associa- 

<    '1  tion  of  woman  with  man  when  h(^  is  apt   to  Ih';  in  his 

most  animal  moods  is  fi^-mly  talwxx'd    in  America  ^^  all 

•  •  hon()ur  to  it  I  -    - 

Tlie  career  of  a  lady  whose  acujuaintance  I  made  in 

New  York,  and  whomif  shall  call  Miss  I'ndereiust,  illus- 

^  trates  the  })ossibilities  open  to  the  American  girh     Born 

in  Iowa,  Miss  l-ndereast  h)st  her  motluM*  when  she  wjis 
three  years  old,  and  s[)ent  her  early  childhood  in  com-'' 
])any  with  her  fj^er,  who  was  a  travelling  geologist  and 
mining  prospector.  She  could  ride  almost  before  sjie  could 
walk,  and  soon  became  an  expert  shot.  Once,  when  only" 
ten  yeai-s  of  age,  she  shot  down  an  Indian  who  \\as  in 
the  act  of  killing  a  white  woman  with  liis  tomahawk  ; 
and  on  another  occasion,  when  her  father's  camp  was 
surrounded  by  hostile  Intlians,  she  galloped  out  U[)on  her 
pony  and  biought  relief.  "She  was  so  much  at  home 
with  the  shy,  wild  creatures  of  the  woods  that  she  learned 
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then-  calls,  and  ^ihey  v^^ould  come  to  her 'like  so  many 
(Jpniestic  birds  and  animals.  She  would  come  into  camp 
with  wild  birds  and  squirrels  on  her  'should^.  She 
could  lasso  a  steer  with  the  l)est  of  them.  When,  at 
last,  she  went  to  ghiduate  at  the  State  Univei-sity  of 
( 'olorado,  sht?  paid  for  her  last  year's  tuition  with  th^ 
proceeds  of  her  own  herd  of  cattle."  After  graduating 
at  Colorado  State  University,  she  took  a  full  coui-se  in  a 
commercial  college,  and  then  tailght  school  for  some  time 
at  Denver.  I^ater  she  fjtudied  and  tiiught  music,  for 
which  she  Itad  a'marked  gift.  The  next  important  step 
brought  her  to  New  York,  \vhere  she  gained  \n  a  com- 
petitive examination  the  position  of  secretary  in  the  office, 
of  tiie  Street'  C!leaning  ,  Department.  Her  linguistic 
accomplishment  (for  she  had  studied  seveml  foreign 
languages)  stood  her  in  good  stead,  and  during  the  ill- 
iiess  of  lier  chief  she  practically  ULinaged  the  depart- 
nieiit  and  "bossed"  fifteen  hundred  Italian  lai^urei-s  in 
their  o\Vn  tongue.  Miss  UjidereiiHt  c^-ried  on  her  musical 
.studies  far  enough  to  l)e  offered  a  position  in  an  oper- 
atic conipany,  while"  her  ^linguistic  studies  ([ualified  her 
for  the  i)ost  of  United  States  Custom  House  Inspectress. 
Latterly  she  hius  devoted  lier  time  mainly  to  journalism 
and  littM-ature,  prodncing,  inter  alia,  aguidelH)ok  to  New 
York,  a  novel,  and  a  volume  of  es8P^V_"on  social,  tapics. 
ft  is  a  little  difficult  t(»  realise  when  talking  with  the 
accomplished  and  womanly  litterateur  that  ^i^ie  luw  Ikhmi 
in  her  .day  a  slayer  of  Indians  and  "a  migh||g^uirtress 
iK^fore  the  Lord;"  but  botii  tl*e  factw  and  tlie  opi)oifuT 
nitie.s^  underlying  them  testify  in  the  mowt  striking  iiian- 
ner  to  tlic  largeness  of  the  sphere  of  action  opeiV  to  the 
f'Kella  Aiiieri<-ana.  , 
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If  American  women  have'be^  well'treat^pd^y  their 
meh-f oik,  they  have  npbly  discharged  theiKlebt.     It  is 
trite-  to  refer  to  the  numeipus  solienies  of  ^lilanthropy 
in  whicli  American,  women  liave  pla^l  so  |ffpminent  af 
part,  to  allude, to  the  facf  that- tlie^jt-have  jis  f  body  u^^d^') 


tlieir  leisure  to  cuflivate  Ifeose  arts' and  gri^  /of  ff: 


whicli  the  preocdlto^n  of  marf^has  led  hil^^  oftt^^ 
to  neglect.  'I^l»i-t^^l*>er  may  weU  close  with  J^e  .words  ^* 
of  Professor  Bry^^^o  country^Hieix^ito  ^'we  ^re  to 
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tion  of  their  food,  and  seem  really  to  expect  that  mamma 
and  nurae  will  go  through  with  the  prescrihed  juggHng 
with  pots  and  pans,  cylindei^s  and  lamps. 

A  little  later  the  importjince  of  the  American  child  is 
just  as  evident,  though  it  takes  on  different  forms.  The 
small  American  seems  to  consider  himself  the  father  of 
the  man  in  a  way  never  contemplated  hy  the  poet.  He 
interrupts  the  conversation  of  his  eldera,  he  has  a  voice 
in  every  matter,  he  eats  and  drinks  what  seems  good  to 
liim,  he  (or  at  any  rate  she}  wears  tinger-rings'of  price, 
he  has  no  shyness  or  even  modesty.  The  theory  of  the 
equality  of  man  is  rampant  in  the  nursery  (though  I  use 
this  Word  only  in  its  conveUtioUal  and  figurative  sense, 
for  American  children  do  not  confine  themselves  to  their 
nui-series).  You  will  actually  hear  an  American  mother 
say  of  a  child  of  two  or  three  yeare  of  age  :  "  I  can't  induce 
him  to  do  this  ;  "  "  Sh^  ivont  go  to  l)ed  when  I  tell  her ;  " 
''  She  ivill  eat  that  lemon- pie,  though  I  know  it  is  had  for 
her."  Even  the  puhlic  authorities  seem  to  recognise  tlie 
iidierent  right  of  the  American  child  to  Itave  his  own 
Avay,  as  the  folhnving  paragraph  from  the  New  York 
Herald  of  April  8,  l89<),  will  testify  : 

■  WAsnrx(jTox,  A})ril  7.  — The  lawn  in  front  of  the  White 
Hoiisethis  morning  was  littered  with  paper  bags,  the  <ly W 
shells  of  eggs,  and  the  remains  of  p]aEster  hincheon  basket!. 
It  is  said  that  a  large  i)art  of  the  lawn  must  be  resodded. 
The  children,  shut  out  from  their  usual^'omp  in  the  grpunds 
at  the  bacjc  of  the  mansion,  made  their  way  into  the  front 
when  the  sun  came  out  in  the  afternoon,  and  gambolled 
al)out  at  will,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  rain-soaked  turf. 
The  police"  stationed  in  the  grounds  rnln///  I'ln/cftrori'd 
tit  itemiKuh'  till'  i/oinit/sft'rs  to  ;/»  niiuii/,  and  were  tiiudly  suc- 
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It  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  say  that   this   kind  „( 
Wu.g,ng  ,     ,  a,^,y  ,,„.,„  ^„  ^^^^  ^,^^  _^^_^^^.^^^^^      n     <. 

..ttractwe  object  to  the  stranger  fron>  without.     On  the 

ontravy.  .t  is  very  apt  to  n.ake  the  sai.l  stranger  1™^ 

.strenuously  to  spank  tl,e.,e .  bu.hling  citizens  ,1  a  tZ 

'1  wha    I  want  to  say  on  this  topic  luvs  heen,  well  sai.l 
lO'  n,v  brother  Findlay  AInirhead  in  an  article  on  "'Z 

ff«..^^^^.,  that  I  venture  to  quote  the  bulk  of  that  article 
The  American  Small  Boy 

tl.J'r  nTl';"™  """'  '"•■'■  '"  *'"l'™-"t'"l   i"   history  by 
the  youthful  (ieor^e  Washington,  who  »u|,>,.e,l  tln-oui  bj^ 

trankfm*  whose  abn„r„,al  simplicity  in   the   purchase 
..."s,ca    n,.,trun,ent»  has  becon,e  proverbial.     '  Z^jt 
|»  not  taken  down  in  shorthand  as  it  occurs,  and  it  "one 
n-  lags  a  littl.     The  n.dern  An.erican  ;„all  ,  ov  i     . 

«<ntbies,  ,d  all  events  l„s  ,„„st  |>r,n„incnt  cl,ar.acteristi,.s 
as  tbey  strike  a  stranger,  are  not  illustrated  in  the   10: 
lieriod. of  their  career.  ineRUUd 

t  bttle  to  the  stranger  ,f  young  America  stayed  at  home 

ay   .,  t,>ck  the  A,„er,can  small  boy  to  bis  native  h,au,d.s 
n  order  to  see  wind  he  is  like.     He  is  very  nn.ch  in  e 

'l-ncc  even  on  tbi«?5i,l,.  the  AMgntic      At  ce,.t.,i„  . 

l';.'""Mlat,.s  n,  Lan-oiK.  witj^aeility  .d'  the  Brttisl,  sov- 
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ereign  ;  for  the  American  nation  cherishea^llaj|ji|fcmoniadic 
habit  of  travelling  in  families,  and  ^^^&JflHHHHP^ot  left 
behind.     He  abounds  in  Paris  ;  he  i^MP^plrW^taly ;  and 
lie  is  a  drug  in  Switzerland.     He  is'mfeienient  to  be  allo.wed     " 
for  by  all  who  make  the  Grand  Tour,  for  his  voice  is  ^ard 
in  every  land.    On  the  Continent^  during  the  season,  no  first-    _^. 
class  hotel  can  be  said  to  be  complete  without  its  A;rtpiPpiPSW^ 
family,  includin^the  small  1!)oy.     He  does  not,  indeed,  ap- 
pear to  "  come  of!:""  to  his  fitJJ^'extent  in  this  country,  but  in      -   , 
all  Continental  resorts  he^^a  small  boy  that  may  be  felt, 
as  probably  our  fellow-com^v^men  all  over  Europe  are  now 
discovering.  k^'  / 

There  is  little  use  in4,ttempting  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
the  subjeetof  the  presevrt.  paper  is  distinctly  disagreeablif. 
There  is  little  beauty^n  h.im  tliiS;  we  should  desire  him. 
He  is  not  only  restless  himself,  bij^t  he  is  the  cause  of  Jtest- 
lessness  in  others.  He  has  no  respect  even  for  the  quies- 
cent evening  hour,  devoted  to  cigarettes  on  the  terrace  after 
fdble  Whute,  and  he  is'^^t  to  be  o^yaweil  by  a  look.  It  is^ 
A  constant  source  of  A^onder  t5  the '^oughtfully  inclined 
•  how  the  American  man  is  evolved  from  the  American  boy ; 
lit  is  a  problem  much  more  knotty  than  the  d^c^ty  con- 
cerning apple-dumplings  which  so  perj)le^ed  "'J^irmer 
George."  No  one  need  desire  a  plea^B|^r  tj^elling  @om- 
paniou  than  the  American  man;  it  is  iufpossible  to  imagine 
a  more  disagreeal^e  one  than  the  America^Jjoy. 

The  American  small  ^y  is  precociousy^^  it  is  not  i§hh 
the  erudite   precocity  of  the  German   Heinecken,  wlio  a^ 
three,  years  of  age  iS*a,s  intimately  ac(piain'ted-with  Jiis 
and  geography  ancieiijt;  and   modern,  saCred  'anc^ajtofane; 
besides  bein*'able  to  conyepe  fluently,  in  Lati3yPfei 
and    German.       We   kftwyf^    of    course,  that  eacl^of 
twenty -two  Presid^ipi  of  the  United  States  gave  such  lively 
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promise  in  his  youth  that  twenty-two  aged  friends  of  the 
twenty-two  families,   without   any   colhision,   placed   their 
hands  upon  the  youthful  heads,  pro],hesyinK  their  future 
.  ^  eminence.     But  even  this  remarkable  coincidence  does  not 
affect  the   fact   that   the  precocity  of    the  average  trans- 
atlantic boy  IS  not  generally  in  the  most  useful  branches 
of  knowledge,  but  rather,  in  the  direction  of  habits,  tastes 
■  and  opiniom     He  is  not,  however,  evenly  precocious.     He 
unites  a  talfe  for  jewelry  with  a  passion  for  candy    -  He 
■^  combines  a  penetration  into  the  motives  of  others  with  an 
infantile    indifference    to    exposing    them    at*  inconvenient 
times.     He  has  an  adult  decision  in  his  wishes,  but  he.  has 
a  youthful  shal^lessness'in  seeking  their  fulfilment.     One 
of   his  most  exasperating  peculiarities   is  the   maimer   in 
which  he  querulously  harps  upon  the  single  string  of  his 
wants.     He  sjts  down  before  the  refusal  of  his  mother  and 
^shrilly  besieg»it.     He  does  i^t  desist  for  company      He 
does  not  wish.  Wbehave  well  before  strangers.     He  desires 
to  have  his  wisir||,ited;*and  he  knows  he  will  probably 
be  allowed  to  suc(|||if  he  insists  before  strangers.     He  is 
^<.U«tinguished  by  al)ruta^  Mnkness,  combined  with  a  cynical 
(Hsregard  for  all  feminii^uses.     He  not  seldom  calls  up 
the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  scheming  innocence  •  and 
he  frequently  crucifies  his  female  relatives.     He  is  gener- 
ally an   adept  in    discove^-ing  what  will    most   annoy   his 
family  circle  ;  and  he  is  perfectly  unscrupulous  in  aveng- 
ing himself  for  all   injuries,  of  which   he  receives,  in  his 
.3)wii  opinion,  a  large  number.     He  has  an  accurate  inem<,ry 
»T  for  aH  promises  made  to  his  advantage,  and  he  is  relentless 
in  exacting  payment  tQ,,.#^e   uttermost  farthing.     He  not 
seldom  displays  a  singulai-  ingenuity  in  interpreting  am- 
biguous terms  for  his  owirb^hoof.     A  youth  of  this  kind 
IS  reported  to  have  demanded  (and  received)  eight  apples 
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from  his  mother,  who  had  bribed  liim  to  temporary  stillness 
by  the  promise  of  a  few  of  that  fruit,  his  ground  being  that 
tHe  Scriptures  contained  the  sentence,  '<  "Wherein  few,  that 
is,  eight,  souls  were  saved  by  water."  , 

i-  The  American  small  boy  is  possessed!' moreover,  of  a 
well-nigh  invincible  (iploiub.     He  is  not  impertinent,  for  it 
never  enters  into  his  head  to  take  up  the  position  of  pro- 
testing inferiority  which  impertinence  implies.     He  merely 
takes  things  as  they  come,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  express 
his  opinion  of  them.     An  American  young  gentkman  of  the 
mature  age  of  ten  was  one  day  overtaken  by  a  fault.     His 
father,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  expressed  his  displeas- 
ure.   '<  What  am  I  to  do  with  you,  Tommy  ?  What  am  I  to  do 
with  you  ?  "     "I  have  no  suggestions  to  offer,  sir,"  was'the 
response  of  Tommy,  thus  appealed  to.     Even  in  trying  cir- 
cumstances, even   when  serious   misfortune   overtakes  the 
youthful  American,  his  aplonih,  his  confidence  in  his  own 
opinion,  does  not  wholly  forsake  him.     Such  a  one  was  found 
weeping  in  the  street.     On  being  asked  the  cause  of  his  tears, 
he  sobbed  out  in  mingled  alarm  and  indignation  :  "  I'm  lost ; 
mammy's  lost  me;  I  told  the  darned  thing  she'd  lose  me." 
The  recognition  of  his  own  liability  to  be   lost,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  recognition  of  his  own  superior  wisdom,  are 
ex(piisitely  characteristic.     They  would  be  quite  incongru- 
ous in  the  son  of  any  other  soil.     In  his  intercourse  with 
strangers  this  feeling  exhibits  itself  in  the  complete  self- 
possession    and   samj-frokl  of   the  youthful   citizen  of  the 
Western  Republic.     He  scorns  to  own  a  curiosity  which  he 
dare  not  openly  seek  to  satisfy  by  direct  questions,  and  he 
puts  his  (juestions   accordingly  on  all  subjects,   even   the 
most  private  and  even  in  the  case   of  the  most  reverend 
strangers.     He  is  perfectly  free  in  his  remarks  upon   all 
that  strikes  him  as   strange  or  reprehensible  in  any  one's 
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personal  appearance  or  behaviour;  and  he  never  dreanis 
tliat  Ills  victims  might  prefer  not  to  be  criticised  in  public 
But  he  IS  quick  to  resent  criticism  on  himself,  and  he  shows 
the  most  perverted  ingenuity  in  embroiling  with  his  family 
any  outsider  who  may  rashly  attempt  to  restrain  his. ebulli- 
tions. He  IS,  in  fact,  like  the  Scottish  thistle :  no  one  may 
meddle  with  him  with  impunity.  It  is  better  to  "  never 
mind  him,"  as  one  of  the  evils  under  the  sun  for  which 
there  is  no  remedy. 

Probably  this  development  of  the  American  small  boys' 
IS  due  in  great  measure  to  the  absorption  of  their  fathers 
in   business,  which  necessarily  surrenders  the  former  to  a 
too  undiluted  "  regiment  of  women."     For  though  Thack- 
eray is  unquestionably  right  in  estimating  highly  the'  in- . 
fluence  of  refined  feminine  society  upon  youths  and  young 
men,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  small  boy  is  all  the  better  for 
contact  with  some  one  whose  physical  prowess  commands 
his  respect.     Some  allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the 
peevishness    of    boys    condemned    to    prolonged    railway- 
journeys,  and  to  the  confinement  of  hotel  life  in  cities  and 
scenes  in  which  they  are  not  old  enough  to  take  an  interest ' 
ihey  would,   doubtless,   be  more  genial  if  they  were  left    ■ 
behind  at  school. 


Ihe  American  hoy  has  no  monopoly  of  the  character- 
istics under  consideration.     His  little  sister  is  often«  his' 
equal  in  all  department's.     Miss  Mariyat  tells  of  a  little  " 
girl  of  five  who  appeared  alone  in  the  table  dliSte  room' 
<>t  a  large  and  fashionable  hotel,  ordered  a  copious  and 
variegated  breakfast,  and  silenced  the  tiino^  misgiv- 
ings of  the  waiter  with  "I  guess  I  payJ^^^Sy  "      M 
another  hotel  I  lieard  a  similar  little  mSt-rV-'a  fit-of 
iiitantile  rage,  address  her  mother  as'  "You  nasty,  mean 
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old  crosspatch ;  "  ami  the  latter,  who  in  otlitn-  re.spectH 
seemed  a  very  sensihle  and  intelligent  Avoman,  yielded   . 
to  the  storm,  and  had  no  words  of  relmke.     I  anvafraid    • 
-  it  was  a  little  l)o5^  who  in  the  same  way  called  liis  father    ' 
a  "black-eyed    old   skunk;"  but  it  migjit  just  as  welk 
have  been  a  girl.  ^  W 

While  not  asserting  that  all  American  children  ai-e  of 
this  brand,  I  do  maintain  that  the  sketch  is  fairly  typical 
of  a  very  large  class  —  perhaps  of^dl  except  those  of 
exceptionally  firm  and  sensible  parents.     Tfie  strangi^t . 
thing  about  the  matter  is,, however,  that  the  fruit  dot's    '■ 
ui^t*  l)y  any  means  correspond  t(Vfhe  sj^ed;  the  wind  is- 
sown,  but  tiie  wlurlwind  is  uot  reaped.     The  unendur-  ' 
able  child  does  m)t  necessarily  become    aic  intolerable 
man.     Fiy  sonie  mysterious  chemistry  (if  the^AmericUn 
atmospliere,  social  or  otlicrwisc,  the  horrid  little  minx 
blossoms  out  into  a  charming  and  woiju-mly  girl,  With' 
just  enouj 
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bluntness  -and    hru^^V^^i^^^ToT^^^^ 
Hence    he  father  and  another  are  apt  to  Uy  alniosftoo  ■ 
niueh  stress  on  the.separate  and  indivi(hial  entity  of  their 
^H  to   slum  t.K,  scrnpulously  anything  upproaeinng' 
theyjolent  coercion  of  another's  wilL     That  the  results 
are  not  more  disastrous 'seems  owing  to  a  saving  quality 
^n    the    chdd    hi^nself.     The    c^utiftcteristic    XLic.    ^ 
.shrewdness  and 
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■  iiise  the  *'^ tights  of  children,"  and  develop  the  political 
capacity  of  boys  an^  girls,  may  form  an  ap^io})iiate  end- 
ing to  this  chaplfei;.  /  The  republic  was  established  by 
Mr.  William  R.  George,  in  1895.  It  occupies  a  large 
tent  aihd  several  wooden  buildings  on  a  farm  forty-eight 
acres  in  extent.  In  summer  it  accommodates  about  two 
hundred  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
seventeen  ;  and  about  forty  of  these  remain  in  residence 
throughout  the  year.  The  republic  is  self-governing, 
and  its  econoiuic  basis  is  one  of  honest  industry.  Every 
citizen  luis  to  earn  his  living,  and  his  worT<  is  paid  for 
with  the  tin  currency  of  the  republic.  Half  of  the  day 
is  devoted  to  work,  the  other  half  to  recreation.  The 
boys  are  employed  in  farming  and  carpentry  ;  the  girls 
sew,  cotxk,  and  so  on.     The  rates  of  wages  vary  from  50 

.  ceHts  to  90  cei^ts  a  day  according  to  the  grade  of  Work. 
(Ordinary  nleals  cDst  alK)ut  10  cents,  and  a  night's  lodg- 
ing the  sanie  ;  but  those  who  have  the  means  and  tlic 

■^inclination  inay  have  mor(>  sumptuous  iheals  for  25(;(Mit<s, 
or  bojii-d  iit  the  ''  WaldcJrf  "  for  about  *!  (l()s.)  a,  week. 
.W  the  regular  work  offered  to'all  is  paid  for'at  rates 
amply  sufhcient  to  cover  the  ('X[>enses  of  Ixuird  and  lodg- 
ing, the  idle'and  ,im[)rovident  have- either,  tx)  go  witliout 
or  make  uj)  for  their  neglect  by  overtime  work,  'riiose 
who  save  inoui'v  receive  its  full  value  on  leiiving  the 
rei)ublic,  in  clothes  and  provisions  to  t^ike  back  to  tlacir 
liomes  in  the  slums  of  New  York.  Some  b«^)y>i  liave  been 
known 'to  savt^  'i<50  (XlO)  in  the  two  months  of  sunnnVr 
work.  Tlu^  re))ublic  hiw  its  own  legislature,  court-liouse, 
jail,  sch<K)ls,  and  the  like.  The  legislature  has  two 
bruirches.  The  memlnn's  of  tlie  lowei»  liouse  are  eleetiid 
*^)y  ballot  weekly,  tliose  of  the^senate  fortnightly.     Each 
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grade  of  labour  ejeote  one  meud.,^::;:^Z:Zen:^,. 

very  twe  y«  const.titente.    .Offences  again,,t  the  laws  of 

e  .^,,ul,he  are  stringently <iealt  witlva.ul  the  jail,  witlf 

.enee      The  pohee  force  consists  of  thirteen  toys  ami 
t-o  g,rls  ;  the  office  of  "  cop,"  with  it,  wages  of  M  cento 

:',  *'^'  '".  ""S-'y  -^t^J.  l'"t  ca,u.„t  1«  ohiinedTitS 
the  i»«»„,g  of  a  stiff  civil  servke  exanunatio„:  " 

ho  far  tins   interesting  experin.ent   is  sai.l  hy  „„„a   ' 

•Hithoritiea  to  have  worked  well  '    It  i„  „  .         ■  r^    . 
i;t..ni..„„i  i    ""keuwcll.     It  IS  not  a  socialist  cor 

t^.pian  scheme,  but  frankly  acceptis  existing  ,-„n,litioiis 
""rf  tries  t^imake  the  iK-st  of  them.     U  is  no      v  2 

::r  """'^  "'■'"■'"'«  ^^  '■""-•••  ■•■he  2ZJ7iZ 

hint,  s.  If  restiumt,  and  il,de,K,n,lence.     The  measure      - 
'li»«u«scd  by   the    legislature  are  not   of   the  I  .      . 

-.;..i..~y.oimpos:ad,;;.::r;J::t;::;;:;;';;^:^^ 

,  ll"' l«-il>le  disa.lvantages  connected  with  an  cxiS-ii-      . 
"  '<    "I  this  k,i„l  easily  ,„,vcst   ihcmselvcs;  but  Jin  '. 

'•'^<;   <  'M>nlm,,s  wdl  thani  AhouMI„Mnnu.l  into    n^^ 
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Interriational  Misapprehensions  and 

National  Differences     '  ^ 

SOME  yea^  ago  I  was  visiting  the  cjcloranut  oi 
Niagara  Falls  in  London  and  listening  to  tli« 
intelligent  description  of  the  scene  given  by  tlie 
■'  '^'^'' lecturer."  In  the  coui-se  of  this  , he  pointed 
out  (loat  Island,  the  wooded  islet  that  parts  the  head- 
long watei-s  of  the  Niagara  like  a  coulter  and  slreai-s 
them  into  the  separate  falls  of  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian shores.  Behind  me  stood  an  English  lady  who  did 
iw)t  (juite  catch  what  the  lecture)'  said,  and  turned,  to 
her  huslmnd  in.  surprise.  ''Rhode  Island?  Well,  I 
knew  Rhode  Island  Was  one  of  the  smallest  States,  but 
I  had  no  idea  it  wtw  so  small  jis  that.! "  -dui  ""another 
<)cctwion  an  Englishman,  invited  t(>  smile  at  inK  idea  of 
a  fellow-countryman  t^hat  the  Rocky  Mountains  IVankcd 
the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  exclaimed  :  "  H(/\  Id)- 
surd;  The  Rocky  Mountains  nmst  Ikj  at  least  two 
hundred  miles  from  th<!  Hudson."  Even  so  ihtelligent 
a  traveller  and  so  friendly  a  critic  as  Miss  Floi-ence 
i.  Fmncis  li 
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to  tho  amplitude  of  the  Anierican  contiiieijft,  gravc^ly 
asserts  that  "  Pennsylvania ..coVei-s  a. tract  of  hvud  larger 
than  England,  France,  Spain,  and  (iermany  all  put 
together,"  tlie  real  fact  l»eing  that  even  the  smallest  of 
the  countries  named  is  much  hirger  than  the  State,  wiiiU' 
tht*  cond)ined  area  of  the  four  is  n»ore  than  fourteen 
timew  as  great.     Texas,  the  largest  Stat<'  in  tlio  Union,. is 
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not  so  Yery  much  more  extensive  than  either..  Oermanvr 
,.    or  France.        ■*     , 

An  analogous  .want  of  a(^quainfcince  with  the  mental 
geography  of  America  wa.s  sliown  hy  tlie  iMiglisl,  lady  » 
w-liom   Mr.    Freeman    lieard  exphiining  to  .a  cuUivated 
American  friend  who  Sir  Walter  Scott  was,. and  what 
were  the  titles  of  his  chief  works, 

It  m  to  such  international  ignorance  as  this  that  much 
if  not  most,  of  the  British  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
United  States  may  be  traced  ;  just  as  the  a«ute  critic 
may  see  in  ,the  complacent  and  persistent  misspelling  of 
English  namei^  by  the  leading  journals  of  Paris  an  in,l,-x     dk 
.  of  that  French' attitude  of  indifference  towards  foreigmM>.     ^ 
that  involved  the  possibility  of  a  Sedan.      It  is  i,„t,  lu'r-      ' 
haps,  easy  to  adduce  exactly  parallel  instancu-s  of  Aiueii- 
can    ignorance    of    Great    Britain,    thougli    Mr.    Ilemy 
James,  who  probably  knows   his    England  l)etter  thtiii 
nmeoutof  ten  Englishmen,  det^cribes  Lord  Lam'beth,'the 
eldest  s(m  of  a  duke,  m  himself  a  memlK^-  of  the  House 
of  Lords  ("An  International  Episode  ").     It  was  amus- 
n.g  to  finer  when  meine  Weniffkrit  was  nuuU'   the  object 
of  a  lesson  in  a  Massachusetts  school,  that  many  of  the 
<i'ihli«'n    knew  the  name    England  only  in   connection 
with  their  own  New  England  home:     Nor,  I  foar,  can  it 
1«'  ^eniwl  that  much  o*  the  historical  teaching  in  the 
pn..-.r    schi,ol8  of  the  United  States  gives  a  so.newl.j^t 
<>ne-sid*M|  view  of  tlwi  p.ust  relations  l)et\veen  the  m<)ther 
conntiy    mid    her    revolted    daught<^r.      The    American 
chiW  i^  u>j*   taught  as  much  as  Jr.  ought  to  U-  that  the         ' 
Engbsh   pt'oplr  af  to-day  repudiate   Hi*'  attitude  of  the 
arist.K,atic   Britmh  goxerwment  of  1770  ,ts  stn.ngly  as 
Amt*ricans  the?rjiK>,lves. 
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The  American,  however,  must  not  plume  himself  too 
much  on  hin  superior  knowledge.  Shameful  as  the 
British  ignorance  of  America  often  is,  a  corresponding 
American  ignorance  of  (Jreat  Britain  would  be  vastly 
more  shameful.  An  American  cannot  understand  him- 
self unless  he  knows  something  of  his  origins  beyond  the 
seas ;  'the  geography  and  history  of  an  American  child 
must  perforce  inq||Bie  the  history  and  geography  of  the 
British  Isles.  For  ^a» Briton,  however,  knowledge  of 
Am«irica  is  ^^^fsJ^^^ne  of  the  highly  desirable  things 
than  one  o^^.«a!^oiutely  indi8pensai)le.  It  would  cer- 
tainly l)eiokifi"*^^ertaih  want  of  humanity  in  me  if  I 
failed  to  take  an)^^uterest  in  the  welfare  of  my  sons  and 
daughtei-s  who  liiid  emigrated  to  New  Zealand;  but  it 
is  evident  that  fJlr  the  conduct  of  my  own  life  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  doings  is  not  so  essential  for  me  as  a 
knowledge  of  what  my  father  was  and  did.  The  Ameri- 
can of  Anglo-Saxon  stock  visithig  Westminster  Abbey 
seems  paniUeled  alone  by  the  (rreek  of  Syracuse  or 
Magna  (Inecia  visiting  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  ;  and  tjie 
experience  of  either  is  one  thatlc^s  favoured  mc^rtals  may 
unfeignedly  envy.  But  the  American  and  the  Syracusan 
alike  would  be  wrong  were  he  to  feel  either  scorn  or 
elation  at  the  superiority  of  the  guest's  knowledge  of  the 
liost  over  the  host's  knowledge  of  tiie  gUest. 

Ifowever  that  may  be,  an<l  whatever  latitude  W(>  allow 
to  the  proverbial  connection  ()f  familiarity  and  contempt. 
tluM-e  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  tliat  closer  knowledges 
of  one  another  will  but  increase  the  mutual  t^ymimthy 
and  esteem  of  the  Briton  and  tlie  Americ!|n.  Tlie 
former  wiM  find  that  Bvt)thcr  Jonathan  isj  not  so  exujber- 
iintly  aiKr  per|)etually  8tarred-and-«trii)ed .  as  tlie  comic 
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cartoonist  would  have   us  believe;  and   the  American 
will  find  that  John  Bull  doeSnot  always  wear  top-boots 
,    or  invariably  wield  a  whip.    hThiiigs  that  from  a  distance 
s^m  preposterous  and  even  revolting  will  often  assume 
a  very  different fuise  when  Seen  in  their  native  environ- 
inelit  and  judged  by  thejr  inevitable  conditions.     It  is 
not  always  true  that  ^^  coelum  non   animum   mutant   qui 
.     trans  mare  currunt "  -^  that  is,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to 
translate  '\animum''  in  its  Ciceronian  sense  of  "opinion."^ 
To  hold  this  view  does  not  muke  any  excessive  demand 
on  our   optimism.     There  seems   absolutely  no   reason 
why  in  this  particular  case  the  line  of  cleavage  betweqn 
o.ne's  likes  and  one's  dislikes  should  coincide  with  that 
of  foreign  and  native  birth.     The  very  word  "foreign" 
rnigs  false   in  this    connection.     It   is  often    easier    to 
recognise  a  brother  in  a  New  Yorker   than  in  a  York- 
shireman,  while,  ahis  !  it  is  only  theoretically  and  in  a 
mood  of  long-drawn-out  aspiration  that  we  can  love  our 
ahen-tongued  European  ncighl)our  tis  oui-selves. 

Tiie  man  who  wis'hes  to   form  a  sound  judgment  of 
another  is-  bound  to  attain  jus  great  a  meiusure  as  pos- 
sible of  accurate  self-knowledge,  not  merely  to  under- 
stand the  reaction  of  the  foreign  character  when  brought 
...to  relation  with  his  mvn,  but  also  to  make  allowance 
fo.'  f.indamental  .lifferences  of  taste  and  temperament. 
I  he  golden  rule  of  judging  others  by  oumelves  can  esisily 
iH'come   a  dull  and  leaden  despotism  if  we  insist  tluit 
what  w  should   think    and   feel    on  a  given   oceiusion 
ought  also  to  be  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  French- 
man, the  (Jerman,  or  the  Ameriican.     There  are,  i)erhapH, 
no  more  pregnant  sentences  in    Mr.   Bryce's    vuluabie 
>  See,  e.g.,  "  Ad  Familiares,"  6,  18. 
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l)0()k  than  those  in  wliich   he  warns  his  liritish  readers 
against  the  assumption    that   the  same    phenomena  in 
.    two  different  countries   must  imply   the    same  sort  of 
^^auses.     Tlius,  an  equal  amount  of  corruption  among 
liritish  poHticians,    or   an    ecjual  amount   of    vulgarity 
in   the    British    press,    woukl    argue    a   much    greater 
degree  of  rottenness  in  the  general  social  system  than 
the  same   phenomena  in  the    United  States.     80,  too, 
some  of  the  characteristic    British  vices  are,  so  to  say, 
of  a  spontaneous,  involuntary,  semi-unconscious  growth, 
and    the    American  observer    would    commit   a  griev- 
(ms  error  if  he  ascribed  them  to  as  deliberate  an  intent 
to  do  evil  as  the  same  tendencies  wouhl  betoken  in  his 
own  land.     Neither  Briton   nor  American  can  do  full 
justice  to  the  other  uidess  each" recognises  that  the  other 
is  fashioned  of  a  somewhat  different  (day. 

The   strong    reasons,    material    and   otherwise,    why 
(ireat  Britain  and  the  United  States  should  be  friends 
n<>e(l  not  be  enumerated  here.     In  spite   of  some  recejit 
and  higldy  unexpected  shocks,  the  tendencies  that  make 
h)r  amity  seem  to  me  to  be  steadily  increasing  in  strength 
and  volume. 1      It  is  tiie  American  in  the  making  rather 
than  the  matured  native  [)roduct  that,  as  a  rule,  is  guilty 
of    blatant   demuiciation   of   (Jreat    Britain  ;  and    it    is 
usually  the  untravelled  and  preeminently  insular  Briton 
alone  that  is  utterly  devoid  of  sympathy  for  liis  Ameri- 
can cousins.     'Die  American,  as  has  often  K>en  pointed 
out,  hius  l)ecome  vastly  more  pleasant, to  deal  with  since 
his    country  lias   won  an    undeniable   place   anwng  the 
foi-emost  nations  of  tlie  glol)e.     The  epideruns  of  Bn>ther 

•  This  wus  written  just  alter  President  (^eveland's  pronunciBmento  m  regwd 
to  Vciieziielu,  and  thus  lon>r  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Sp«in. 
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Jonathan  has  toughened  as  he  h.us  gj^n  in  statn„.  »n.l 
"ow  that  he  c,„  look  over  the  headHn.^  t  oTl^'c  "' 
pee.  he  regard,  the  sting  of  a  gnat  a.s  little  as  theZt 
them.  Perhaps  not  quit,  so  little ,«  John  Ii„ll,  „hos„ 
.n. hfterence  to  critioisn,  and  silent  ,«s„rai,oe  of  s  n  e"" 

too.  irritable  slcin  is  in  tlie  other. 

\  ',,,?'  "'"■''T'^  ^"'i'"  »•«"*  'he  United  States  in  the 
)     as   score  of  yea,«.  fry  I.:,„.„pean  writers  of  any  weig  t 
fee  are  few  which  have  not  helped  to  dissipate   tie 
grotesquely  one^idSd  view  of  America  formerl/ held  i, 

u, *     tl     °'f     '■"'"'"""'  "'"""«  "-''  books  is, 
)"D^     /,"■"■""  Commonwealth"  of  .Mr.  , lames 
■.>c<    hut  such   wineis   as    m-.   Freeman,  .\I,    J-anl 

.    ss  (  a  heruie  Hates,  Mnie.  Blanc,  .Miss  Kmily  Faitl.: 

l'.>ve  ail,  11,  their  several  degrees  ami  to  their  several 
".i.onces,  worke,!  to  the  same  end.     It  mav,  how     C 
I-  «•".■  h  ^vlulc  mentioning  one  or  two  litcir  ■  p.rf,„l^ 
ances  o   a  somewhkt  .liffere,,,  character,  merely  to  rcn.iB- 
.".V  British  readers  of  the  sort  of  thing  we  have  do,  i!^^ 

c.xas,«,i,ac  our  .American  , sins  in'q^iUe  recent  tin,.! 

■iml  so  help  then  to  umU^tand  M,e  whv  and  wherefo,,: 

o^certani  traces,  of   lesentnient   still   lingiMing  l„.v„,„| 

e^antic     ,,.  ,884  Sir  I.e,.el  (iriffin,  a'dl^ti'i  g  it, 

W    SUt<.s,    urnc,.    the' title   ,xf    ..The   (ireat  lie- 
1     ,'         r      r.  ""■"  ^"'""'"  ""*'''"  '''"«  teen  left  to 

M.  Matthew  .A ri*ld  lent  it  a  (i,.titiouS  importance  I,v 
t»l^.ng  as  the  t,..t  for  some  of  hi,s.uwn  remurL  on  Amei'     ] 
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ica  Sir  Lepel's  assertion  tha>  li«  knew  of' iib"' civilised 
countiy,  Russia  possibly  excf^ted,  where  he  should  less 
like  to  live  than  the  United  States.  To  me  it  seems  a 
book  most  admirably  adapted  to  infliriate  even  a  less 
sensitive  folk  than  the  Americans.  J  do  not  in  the  least 
desire  to  ascrilx;  to  Sir  Lepel  Oriffin  a  delil)erate  design 
to  be  offensive  ;  l)ut  it  is  just  hi.v  -aim,  supercilious  Phil- 
istinism, aggravates!  no  doubt  by  Jiis  many  years'  expe- 
i-ience  as  a  ruler  of  submissive  Orientals,  that  makes  it 
no  less  a  pleiisurp  than  a  duty  for  a  free  and  intelligent 
repuidican  to  resent  and  defy  his  criticisms. 

Can,  foj-  instance,  anything  more  wantonly  and  pomt- 
lessly  insulting  be  imagined  than  his  assertion  that  an 
intelligent  and  well-informed  American  would  probably 
name  the  pork-packing  of  Chicago  as  the  thing  hent 
worth  seeing  i't^the  United  States?  After  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  lie  consider  Amej"''' 
tame  and  unattractive,  and  tlia| 
(can  his  standard  for  this  have 
rai-e.  He  predicts  that  it  wouhK' 
tain  the  Yelknvstone  National  Park  as  such,  and  asserts 
that  it  was  only  a  characteristic  spirit  of  swagger  and 
braggadocio  that  pi'ompted  this  attempt  at  an  impossible 
ideal.  He  also  seems  to  think  lynching  an  any-day  pos- 
sibility in  the  streets  of  New  York.  The  value  of  his 
forecasts  may,  however,  be  discounted  ly  his  prophecy 
in  the  same  book  that  the. London  Uountjy  (Council  would 
])e  merely  a  glorified  vestry,  utterly  inditt'erent  to  the 
public  interest,  ami  unlikely  to  attract  any  candidates 
of  distinction  ! 

.An   almost  equal    display  of    Philistinism — : perhaps 
greater  in  proportion  to  its  length  —  is  exhibited  by  an 
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article  entitled  "Twelve  Hours  of  New  York,"  published 

1«Qnr    r,""  ^^   ^"'"^^'*  ^«^«^^'^^  (February, 
1890)       Phis  energetic  young  man  succeeded   (in   bis 
own  belief)  in  seeing  all  the  sights  of  New  York  in  the 
time  mdicated  by  the  title  of  his  article,  and  apparently  " 
met  nothing   to   liis  taste  except  the   Hoffm.tn  House  ' 
bar  and  the  large  rugs  with  which  the  caWioi^es  were 
swathed.     He  found  his  hotel  a  den  of  incivility  agH 
his  dinner  "a  squashy,  .4loppy  meal."      He  wishesTP 
iad  spent  the  day  in  Canada  instead.     He  is  great  in 
his  scorn  for    the  "  glue  kettle  "  helmets  of   the  New 
York  police,  and  for  the  ferry-boats  in  the  harbour,  to 
which  he  vastly  prefei^  what  he  wittily  and  originallv 
styles  the  "common  or  garden  steamer."     His  feet  in 
Ins  own  elegant  phni.se,  felt  "like  a  jelly"  after  f^ur 
liours  of  New  York  pavement.     What  are  the  Ameri- ' 
cans  to  think  of  us  when  they  find  one  of  our  innermost  '• 
ami  most  aristocratic  circle  writing  stuff  like  this  under 
tlie  <egis  of,  perhaps,  the  foremost  of  British  publisheis  v 
As  a  third  instance  of   the   ingratiating  manner  in 
which  Knghshmen  write  of  Americans,  we  may  take  the 
lollowing  paragraph  from  "  Travel  and  Talk,"  an  inter 
esting  record  of   much  journeying  by  that  well-known 
London  clergyman,  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis :     "Amouir 
the  numerous  kind  attentions  t  was  favoured  with  and 
•somewhat  embarrassed  by  was  the  .issiduous  hospitality 
o    ano  lier  singular  lady,  ahf  since  dead.     I  allude  ti, 
Mi^.   I  anuird    the  wife  of   Ihe  venerable  principal  of 
(olumbia    College,    a    well-known    and    admirably   ap- 
pointed  educational    institution   in   New  York       This 
good  lady  Avjs  bent  upon  „ur  staying  at  the  college,  and 
hunted  Hs  from  house  to  house  ulitil  We  took  up  our 
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abode  with  her,  and,  I  confess,  1  found  her  rather  amus- 
ing at  first,  and  I  am  sure  she  meant  most  kindly.  But 
there  wfw  an  inconceivable  fidgetiness  about  her,  and  an 
incapacii^j  to  let  people  alone,  or  even  listen  to  anything 
tliey  said  in  answer  to  her  questions,  which  poured  as 
from  a  quick-firing  gun,  that  becalne  at  last  intoler- 
able." Comment  on  this  ptissage  would  l>e  entirely 
superfluous  ;  but  I  cannot  lielp  drawing  attention  to  the 
supreme  touch  of  gracefulness  added  by  the  three  words 
I  have  iUilicised. 

There  is  one   English  critic  of  American  life  whose 
opinion  cannot   be  treated  cavalierly  —  least  of    all  by 
those  who  feel,  as  I  do,  liow  inestimable  is  our  debt  to 
Iiim  as  a  leader  in  the  paths  of  sweetness  and   light, 
lint  even  in  the  presence  of  Mattliew  Arnold  I  desire 
to  preserve  the  attitude  of  "  nulUus  addictus  jurare  in 
verba  mayiMri;'  and*!  cannot  but  l)elieve  that  his  esti- 
mate of  vVmerica,  while  inchiding  nuich  that  is  subtle, 
( lear-siglitcd,  an(l  tonic,  is  in  certain  respects  inadequate 
and  misleading.     He  unfortunately  committed  the  mis- 
take of  writing  on  the  United  Statt^s  l)efore  visiting  the 
country,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  in  advance  that  it 
'    was  almost  exclusively  peopled  by,  and  entirely  run  in 
the  interests  of,  the  liritish  dissenting  Philistine  with  a 
difference. 

It  is  the  more  to  l)e  regretted  that  he  adopted  this 
attitude  of  premature  judgment  of  American  character- 
istics Wause  it  is  only  too  prevalent  anumg  his  less  dis- 
tinguislied  fellow-<H)untrymen.  From  this  position  of 
parti  pris,  maintjiined  with  all  Jiis  own  inimitable  suavity 
•  and  gmce,  it  seems  to  me  tluit  he  was  never  wholly  able 
,  to  advance  (or  retire),  though  he  candidly  iuhnittt'd  that 
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he  found  the  difference  between  the  British  and~  Amer- 
ican 1  hihstine  vastly  greater  than  he  anticipated.  The 
membei.  o  his  preconceived  syllogism  seem  to  l.e  some- 
what a«  follows :  the  money-making  and  comfort-loving 
classes  m  England  are  essentially  Philistine ;  the  United 
Mates  a«  a  nation  is  given  over  to  money-making  ;  erao 
its  mhubitante  n.ustall  be  Philistines.  Furthern.ore,  the' 
ntish  1  hihstmes  are  to  a  very  large  extent  dissente,.  ; 
the  United  States  h.us  no  esteblished  church ;  erao,  it 
must  be  the  Paradise  of  the  dissenter. 

rius  line  of  argument  ignores  the  fact  that  the  stolid 
sel^satisfaction  in  materialistic  comfort,  which  he  defines 
;us  the  essence  of  Philistinism,  is  not  a  predomfnant  trait 
ui  the  American  chiss  in  which  onr  English  experience 
w<mld  lead  us  to  look  for  it.     The  American  man  of 
.  busniess,  with  his  restless  discontent  and  nervous,  over- 
stnnned  pui^uit  of  wealth,  may  not  be  a  more  inspiring 
ohject  than  his  Hritish   brother,  but  lie  l.ts  little  of  the 
.smugness  which  Mr.  Arnold  lu.s  taught  us  to  assoc-iate 
w.th  the  h>l.el  of  Philistinism.     And  his  womankin.l  is 
perhaps  even  ^ess  open  to  this  particular  rei.roach.     Mr 
Arnold  Ignores  a  whoh-  far-reaching  series  of  Americ.i,; 
Ho<.ial  phenomena  which  have  practically  nothing  in  <<,m- 
H.on  witli   Mritish  nom.onformity,  an<l  leLs  a  sinularfty 
,<>f  "cmenclatnre  bliud  him  too  much  to  the  differentia- 
tiou  of  entirely  novel  conditions.    The  Methodist  -  Moon- 
«  ..ner     of  Tennessee  is  hardly  ..ist  in  the  same  nx.uhi  as 
he  deacon  ol  a  L<,n,lon  Little  Uethel ;  and  even  the  most 
cgit.mate  chihlren  of  the  Puritans  have  not  descended 
tn,m  the  ronnnon  stock  in  parallel  lines  in  England  and 
America.^ 

Mr.    Arnold    admitted    that    the    politit'al  el„theH    of 
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Brother   ffonathaii   fitted   him   admirahly,  and   allowed 
that  he  can  and  does  think  straighter  (c'est  le  bonheur 
den  hvmmes  quand  Us  pensent  juste')  than  .we  can  in  the 
maze  of  otir  unnatural  and  antiquated  complications ;  he 
wholly  admired  the  natural,  unselfconscious  manner  of 
tjie   American   woman ;  lie   saw  -that  the    wage-earner 
lived  more  comfortably  than  in  Europe ;  he  noted  that 
wealtliy  Americans  were  not  dpgged  by  envy  in  the  same 
way  aH  iji  Kngland,  partly  because  wealth  was  felt  to  be 
more  within  the  range  of  all^  and  partly  because  it  was 
^^h  less  often  used  /or  the  gratification  of  yile  and 
HWTiMh^ippetiteH  ;  he  admitted  that  America  was    none 
the  woi-se  for  the  fecK  of  a  materialised  aristocracy  such 
JiH  ouro  ;  lie  pmi^s   the  spirit  which   levels  false  and 
(j()nvonti()nal  distinctions,  and  waives  the  use  of  such 
invidiouM  discriminations  as  our  "Mrf"  and  "  Esquire." 
AdinisMions  such  as  these,  coming  from  such  a  man  jw 
he,  are  of  untold  val^e  in  promoting  the  growth  of  a 
proiHir  HentimcMvt    towards   our  transathuvtic   kiilsmen. 
When  he  points  out  that  the  dangers  of  such  a  commun- 
ity as  tile  United  States  include  a  tendency  to  rely  too 
niU(!li  on  tile  machinery  of  institutions  ;  an  absence  of  the 
diHciplino  of  respect ;  a  proneness  to  hardness,  materialism, 
exaggeration,  and  IkMistfulness ;  a  false  smartness- and  a 
false  audacity,  —  the  wise  American  will  do  well  to  pon- 
der his  sayiTigs,  hard  though  they  may  sound.     When, 
however,  he  goes  on  to  point  out  the  ''prime  necessity 
(»!'   eivilisation    Injiiig  interesting,"  and   to   iussert    that 
Amorijoan  civilil4atio,n  is  lacking  in  interest,  we  may  well 
doubt  whether  on  the  one  hand  the  quality  of  interest  is 
not  too  highly  exalted,  and,  on  the  other,  whether  the 
denial  of  interest  to  American  life  does  not  indicate  an 
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almost  insular  .narrowness  in  the  conception  of  what  is 
interesting.     When  he  finds  a  want  of  soul  and  delicacy 
m  the  American  -as  dompared  with  John  Bull,  some  of  us 
must  feel  that  if  he  is  right  the  latitude  of  interpretation 
ot  these  terms  must  indeed  be  oceanic.    When  he  gravely 
cites  the  shrewd  and  ingenious  Benjamin  Franklin  i^ 
the  most  considerable  ma^  whom  America  has  yet  pro- 
duced, we  must  respectfully  but  firmly  take  exception 
to  his  standard  of  mea^urei  lent.     Wlien  he  declares  that 
Abmham  Lincoln  ha^  no  claim  to  disthiction,  we  feel 
that  the  writer  mu^t  havcj  in  mind  distinction  of  a  sin- 
gularly conventional  and  superficial  nature  ;  and  we  are 
not  reassured  by  tlTe  quasi  brutality  of  the  remark  in 
one  of  his  letters,  to  the  effect  that  Lincoln's  a«s.ussina- 
tion  brought  into  American  history  a  chish  of  the  tragic 
and  romantic  in  which  it  had  hitherto  l>een  so  sadly 
lacking  C'sic   semper  tyrannis    is    so    unlik^   anythinjr 
Yankee  or  English  middle  chuss  ").    .When  he  iusserts 
.^lat  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  Imck  again  jril  America 
.||pehraKses,  we  reflect  with  s(mie  bewilderment  that  liith- 
'^rto  we  had   believed  the  Ne>,  Orleans  Creole  (.../.)  to 
'       be  a«  far  removed  from  Ilebraising  ju*  any  type  we'  knew 
of.     It  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  weak  side  of 
Mr  Arnohl's  outlook  on  America  that  he  went  to  stay 
with  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum,  the  celebrated  showman,  witli- 
out  the  least  idea  that  his  American  friends  might  think 
the  choice  of  jioste  a  peculiar  one.     IV,  him,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  Americans  were  all  alike  middle-td.uss,  dis- 
senting Philistines  ;  and  so  far  as  appeai>^  on  the  surface 
Mr.  Bamum's  desire  to  -  btdong  to  the  minonty  "  ple{u<e<i 
him  a^  much  as  any  other  sign  of  approval  conferred 
upon  him  in  America. 
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A  native  of  the  British  Isles  is  soniethiies.  upt  to  \m  u 
httle  nettled  when  he  finds  a  ^iative  of  tlie  United  States 
regarding  him  as  a.".foreigner  "  and  talking  of  him  ac- 
cordniglj.     An   Englishman   never   me^is  the   natives 
of  the  United  States  when  he  speaks  of  "  foreigner  ;  " 
lie  reserves  that  epithet  for  non-English-speaking  races. 
In  this  respect  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Briton,  for  once, 
took  tlie  wider,  the  more  genial  and  liuman,  point  of 
view ;  jis  if  he  had  the  keener  appreciation  of  the  ties  of 
race  and  language.     It  is  as  if  he  cherished  continually 
•a  sulKlominant  coiisciousness  hf  the  fact  that  the  occu- 
pation of  the  North  American  continent  hy  tlie  Anglo- 
Saxons  is  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  English  histoiy 
—  that  America  is  peopled  hy  Englishmen.     When  he 
thinks  of  the  events  of  1776  he  feels,  to  use  Mr.  Hall 
i'aine's  illustmtion,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  who  dreamed  that 
-he  had  been  worsted  in  conven^ation,  but  i-eflected  when 
he  awoke  that  the'  convewation  of  his  advereary  must 
also  have  been  his  owiA     As  opi)osed  to  this  there  may- 
be a  giiiiii  of  self-jussertioii  in  the  American  u.i,e  of  the 
term  ius 'applied  to  the   Hritish ;  it  is  as  if   they  would 
emphiisise  the  fact  that  they  are  no  mere    offsl\pot   of 
England,  that  the  Colonial  days  have  long  since  gone  by, 
and  that  the  U'nited    Stages  is   an  -independent  nation 
with  a  right  to  have  its  own  "  foreignei-s."     An  Ameri- 
can friend  suggest.*  that  the  different+^sage  of  the  two 
hinds  may  \m  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cordiiil, 
frank  demeanour  of  tlie  American,  coupled  with  his  use'   ' 
of  the   same  tongue,  makes  an  Englishman  absolutely 
forget  that  he    is  not  a    fellow-countryman,   while    the 
subtler    American    is    keenly    conscious   of    differences 
which  escape  the  obtuser  Englishman.     Another  partial 
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expluuatiou  .s  that  the  fix.t  step  across  our  frontier 
brings  us  to  u  land  where  an  unknown  tongue  is  spoken 
.and  that  we  have  eonse<piently  wehled  into  one  tl>e  two 
Ideas  of  toreignhood  and  unintelhgibiUty ;  while'  the 
American,  on  the  other  hand,  identifies  himself  with  his 
continent  and  regards  all  as  foreigner  who  are  not 
natives  ot  it. . 

,  It  not  that  the  different  attitude  it  denotes  really  leads 
in    some    instjinces    to   actual    misundei-standing.     The 
Lnghshman,  with  his  somewhat  unsensitive  feelei^    is 
apt, m  all  good  faith  and  unconsciousness,  to  criticise 
American  ways  t<,  the  American  with  much  more  free- 
dom than  he  would  criticise  French  ways  to  a  Frencli- 
•Han      It  IS  as  if  he  should  say,  '-  Vou  and  I  are  brothei. 
or  at    e.tst  cousins  ;  we  are  a  much  better  sort  than  all . 
those  foreign  Johnnies  ;  and  so  there's  no  harm  i.i  ...y- 
Ponitmg  out  to  you  that  you're  wrong  here  and  ought  to 
change  there.       But,  alas,  who  is  quicker  to  resent  our 
cnticism  than  they  of  our  own  household"?     And  so  the 
Anieru-an,  overlooking  the  sort  of  clumsy  complin.ent 
that  IS  im^ed  in  the  .tssurance  of  khiship  involvetUu 
the  very  f.uikness  of  our  fault-finding  criticisyi,  resent, 
uost  keenly  the  criticisms  that  are  couched  in  his  owir 
anguage,  and  sees  nothing  hut  impertinent  hostility  in 

hnn  that  it  is,  as  m  a  Scottish  wooing,  becausenve  love 
him  that  we  tea^e  him,  .uhI  in  so  doing  put  hii^^in  our 
eyes)  on  ;t  vastly  higher  pedestal  than  the  ^bla^ted 
toreigner  whose  case  we  consider  pu.t  i,raying  for  '> 
And  who  IS  to  teach  us  that  Brother  Jonathan  Is  able 
now  to  give  us  at  least  '^  many  hint«  a«  we  can  give 
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him,  and  that  we  must  realise  that  the  same  sauce  must 
be  served  witli  both  birds  ?  Thus  each  resiles  from  tlie 
encounter  infinitely  more  pained  than  if  the  antagonist 
had  been  a  German  or  a  Frenchman.  The  very  fact  that 
we  si)eak  the  same  tongue  often  Iqads  to  false  assumi)- 
tions  of  mutual  knowledge,  and  so  to  offences  of  un- 
guarded ignorance. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  differences  between  the 
American  and  the  Briton  is  that  the  former,  take  him 
for  all  in  all,  is  distinctly  the  more  articulate  animal  of 
the  two.'  The  Englislnnan  seems  to  have  learned, 
through  countless  generations,  that  he  can  express  him- 
self better  and  more  surely  in  deeds  than  in  words,  and 
hiui  cofne  to  distrui^t  in  othei-s  a  fatal  fluency  of  expres- 
siveness which  he  feels  would  lye  exaggerated  and  even 
false  in  himself.  A  man  often  has  to  wait  for  his  own 
death  to  find  out  what  his  English  friend  thinks  of  him ; 
and    ^ 

"  Wad  some  Pow'r  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us," 

we  might  often  be  suri)ri8ed  to  discover  wliat  a  wealth  of 
real  affection  and  esteem  lies  hid  under  the  glacier  of 
Anjglican  indifference.  The  AmeFican  poet  who  found 
his  '^ng  in  the  heart  of  a  friend  could  have  done  so, 
were  the  fiiend  Englisli,  only  by  the  aid  of  a  post-mortem 
examination.  The  American,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the 
most  open  and  genial  way  of  expressing  his  interest  in 
you;  and  wlien  you  have  readjusted  the  scale  of  the 
moral  thermometer  so  jus  to  allow  for  the  change  of  tem- 
perament, you  will  find  this  frankness  most  delightfully 
stimulating.  It  requires,  however,  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  l)otU  countries  to  understand  that  when  an  Eng- 
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lishmH,.  c„„g,^ulate  you  on  a  »ucce«s  by  exclaiming, 

Hallo,  old  chap,  I  didn't  know  you  had  it  in  you  "  he 

"jean»  ju»t  ^   „,uch  as  yp„,  An.erican  frienct  who  e 

rortM.:;  ;>'  '^"'^' '  "'™^«  *«» .-  e;uidi 

"thjAl'  "■'  '"''*"''^l»"'««  "f  artic^latien  possessed  by 
the  Amencan  sometnnes  takes  the  fpnn  of  p,.„tu.se  and 
even  extreme  volubility  will  hardly  lie  denild  by  tl»  e 
convemnt  with  the  fact..     The  American  ,„ay  n^t 

el  V  in  t  fe  T         ""  '  7''  ''^  '^  much.mo.-e  «,ady  and 
easy  m    he  discussion  of  the   moment ;  whatever  the 
,     sUte  0   Ins  "gold  reserve  "  may  I«.  he"  ha.s  nfll  tf  ' 
he  smal  count^n,  of  coflve,.ation.     I„  ;,«  pr„pe,.  „,  j' 

w  i :::  f  ^  """"f  ^^"'^ "-'  •"^-^'^'^  = '"  'he  1:: 

mg  mte  views  which  comp«,e  so  much'  of  social  inter- 
eoui^e,  he  is  distinctly  at  an   advantage  who  ij t^  ' 

other  thin  ".  ■'"  P'*"""""™"  -1  -connaissances^ 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  chances  of  agreeable  con- 
v^mtion  at  dinner,  Ht  the  clnb,  or  in  the  p!uses  of  the 
A  1  ce  are  better  in  the  United  States  thai,  in  England 

amUoT;  T"  "/■  *'  ■""  ""^''"  "  "P'  *"  ^""'itter 
o  he  ,  Id  ?r  Ik  '"\»^'"1""I"^«  «"">  the  "next  man^' 
mo  tl  •  .••"f«"*-  I'and,  it  seems  tome  equally 
tme  tha  tlie,  Americans  possess  the  defects  of  their 
q^.alities  in  this  as  in  other  inspects  ;  they  are  often  a^ 

•md  do  r^  '""»'■     ?  '■"■'  "^™"' "'  "  """veniational  luU, 
and  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  charm  of  "fl,«hes 

earned   a  most  unnecessary  amount  of  volubility  into 
ll^T  business  life;  and  I  sometimes  wondered  wLIher 
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the  greater  energy  and  rush  that  they  apparently  put 
^  into  their  conduct  of  affaii-s  were  not  due  to  the  necessity 
of  making  up  time  lost  in  superfluous  chatter.  If  an 
EngUshman  has  a  mile  to  go  ^  an  appointment  he  will 
take  his  leisurely  twenty  minutes  to  do  the  distance,  and 
then  settle  his  business  in  two  or  three  dozen  sentences ; 
an  American  is  much  more  likely  to  devour  the  ground 
.  in  five  minutes,  and  then  spend  an  hour  or  more  in  lively 
convei-sation  not  wholly  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
The  American  mind  is  discui-sive,  open,  vme  in -its 
interests,  alive  to  suggestion,  pliant,  emotional,  imagi- 
native;  the  English  mind  is  concentrated,  suljstantial, 
indifferent^to  the  merely  relative,"* inatter-of-fact,  stiff, 
and  inflexible.  • 

The  English  have  reduced  to  9,  ine  art  the  practice  of 
a  stony  iinpiussivity,  which  on  its  higheslt  plane  is  not 
devoid  of  a  certain  impressiveness.  On  ordinary  occa- 
sions it  is  apt  to  excite  either  the  ire  or  the  amusement 
of  the  representatives  of  a  more  aninuited  race.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  untravelled  EnglisJi- 
man  to  realise  the  ridiculous  side  Of  the  Church  Parade 
in  Hyde  Park  —  i\s  it  would  appear,  say,  to  a  lively  girl 
from  Baltimore.  The  parade  is  a  collection  of  human 
beings,  i)resumably  brought  together  for  the  sake  of  see- 
ing and  being  seen,  tet  the  envious  aim  of  each  Eng- 
lish item  in  the  crowd  is  to  deprive  his  features  of  all 
expression,  and  to  look  as  if  he  were  absolutely  uncon- 
scious tliat  his  own  party  were  not  the  only  one  on  tin; 
ground.  Such  vulgarity  a»  the  exhibition  of  the  slight- 
est interest  in  a  being  to  wliom  he  lias  not  been  introduced 
would  be  ^reason  to  his  dearest  traditions.  In  an  Ameri- 
can function  of  the  same  kind,  the  actors  take  an  undia- 
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guiaed  interest  iu  eaci>  oti.er,^^;;;;;;^::;:;;;;:^;:^—^ 

»seml,ly  ,vo„l,l  be  still  „,„re  de,„„„stati^.  "oT^ 
urface  the  English  attitude  is  distinctly  inhu.la, -it 
.■  mmds  one  that  England  is  still  the  strong!,  J  of  i, ' 
"l«olescent  niBtitution  of  caste,  that  it  franCa,  d  evt 
l-Mtally  asserts  the  essential  inequality  of  ma"     Z 

ealthier    better-groomed,    more  efficient  set  of  r,um-,„ 

Tkt-  ::thr"'  "^f"*^:"-".  p'-'es-tic,  e;r 

sionie^s  g.iz^,  the  want  of  animated  talk,  tlie  alx^enro  of 

1,  s  tL  "'""'•     "'■"  P''"f'»'"J  self^onfidence 

.sheer  good  sense,  his  dogged  pei.istence,  his   1,„| t 

to  the  goal  n,  sp.te  of  the  nrme,.essary  obstacles  tl  a 
Lave  been  heaped  on  his  path  by  his  mvn  Mn 
..-.t™.,^  of  othe..     He  chLes  w^  t  s  ;  1.  c^  X 
s  ortes    l,ne  >n  preference  to  the  line  of  leL    r^no 
He  makes  up  for  his  want  of  light  by  his  suneMf 
->ght.     Social  adapUbilit,  is  n.tt  bis  L.  e     t  fp't': 
the  eouvenfonality  of  his  class  and  wea,«  it  ^^C 
ponetmble  armour,     (h.t  of  his  own  el,.s  he  m!yrom 

i>ecause  tlie  latter  is  quick  to  adopt  the  mannere  of   1 

:T:„:ft: :  ■"'."f""" """  "^'"s" "ogge-uy  oi ;;  n-: 

an    English,  shop-girl  wci-c  simultaneously  married    to 
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peers ^of  the,  realm,  the  odds  would  he  a  hundred  to  one 
,     in  favour  of  the  former  in  the  rade  for  self-tdentification 
with  her  new  environment.      *  .    ' 

The  American  facility  of  expression,  if  I  do  not  err, 
springs  largely  from  an  amiable^  difference  in  tempera- 
ment.    The  American  is,  on  the  whole,  more  genially  dis- 
posed to  al]  and  sundry.     I  do  not  say  that  he  is  capable 
of  truer  trlendships  "or  of  greater  sacrifices  for  a  friend 
than  the  Englishman;  butUie  window  through  which 
he  looks  out  on  humanity>dt  large  has  panes  of  a  ruddier 
hue.-    He  cultivates  a  mildness  of  tone,  which  a  Briton 
is  apt  to  despise  as  weakness.     His  desire  to  oblige  some- 
times impels  him  to  uncharacteristic  factions,  which  lead 
to  fallacious  generalisations  on  the  part  of  his  British 
critic.     He  shrinks  from  any  assumption  f>i  superiority ; 
he  is  apt  to  think  twice  of  the  feelings  of  his  inferioi's. 
The  American  tends  to  consider  each  stranger  he  meets 
—  at  any  rate. within  his  own  social  Sphere  —  as  a  good 
'   fellow  until  he  proves  himself  the  contrary;  with  the 
Englishman  the  presumption  is  rather  the  other  way. 
■An  Eiiglishinan  usually  excuses    this  national  trait  as 
really  due  to  modesty  and  shyness ;  but'  I  fear  there  is 
,  in  it  a  very  large  element  of  sheer  bad  manners,  and  of 
a  cowardly  fear  of  compromising  one's  self  with  undesir- 
able acquaintances.     Englishmen  are  apt  to  take  omne 
il/notum  pro  horribile,  and  their  translation  of  tjie  Latin 
phrase  varies  from  the  lifting  of  the  aristocratic  eyebrow  . 
over  the  unwarranted  address  of  the  caudal  conipanion 
at  table  d'hSte  down  to  the  '''  'ere's  a  stranger,  let's  'eave 
'arf  a  brick  at  'im  "  of  the  Black  Country.     In  England 
I  am  apt  to  feel  painfully  what*   lame  dog  I  am ;  in 
America  I  fwl,  well,  if  I  am   a  lamevdftg.  I  am  being 
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helped  most  delightfully  ovef  the  convei-sational  stile. ' 

An  Lnglishinan  says,  "Would  you  mind  doing  s6-andVo 
.   tor  me       showing  hy  the  very  form  of  the  question  that 

he  tliinks-kindness  likelyjjo  be  troublesome.     An  Amer- 
'ican  says,    "  Wbuldn't^du  :^//^..'-to  do  \\m  for  iiie^" 

iissuming  the  superior, attitude  of  one  Vho  feels'  that  to 

J?ive  au  opportunity  to  do  a  kindness  is  itself  to  confer 
-  H  tuv,our.  The  Continenl^al  European  sliare*  Avitli  the 
^   American  th.e  merit  of  luWin^^ajt^rs  on  the  self-re^aVl-' 

ing.pattern  of  noble^ie  oblige,  while  tlie  Englishman  wants    " 
t^now  who  you  are,  so  a^  to  put  on  his,l,est  manners 
,  only  If  the /ore.  majeure  pf  your  social  staifffing  compels 
him. <^  No  one  wishes,  the  Englishman  to  express  more 
than  he  really  feels  or  to  increase  tiie  already  overwhelm- 
ing  ma^s    of  conventional   hisi^cKity;    but   it   might 
undoubtedly  be  well  for  him  to  consider  whether  it  is 
not  his  positive  duty  to  drop  a.  Mm  more  oT  the  oil  ^f 
liuman  kindness  on  the  wheels  of  tlie^ocfal  machinery  V 
and  to  undei^^tand  that  it^is  perfectly  possible  for  tWo 
strangers  to  speak  with  and  look  at  each  other  pleasaJly  « 
,  without  there%  contmcthig.the  obligation  of  eterni 
friendsliip.     Why  nhould  aii.Englisl/traveller  deem  it 
^Vorthy  of  special  record  that  wlien  calling  at  a  Boston 
club  he  found  his  friend  and  host  not  yet  aiMved,  other  '    ' 
members  6i  the  club,  unknown  to  him,  had  put  them- 
selves about  to  entertain  him  /     An  American^entleman 
^yould  find  this  too  natural  to  call  for  remark.^ 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  have  to  ^knov^ledge' 
the  fact  that  our>  brutal  fmnkness,  our  brusqueness,  and 
our  extreme  fonduess  for  calling  a  spade  a  spade  are 
often  extremely  disagreeable  to  our  Americanjcousins 
'^"'i   niake  them   (temporarily  at  aiiy  rate)  feel  them-  ' 
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selves  to  he  our  superio,>.  i„  the  matter  (,f  gentle  hreed- 
mg.     Ah  Col.   T.   W.   Higginson  has  phrased  it,  they 
^       hink  that  ''the  English  nation  has  truthfnln^s  enough 
tor  a  whole   continent,   an.l    almost   too    much  for  an 
.      IS  and.        i  hey  think  that  a  line  might  he  drawn  Tome- 
.      -i.ere  l,etween  dissemhling  our  h.ve  and  kicking  them 
,    .lownstai,^.     Tliey  also  ohject  to  our  use  of  such  terms 
OS    ^;  he^tstly,''    "sthd<ing,"and/M-ot;"    and   we    must 
,  adTurt     fuvrrhey  do  so  xvith   j^tice,  while   we  cannot 
assoU  them  altogether  of   the  oi)posite  tendency   of   a 
f«4in  prudishness  i,i    the   avoi.hmce  of    certain   nat^ural 
amfljecessary  words.     For  myself  T  unfeignedly  admire 
ll'e  ddicacy  winch  leads  to  a  certain  parsinumy  in  the 
use  of  words  Hke  '^peixpjration,"  "cleaning  one's  Self' 
""d  so  on.     An.l,  however  ,nuch  we  may  laugh  .it  tile 
(^lass  that  insists  i^,on.  the  name  of  -help"  instead  of 
s(u-vaut,     we  cannot  hut  respect  the  chiss  which  yields 
to  t^e  demand  and  looks  with   horror  on'  the   Ki'-rlisli 
slang  word  "slavey."'  '^   ' 

■    On   the  other  hand  there  are  certain  little  pei-sonal 
l.ah.ts,^such  as  the  puhHc  tise  of  the  toothpick,  and  what 
Mr.  Morley  ]{oherts  calls  the  mo.lern  forni  of  Korra^o, 
^^•''"'''.  I    tl.ink    often    find    tluMusclves    in    hetter  con^ 
pany  y,    .WH-Hca   tha^  in    Kngland.     Still    I   <lesire   to 
speak  here  with  all  ,lue  diflidclce.     I   ren.emher  when  I 
pointed  out  to  a  lioston  girl  t^tt  a.rAmerican  actor  in 
a  piece  Uefore  us,  represent^  high  life  in  I.ondon,  was 
|-<>.nmit:!,ngit.groHs  soleci/ii  in  moistening  his  pencil  in 
l.is  mouth  Ix-fore  adding  his  address  to  his  visiting  card 
slu.  trumped   my  criticism  at  once    hy  the  inh>rmation 
hat  a  .listinguisluMl  Kngjl^h  journalist,  with  a  l»i*,dle  to 
Ins  name,  who  recently  made  a^successful  hrturing  tour 
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turning  over  the  leave,  „f  |,is  ,„a„„,eript. 
A  feature  of   ti.e   avemge    u,Kl.lleK,.Lu,.,    EngliHl„„a„   ' 

»lii  er.„r.    I„  fact,  tl,i«  i.,  sometimes  a  fertile  soiiree 
"f  ..us«„,le,«ta,uli„g,  a„,l  it  is  apt  to  teget  i„      |  W. 
.     u,,,,  an  entirely  fabe  idea  of  '>vl  at  he  thLl^  T  ' 

-rvility  of  the  ,.:„g„h„,an.     „e  Z^t^^Z 
'"'  '"■'«to>''-''tio  prestige  is  „  growth  of  oentu  ie     t«i' 
^c,m,e  t.,  forn,  part  of  the  at.nosphere^C:  it  is  f 

■n  is  i^  I :;« :r"";r"'^  '■"  "^  '"* "« »^'-vitatio„. 

"imH'i"".  alius,  we    o™as[6im  Iv   see    it    in    A  „„.,.; 

"."..1  an,l  mental  plane  than  it  does  in  the  Kn,.lishnn  , 
N      trne    An,eriean    eonhl  aeeept  the   propos  M 

•  ve,,y  hfte.ent  tl  Mig  for  a  ,na„  in  my  position  :  "  and  yet 
,.  'l  ^  ™,  ■'"''■'•«'"  f''»'»Vv  wl'oniit  vvouhl  1«.  „„inst 
,*■     .      •""'^.  ■"'■  ""■"'>  .lames  has  said)  now  (Krnnie.  ,. 

::t':ti';i:r'""  ^"''r''^ ' '-"■■ ""•.■-.:!: 

I"»t  St,  1  slnnes  on  .their  fud,.d  eSeuteheons  an,l  ■■  the  I,     , 
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(•()iistrt4nt  of  the  corresponduig  classes  in  America.     In 
Englan^'^ie  says,  a  man  feels  that  it  is  the  upper  dann 
which  repifeients  him ;  in  the  United  States  he  feels  that 
it  is  the  St.at&,  i.e.,  himself.     In  England  it  is  the  Bar- 
barian alone  that  dares  he  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of 
his  fellows  ;  ui  America  everyone  expresses  his  opinion 
and  "  voices  "  liis  idiosyncrasies  with  perfect   freedom. 
Tiiis  position  luus,  however,  its  seamy  side.     There  is  in 
America   a   certain  anarchy  in  questions  of  J^iste  and 
manners  which  the  long' possession  of  a  leisured,  a  cultiA 
vated  class  tends  to  save  us  from  in  England.     I  never 
felt   so   kindly  a  feeling  towards  our  so-called  "  upper 
class"   as    when    travelling   in    the  United   States  and 
noting  some  'effects  of  its  alwence.     This  cIjuss  has  an 
accepted  i)08ition  in  the  social  hierarchy ;  its  dicta  are 
taken  as  authoritative  on  points  of  etiquette,Ju8t  jus  the 
clergy  are  looked  on  jus  the  official  guardians  of  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  standards.     I  do  not  here  pretend  to 
discuss  the  value  of  the  moral  example  of  our  Jeunesse 
dor4e,  filtering   down  through  tiie  successive  strata  of 
society;    but    their  influence  in  setting  tiie  fswhion  on 
such  points  jus  8cru])ulou8  pei-sonal  clciudiness,  the  avoid- 
iince  of  the  outr^  in  costume,  juul  the  mainteniince  of  an 
honourable  and  generous  standjird  in  their  money  deal- 
ings with  each  other,  is  distinctly  on  the  side  of  the  hu- 
manities.    In  America  —at  lejust,  "Out  West"  —  every- 
one practically  is  his  own  guide,  iuid  t]j|Li  nouveau  riche 
sfiends  his  money  strictly  in  accordance  with  his  own 
standard  of  taste.     The  result  is  often  lus  J4)palHng  in, 
its  hideousneHtf  jus  it  is  startling  in  its  costliness.      On 
ti»e  other  hand  I  luu  Ixmnd  to  stjite  that  I   have  known 
American  men  of  great  wealth  wIuksc  simplicity  of  type 
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could  hardly  be  paralleled  in  England  (except,  perchance" 
within  the  Society  of  Friends).     They  do  not  feel  anv^ 
.social  pressure  to  imitate  the  establishment  of  My  Lord 
or  His  Grace;  and  spend  their  money  for  what  really  in- 
terests them  without  reference  to  the  demands  of  sqciety 
It  IS  rather  interesting  to  observe  the  different  fornis 
which  vulgarity  is  apt  to  take  in  the  two  countries.     In 
England  vulgarity  is  stolid ;  in  America  it  is  smart  and 
aggressive.     We  are  apt,  I  think,  to  overestimate  tiie 
amount  in  the  latter  country  because  it.  is  so  much  more 
in    voluble   evidence.     An  Ei.glish  vulgarian   is  often 
hushed  into  silence  by  the  presence  of  his  social  superior  • 
an  American  vulgarian  either  recognises  none  such  or 
tries  to  prove  himself  .us  good  a.s  you  by  being  unneces- 
sarily  ffroh.      This  has,  at  any  rate,  a  manlier  air  than  the 
vulgar  ol)8equiousne8s  of  England  towards  the  superior 
on  the  one  hand  or  it«  cynical  insolence  to  the  inferior 
on  the  other.     The  feeling  which  made.a  French  lady  of 
fashion  in  the  seventeenth  century  dress  hei-self  in  the 
presence  of  a  footman  with  jis  much  unconcern  jus  if  he 
were  a  piece  of  furniture  still  finds  its  modified  aniilocy 
in  England,  but  scarcely  in  Amefica.     Almost  the  onTy 
held  in  which  the  Americans  struck  mo  iis  showing  any- 
thing  like   servility    was    in    their   treatment    of  hucIi 
mighty  imtentates  m  railway  conductors,  hotel  clerks 
and  p(,lic«ynen.     Whether,  until  a  millenial  goKlen  mean 
18  attained,  this  is  better  than  our  English  bullying  tone 
in  tlie  same  sphere  might  be  an  interesting  (luestion  for 
casuists. 

Americans  can  mrely  understand  the  amount  of  social 
recognition  given  l,y  English  (hu^hesses  to  such  Ameri- 
can  visitors  tis  (\>1.  Willian.  Cody,  generally  known  >m 
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''  Hiiffalo  Hill."     They  do  not  reflect  tliat  it  is  just  be- 
ouiwo  the  HOfial  gap  between  the  two  is  so  irretrievably 
vast  and  hd  nnivei-sally  recognised  that  the  duchesses 
(!an  afford  to  annise  themselves  cui-sorily  with  any  eccen- 
tn(;ity  that  offew  jtwelf.     As  Pomona's  husband"  put  it 
p(M)ple  in  England  are  like  types  witli  lettei-s  at  one  end' 
and  can  easily  be  sorted  out  of  a  state  of  -pi,"  while 
Am(.ri(.in8  are  theoretically  all  alike,  like  carpet-tacks. 
I  bus  Americans  of  the  l)est  cUuss  often  shun  the  free 
mixing  that  takes  place  in  Kngland,  because  they  know 
that  the  process  of  redistribution  will  be  neither  easy 
nor  i)()pular.     The  intangible  sieve  thus  placed  between 
the  best  and. tiie  not-so-good  is  of  a  fine  discrimination, 
beside  which   our  conventional  net-works   seein-coai-se 
and  ineffective. 

.  Sin(!e  retnrning  from  the  Tnited  States  I  have  occa- 
sionally been  asked  how  the  general  tone  of  morality  in 
.  that   country   compared    with    that    in   our   own.    "  To 
answer  such  a  (luestionwitlh  anything  approaching  to  aji 
•air  of  finality  or  absoluteness,  would  be  an  act  of  extreme 
I)resumption.     The  opinions  which  one  holds  depend  so 
obviously  on  a  number  of  contingent  and  accidental  cir- 
•'iimstances,  and  nuistsa,  inevitably  be  tinged  by  one's 
IHfixonal  experiences,  that  ti^nr  validity  can  at  best  Jiave 
but  an  approximate  and  tentative  character.     In  making 
this  (lomparison,  too,  it  is  only  right  to  disregard   the 
pluMiomena  of  mining  camiw  and  other  phiwes  of  life  <,„ 
the  fringes  of  American  civilisation,  which  can  be  fairly 
(iompared     only    with     pioneer    life     on     the    extreme 
fn.ntioix  of  tlie  liritish   Emj.ire.     Fr.)m  a  similar  cause 
we    may   omit    from    the   comparison    a  great   part    of 
tiM'  Soutiiern  States,  where  wc  <lo  not  find  a  homogeneous 
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ma.ssof  white  civihsation,  hut  a  .state  of  society  iiiex'- 
pressihly  eompHcated  hy  the  presence  of  an  inferior  race, 
lo  compure  the  Southerner  with  the  Englishman  we 
should  neecHo  ol«erve  the  latter  as  lie  exists  in,  say,  one 
of  our  African  colonies.  Speaking,  tlien,  with  thes6  res- 
ervations, I  should  feel  inclined  to  say  that  in  domestic 
and  social  .morality  the  Americans  are  ahead  of  us,  in 
commercial  morality  rather  behind  than  before,  and  'in 
political  morality  distinctly   behind. 

Thus,  in  the  fii-st  of  these  fields' we  find  the  American 
"lore  good-tempered  and  good-natured  than  the  English- 
Hian.     Women,  children,  and  animals  are  treated  with 
considerably  more  kindness.     The  American  translation 
of   paterfamihas    is    not    domestic    tyrant.     Ifoi^es    are 
driven   by   the    voice    rather   than    hy  ti.e  whip.     I1,e 
snperior  does  not  thrust  his  superiority  on  his  inferior 
so  brutally  as  we  are  apt  to  do.    'There  is  A  general  in- 
tention to  make  things  pleasant -at  any  rate  so  long  .is 
It  does  not  involve  the  doer  in  loss.     There  is  less  ?/m- 
tuUous  msolence.    Servility,  with  its  attendant  Jivnocnsv 
and  deceit,  is  conspicuously  al^sent;    and  the^reueral 
spirit  ot  independence,  if  .sometimes  needlessly  boorish 
in  Its  n,anitestati(ms,  is  at  least  sturdy  and  manly.     I„    " 
England  we  are  rude  to  those  weaker  than  oui>ielves  • 
^   in  America  the  rudeness  is  apt  to  l>e  directed  against 
those  whom  we  suspect  to  be  in  some  way  our  superior 
Man  is  regarded  by  man  rather  as  an  objec-t  of  interest 
than  as  an  object  of  suspicion.       (<harity  is  very  wide- 
spread; and  the  idea  of  a  fellow-<-reature  actually  suf- 
fcnngfrom  want  of  foo<l  or   shelter  is,  perhaps,  more 
H'pugnant  to  the  average  An.erican   than  to  the  aver- 
age   Englishman,   and    more    ai>t    to    act    inm.ediately 
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on  his  pui-se-strings.  Ri  that  which  popular  lan- 
guage usually  means  when  it  speaks  of  immorality,  all 
outward  indications  point  to  the  greater  purity  of  the 
American.  The  conversation  of  the  smoking-room  is  a 
little  less  apt  to  be  ri»qu4 ;  the  possibility  of  masculine 
continence  is  more  often  taken  for  granted  ;  solicitation 
on  the  streets  is  rare  ;  few  American  publishei-s  of  repute 
dare  to  issue  the  semi-prurient  style  of  novel  at  present 
so  rife  in  England ;  the  columns  of  the  leading  magazines 
are  almost  prudishly  closed  to  anything-  suggesting  tlie 
improper.  The  tone  of  the  stage  is  distinctly  healthier, 
and  adaptations  of  hectic  French  plays  are  by  no  means 
HO  popular,  .in  spite  of  the  general  sympathy  of  American 
taste  with  French.  The  statistics  of  illegitimacy  point 
in  the  same  direction,  though  I  admit  that  this  is  not 
necessarily  a  sign  of  unsophisticated  morality.  In  a 
word,  when  an  Englishman  goes  to  France  he  feels 
that  the  moral  tone  in  this  respect  is  more  lax  thaii  in 
England ;  when  he  goes  to  America  he  feels  that  it  is 
more  firm.  And  he  will  hardly  fincl  adequate  the 
Frencli  explanation,  ^iz.^  that  there  is  not  less  vice 
but  more  hyi)()crisy  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  community. 

There  is  another  very  important  sphere  of  morality  in 
which  the  general  attitude  of  the  United  States  seems 
to  me  very  appreciably  sui)erior  to  that  of  England.  It 
is  that  to  which  St.  Paul  refers  when  he  says,  "  If  a  man 
will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat."  American  public 
sentiment  is  distinctly  ahead  of  oura  hi  recognising  that 
#  a  life  of  idleness  is  wrong  in  itself,  and  that  the  possibil- 
ity of  leading  such  a  life  acts  nuxst  prejudicially  on  char- 
acter. The  American  answer  to  the  Englishman  trying 
to  define  what  he  meant  by  "  gentlemen  of  leisure  " 
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"  AH,  we  call  them  tramps  in  America  "  —  is  not  merely 
a  jest,  butenslirines  a  deep  ethnical  and  ethical  principle. 
Most  Americans  wonkl,  I  think,  agree  strongly  with  xMr.' 
Bosanquet's    philosophical   if  somewhat   cumbereomely 
worded  definition  of  legitimate  private  property,  "  that 
things  should  not  come  miraculously  and  be  unaffected 
by  your  dealings  with  them,  but  that  you  should  l)e  in 
contactvith  something  which  in  the  external  world  is  the 
definite  material  representative  of  yourself"  ("  Aspect^i  ' 
of  the  Social  Problem,"  j,.  313).    The  British  gentleman, 
aware  that  his  dinner  does  not  agree  with  him  unless 
ht^  lijw  put  forth  a  certain  amoitftt  of  physical  diefgy, 
reverts  to  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  primitive  fc|rms  of  / 
work,  viz.,  hunting.     There  is  a  small— a  very*Small^" 
cla^s  in  the  United  Sttites  in  the  same  predicament  ;iut 
as  a  iHile  the  worker  there  is  not  only  more  honoured,  ^ 
but  also  works  more  in  accordance  witii  the  spirit  of 
the  agQ. 

The  general  attitude  of  Americans  towards  militarism 
seems  to  me  also  superior  to  oure  ;  and  one  of  the  keenest 
dreads  of  the  best  American  citizens  during  a  recent 
wave  of  jingoism  wsw  that  of  V  the  reflex  influence  of 
militarism  upon  tlie  national  character,  tlie  transforma- 
tion of  a  peace-loving  people  into  a  nation  of  swaggerei-s 
ever  ready  to  take  offence,  prone  to  create  difliculties, 
eager  to  shed  blood,  and  taking  all  sorts  of  occjisions  to 
bring  the  Christian  religion  tb  shame  under  pretence  of 
vindicating  the  righte  of  humanity  in  some  other  country." 
Tije  spectacle  of  a  section  in  the  United  States  apparently 
ready  to  step  down  from  its  pedestal  of  honourable 
neutnvlity,  and  run  its  head"  into  the  ignoble  web  of 
European  complications,  was  indeed  one  to  make  bdth 
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gods  and  mortals  weep.  But  I  do  not  believe  it 
expressed  the  true  attitude  of  the  real  American  people. 
Pprhaps  the  personal  element  enters  too  largely  into  my 
ascription  of  superior  morality  to  the  Americans  in  this 
matter,  because  I  can  never  thorojughly  enjoy  a  military 
pageant,  no  matter  how  brilliant,  Tor  thinking  of  the 
brutal,  animal,  inhuman  element  in  our  nature  of  which 
it  is,  after  all,  the  expression ;  military  pomp  is  to  me 
merely  the  surface  iridescence  of  a  malarious  pool,  and 
the  honour  paid  to  our  life  destroy  el's  would,  from  my 
l)oiut  of  view,  be  infinitely  better  bestowed  on  life  prc- 
servei-s,  such  as  the  noble  and  intrepid  corps  of  firemen. 
Sympathisei'S  with  this  view  seem  much  more  numerous 
in  the  United  States |jlflian  in  England.^ 

The  judgment  of  an  uncommercial  traveller  on  com- 
mercial morality  may ^^ell  be  held  as  a  feather-weiglit  in 
the  balance.  Such  as  mine  is,  it  is  gathered  mainly  from 
the  tone  of  casual  convei-sation,  from  which  I  should 
conclude  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  iVmericans 
read  a  well-known  proverb  as  '•'•  All's  fair  in  love  or  busi- 
ness." Men  —  I  will  not  say  of  a  liigli  character  and 
standing,  but  men  of  a  standing  and  character  who 
would  not  have  done  it  in  England  —  told  me  instances 
of  , their  sharp  practices  in  business,  with  an  evident 
expectation  of  my  admiration  for  their  shrewdness,  and 
with  no  a[)})arent  sense  of  the  slightest  moral  delin- 
(lueiicy.  Possibly,  when  the  "  rules  of  the  game  "  are 
univei-sally  understood,  there  is  less  moral  obliquity  in 
taking  advantage  of  them  than  an  outsider  imagines. 
The  prevalent  belief  that  America  is  more  sedulous  in 

'Tliis  paraf^rapU  wii3  written  before  the  outbreak  of  tlie  Spamsh-Amcrican 
war ;  but  the  ovonts  of  that  8tru<»-fflc  do  not  scciu  to  mc  to  call  lor  scriout 
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the  worship  of  the  Golden  C^alf  than  any  other  country 
^  arises  largely,  I  believe,  from  the  fact  that  the  chances 
of  acquiring  wealth  are  more  frequent  ami  easy  there 
than  elsewhere.  Opportunity  makes  the  tliief.  Anylow, 
the  reproach  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  the  natives  of 
a  country  which  lias  in  its  annals  the  outbreak  of  the 
South  Sea  Bubble,  the  railway  mania  of  the  Hudson 
era,  and  the  revelations  of  Mr.  Hooley. 

Politics  enter  so  slightly  into  the  scope  of  this  book 
that  a  veiy  few  words  on  the  question  of  political  moral- 
ity must  suffice.     That  political  corruption  exists  more 
commonly  in  the  United  States  than  in  (Ireat  Britiiin  — 
especially  in  municipal  government  —  may  be  taken  as 
admitted    by    the    most    eminent    American   publicists 
themselves.     A  very  limited  degree  of  intercourse  with 
"professional   politicians"   yields    ample    confirmatory 
evidence.     Thus,  to  give  but  one  instance,  a  wealthy  citi- 
zen of  one  of  the  largest  Kcustern  towns  told  me,  with 
alxsolute  ingenuousness,  how  he  had  "dished  "  the  (say) 
Republican  party  in  a  municipal  contest,  not  in  the  least 
because   he  had  changed  his  political  sympathies,  but 
simply  because  the  candidates  had  refused  to  accede  to 
certain  pei-sonal  demands  of  his  own.     He  spoke  through- 
out file  convei^ation  iis  if  it  must  be  perfectly  apparent 
to  me,  as  to  any  intelligent  pei^on,  that  the  only  possi- 
ble reason  for  working  and  voting  for  a  political  party 
must  1x3  pei-sonal  interest.     I  confess  this  seemed  to  mc 
a  very  significant  straw.     On  the  other  hand  tJie  con- 
clusions usually  drawn  by  stay-at-home  English  people 
on  these  admissions  is  ludicrously  in  excess  of  what  is 
warranted  by  the  facts.     "  To  imagine  for  a   moment 
that  60,000,000  of  people  —  better  educated  th; 
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other  nation  in  the  world  —  are  openly  tolerating  uni- 
versal corruption  in  all  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 
government  is  simjjlly  assuming  that  these  60,000,000 
are  either  criminals  or  fo|is."  N6w,  "  you  can  fool  all 
of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  and  some  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time,  hut  you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time."  A  more  competent  judge  ^  than  the  .present 
Writer  estimates  the  morals  of  the  American  political 
"wire-puller"  as  about  on  a  level  with  those- of  our  com- 
pany directoi-s.  And  before  my  English  readers  make 
their  final  decision  on  the  American  political  system  let 
tliem  study  Chapter  XL VI.  of  that  very  fascinating 
novel,  "The  Honorable  Peter  Stirling,^'  by  Paul  Leices- 
ter Ford.  It  may  give  them  some  new  light  on  the 
subject  of  "  a  government  of  the  average,"  and  show 
them  what  is  meant  by  the  saying,  "  The  boss  who  does 
the  most  things  that  the  people  want  can  do  the  most 
things  tliat  the  people  don't  want." 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  nothing  is  hidden  from 
general  knowledge  in  America ;  every  job  comes  sooner 
»•  later  into  the  merciless  glare  of  publicity.  And  if 
our  political  sins  are  not  the  same  as  theirs,  they  are 
perhaps  equally  heinous.  Was  not  the  British  landlord 
who  voted  against  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  so  that 
land  might  continue  to  bring  in  a  high  rent  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor  man,  really  acting  from  just  as  corrupt 
a  motive /of  self-interest  as  the  American  legislator  who  ^ 
accepts /a  bribe?  It  does  not  do  to  be  too  superior  on 
this  question. 

Wer  may  end  this  chapter  by  a  typical  instance  of  the 
way  in  which   British,  oi)inion  of  America  is  apt  to  be 

'  Sir  GcorjriJ  Campbell,  in  "  Hhick  iiiul  While  iu  America." 
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formed  that  comes  under  mv  notu-P  .,f  fi.„ 

18%,  ,,u  ,l,s|,e<l  a  lea,Ii„g  article  o„   "  ^^^  ^if,  ;,    '' 
Amenea,     ,„   which   it    ,,uotes    with  appr,^    M J 
Blanc s  a»Hert.o„  that  "the  ningle  wo.na./in  tl.e  F„it«, 
&Ute»  «  ,„fi,„tely  superior  to  her  Kuropeau  sister."     I      " 
the  san.e  issue  of  the  paper  is  a  letter  fro,„  M,..  Kawcett 
-latrng  to  a  recent  very  deplSrahle  oecurrenue  in  wLh 
lot   a   :r  f /'""S'f-of  -well-known    resist 

"ichan  .  In  the  Chromde  of-  Marcli  25tli  aonearx  -, 
l"".n,.  ..nt  British  letter  fron.  "  CM-V^jki^JT^nt 
»atn,cally  whether  the  habit  of  using  b^/eCltr? 
«  a  proof  of  the  "  influite  sul^riorit/"  of  the  An,eU 
g  1.  Now  tins  estunahle  gentleman  is.uaking  the  „,is- 
.ke  that  nn.e  out  of  ten  of  his  eountryn,en  'nstan  ■ 
1.  ake  ,n  swooping  ,lpwn  on  a  single  o„M  iusiance  as 

.  s  not  tune  to  pay  a  visit  to  Au,<,riea  or  to  read  Mr     ^ 
..yces  hook,  let  hin,  at.fea»t  accept  n,y  assurance  th  t 
he  ahove.,nentione,l  iuciclcnt  seen.s  to  the  fulll 
traorrliiiiiT-v'  fr.   fi...  T>„.,i.__  ■  .  ""^  *^^ 


•aordinary  to   the  Bostoni 


1  as  to  tlie   Ivondoiier,  and 


s  of  the  A 


that  it  is  just  as  typical  ,of  the  liahit; 
society  girl  as  the  action  of  Mi«s  Madeleine 
t^nglish  girls. 


mericjin^ 
Smith  was  of 


'  Of  all  the  sarse  thet  I 


can  call  to  mind. 


England  doos  make  the  most  onpleasant  kind. 
Its  yon  re  the  sinner  oilers,  she's  the 
Whot's  g^odVall  EngJisli,  all  tliet 
'She  is  all  tliot's  honest  h 


saiflt : 


isn't,  ain't. 


onnable,  an'  fail 


An  when  the-va.*,o8  died  they  „,„de  her  liei 
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IN  face  of  the  iininense  sums  of  money  spent  on  al'l 
kinds  of  sport,  the  size  and  wealth  of  tlie  athletic 
associations,  tjie. swollen  salaries  of  baseball  play- 
ers, the  prominence  afforded  to  sporting  events  in 
the  newspapers,  the  number  ef  "world's  records  "  made 
in  the  United  States,  and  tlie  tremendous  excitement, 
over  inter-universlty  football  matches  and  international 
yacht-races,  it  may  seeni  wantqn  to  assert  that  the  love 
of  sport  is  not  by  any  means  so  genuine  or  so  universal 
in  the  United  States  iis  in  (Ireat  Britain;  and  yet  I  am 
not  at  all  sure- that  such  a  statement  would  not  be  abso-^ 
'  lutely  true.  By  true  "love  of  sport"  I  miderstand  the- 
enjoyment  that  arises  from  cither  practising  or  seeing 
othei"S  practise  some  form  of  skill-demanding  amuse- 
ment for  its  own  sake,  without  question  of  pecuniary 
profit ;  and  the  true  sport  lover  is  not  satisfied  unless  ' 
the  best  man  wins,  whether  jjie  .be  friend  or  foe.  Sport 
ceases  to  be  sport  as  soon  as  Wis  carried  on  as  if  it  were 
Var,  wli0i*e  "  all "  is  proverbially  "  fair."  The  excite- 
ment of  gambling  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  fairly  cov-  ^ 
ercd  by  the  phrase  "lo^e  of  sport," ^md  no  more  doeti 
the  mere  desire  to  see  one's  university,  state,  or  nation 
triumph  over  someone  else's  university,  state,  or  nation. 
There  are  thousands  of  people  i^vflKJektice  over  or  bewail 

the  result  of  the  Derby  withoi]|;|^||jj|i^  '^^yi^g  their 
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S^'-.f^""^  "*'';'  "•  '1'^  Me  of  sportsman  ;'th'^ 
nVB*,.e„ee  of  quahty  tetwoen  ti.e  speculator  in  grain  ' 
.uHl  the  speculator  u,  ho^efleHl,  and  jockeys'  nerve.    So 

W  t  /T  "°  T'*»'''"'«  "-«"«''  whatever. 
S  o.t  to  be  sport,  musttJ||lously  slum  all  attempts  to 
nake  .t  a  busmess  iMm&re  is  otthespirit  o\  pr^ 

.    ,       "  •■'^Jr'SI&  ™  Wiletic  exercLse  the  less   t. 
deserves  to  lie  e^eiTaKlhrf      a   .      »  •  '  ,, 

ot  the  woiB  ,,,|p||lbe  pmctised  for  fun  or  rfory  not  fm- 

,hv  "^T.  7  r'";'."'  ""  "^"^^  "f  l.on«ur  and' fair 
,    .  y.     The  book-makmg  spirit  has  un.loubtedly  entered 

a  too  largely  .nto  many  of  the  most  characteristic  of 
Iint,sh  sporte,  and  1  have  90  desire  to  palliate  or  excuse 

Zt  1  r  >  "'""■'""■""'S*'  i"  ""«  or  other  respects. 
Hut  the  hard  commercial  .pirit  to  which  I  have  al  uded 
^ems  to  me  to  per.vade  American  sport  n.uch  n.ore  „n  ' 
V  ™ly  than  ,t  does  tlje  sport  of,  England;  and  to  torn, 
almost  always  a  much  larger, factor  in  "the  interest 
excited  by  any  contest. 

Tliis    is  very  clearly  shown    by  the    yvay  in    whicli 
games  are  carried  on  at  the  univei^ities  of  the  two  coun- 
tries    Most  niembei^  of  an  English  college  are  members 
o   sj„.e  one  or  other  of  tlie  various  athletic  .ssociatio." 
^^ed  with  It,  ^,d  it^cannot  be  denied  that  the  gen- 
i««rest  mj^t  i,lH?th  wide  and  keen.     JJut  it  ^oes 
me  so  ^isiness-like  "  an  air  .vs  it  does  in  such 
Hinivei^ity  as  Yale  or  Princeton.     Not  nearly  so  much 
money  IS  spent  in  the  paraphernalia  of  the  spor^  or  in 
the   process    of   trainin,..     The  operation  of  turning  a 
ple>usure    into   a  toil  is  not  so  coasistently  carried   on 
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Tte*  membei's  of  the  liitereollegial^e  team  do  not  obtain 
leave  At"  absence  from  their  college  cTuties  to  train  and 
practise  in  some  remote  corner  of  England  as  if  they 
were  prize-fightei's  or  yearlings.  **  Gate-money "  does 
not  bnlk^so  largely  in  the  view;  in  fact^  admission  to 
many  of  the  chief  eiicountei's  is  free.  The  atmosphere 
of  mystery  about  the  doings  of  the  crew  or  team  is  not 
so  sedulously  cultivated.  The  men  do  not  take  defeat 
so  harjily,  or  regard  the  loss  of  a  match  as  a  serious 
calamity  in  life.  I  ha^ve  the  authority  of  Mr.  t'tispar  W. 
Whitney,  the  etlitor  of  Forest  and  Stream^  and  perhaps 
the  foremost  living  writer  on  sport  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  statement  that  mend)ei's  of  a  defeated  football 
team'f'in'  America  will  sometimes  throw  themselves  on 
their  faces  on  the  turf  and  weep  (see  his  "  Sporting  Pil- 
grimage," ('hapter  IV.,  p[).  94,  Ho).'  It  was  an  American 
orator  wlio  proposed  the  toast:  '"■  My  country  —  riglit  (jr 
wrjong,  my  CQuntry  ; "'  and  there  is  some  reason  to  fear 
tljat  Ameiiican  college  athletes  are  temj)te(l  to  adapt  this 
,in  the  foriu* "  Let  !%»  K'in^  hy  jl^iir  means  or  foul."'  I 
should  hesitate  to  Suggest  this  were  it  notf'tliat  the 
<nidenceM)n- which  I  do  so  was  supplied  from  Anuu-ican 
sources.  Thus,  one  American  friend  of  mine  told  me  he 
heard  a  mend)er  of  a.  leading  univci-sity  football  team 
say  to  on(^  -of  his  colleagues  :  ^  Von  try  to  knock  out 
, A.  H.  this  bout;  I've  been  warned  once."  Tactics  of 
this  kind  are  freely  alleged  against  6ur  professional  i)lay- 
ers  of  association  football;  but  it  may  safely  1k'  asserte<l 
■that  no  such  sentence  could  issue  from  the  lips  of  a 
member  of  tlie  Oxford  or  Cambridge  univei-sity  teams. 

"^  I  wish  to  ronfcss  jmy  obligation  to  this  inturestintf  booiv  for  (jftich  help  in 
writinjir  the  present  chapter. 
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Mr.  E.  J.   Brown,  Track  Captain  of  the  University  of 
(California,  tisserted,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the 
Kastern  States,  that  Harvard  was  the  only  J^^istern  imi- 
vei^^ity  in  which    the    inenil,ei>.   of  the '  athletic    teams 
were  all  f>ond  fi,h  students.     This  is  doubtless  a  very 
exaggerated  stattynent,  but  it  would  seem  to   hidicate 
which    way  the  wind  blows.     The  entire  American  ten- 
dency is  to   take   amusement   too  seriously,    too   stren- 
uously. .  They  do  not  allow  sport  to  take  care  of  itself 
-  It  runs  to  rhetoric  and  interviews."     AH  good  contest- 
ants becmne  "representatives  of  the  American  people  " 
(>ne  serious  effect  of  the  way  in  which  the  necessitv  of 
.winning  or  -making  records"  is  constantlv  held  upiwthe 
ra,son  d'etre  of  athletic  sports  is  that  it  suggests  to  the 
ordinary  student,  who  has  no  hopes  of  brilliant  success 
M.  athletics,  that  moderate  (exercise  is  contempt^U.  and 
that  he  need  do  nothhig  to  kee|>  ui.  his  bodily  vigour 
Thus,  Dr.   Hirkbeck  Hill  fouiul  that  the  p.V)portion  of 
students  who  took  part  in  some  athletic  sport  was  dis- 
tinctly less  at   Harvard   than  at  Oxford.      X,,,-  could   I 
ascertain  that  nearly  s(»  large  a  pro{)ortion  of  the  adult 
j'opulation  themselves  phiyed  games  or  followed  athletics' 
ol   any  knid  as   in    England.      I    should    say,    speakiiur 
loughly,  that  the  end  of  his  univei^ity  career  or  his  hi-st 
year  in  responsible  business  (lorrespondcj  pnu-tically  for 
the  ordinary   American    to    the   fort^^Hfth    year    of    the 
ordinary    Englishman,    /...,  after    this    time    W    wouhl- 
e.ther  entirely  or  partially  give  up  his  own  activ(>  partic- 
ipation in  outdoor  exercises.      ( )f  ,.«ui>^e  there  ai-e  thou- 
sands  of  exceptions  ,m  both  sides  ;   but  the  general  rule 
remains    true.     The 
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does  cricket.  He  goes  in  his  thousands  to  see  biisehall 
matches,  and  takes  a  very  keen  and  vociferous  interest  in 
their  progress  ;  but  lie  liimself  has  probably  not  liandled 
a  club  since  lie  left  college.  No  doubt  this  contnust  is 
gradually  diminishing,  and  such  games  as  lawn  tennis 
and  golf  have  made  it  i)ractically  a  vanishing  quantity  in 
the  North-eastern  States  ;  but  as  one  goes  West  one  ^n- 
not  but  feel  that  baseball  and  other  sports,  like  dancing  in 
China,  are  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  paid  i)erformei's. 
The  national  games  of  cricket  and  baseball  serve  very 
well  to  illustrate  this,  as  well  iis  other  contrfusts  in  the  ^ 
l)astimcs  of  the  two  nations.  In  cricket  the  line  betwe^i 
the  amateur  and  the  professional  has  hitherto  been  very 
ctlearly  drawn  ;  and  Knglishmen  are  apt  to  l^elieve  that 
there  is  something  elevating  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
tramc  which  makes  it  shed  scandals  as  a  duck's  back 
sheds  water.  The  American  view  is,  perhaps,  rather  that 
cricket  is  so  slow  a  game  that  there  is  little  sco[)e  for 
betting,  with  all  its  attendant  excitement  and  evils. 
Tliey  point  to  the  fact  that  the  stiiid  city  of  Philadcl- 
l»hia  is  tlu^  only  i)art  of  the  United  States  in  which 
cricket  flourishes  ;  and,  if  in  a  boiusting  mood,  they  may 
claim  with  justice  that  it  has  been  cnltivat(!(l  tlusre  in  a 
way  that  shows  that  it  is  not  lack  of  ability  to  shine 
in  it  that  makes  most  Americans  indifferent  to^ie  game. 
A  iii-st-class  match  takes  three  days  to  play,  and  even  a 
match  between  two  teams  of  small  boys  requires  a  long 
half-holiday.  Hence  the  game  is. largely  j)ractised  by  tiie 
membei-s  of  the  leisure  class.  The  grounds  on  wiiich  it 
is  played  are  covered  with  the  greem^st  and  best^kept  of 
tiirf,  and  are  often  amid  the  most  lovely  surroundings. 
The  season  at  which  the   game  is  played    is  summer,  so 
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that  looking  on  is  wariu  and  comfortable.  There  is 
comparatively  little  chance  of  serious  accident ;  and  the 
absence  of  pem^nal  contact  of  player  with  player  re- 
moves th>l)rime  cause  of  quarrelling  and  ill-feeling. 
Hen^Iadies  feel  that  they  may  frecpient  cricket  matches 
in  tlieir  daintiest  snnnner  frocks  and  without  dread  of 
witnessing  any  painful  accident  or  unseemly  sciatic 
Tlie  costumes  of  tlie  playei-s  are  varied,  appropriate,  and 
tasteful,  and  tlie  arrangement  of  the  fieldera  is  veiy 
picturesque. 

Baseball,  on  the  other  liand  (which,  pace,  my  American 
friends,  is  si^-  glorified  roundei^^),  with  the  exception 
of  schooly;n1TF|()lIege  teams,  is   almost  wholly  practised 
l)y  profeJiMj^p  playei-s;  and   the  place  of  the    county 
cricket  matches  is  taken  by  the  games  between  the  vari- 
ous cities  rei)resented  in,the  National   League,  in  which 
the  amateur  is  severely  absent.     The  dress,  with  a  long- 
sleeved  seminet  ai)pearing  below  a  short-sleeved  jei-sey, 
is   very   ugly,  and  gives   a  sort   of  ruffianly   look   to 'a 
"  nine  "  which  it  might  be  free  from  in  ai.otlier  costume. 
The  ground  is  theoretically  grass,  but  practically  („fteii, 
at  least)   hard-trod(h'u   earth  or  mud.     A   match  is  fiiH 
ished  in  alH)ut  one  hour  and  a  half.     lu  running  for  base 
a  player  has  often   to   throw  himself  on   his   face,  and 
thereby  covers  himself  with  dust  or  mud.     The  specta- 
Unv  have  each  i)aid  a  sum  varying  from    Is.  or  2s.  to  8s. 
or  even  10s.  for  admission,  and  are  keenly  excited  in  tlie 
ecmtest;  while   their  yells,  and    hoots,   and  slangy  chaff 
are  very  different  to  the  decorous  applause  of  the  cricket 
field,  and  rather  recall  an  association   footba 
tlai  Midlands.     A 
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umpire  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  real  danger.  ^ 
Sovcfral  foaturcH  of  the  play  seem  distinctly  unsports- 
manlike. Thus,  it  is  the  regular  duty  of  one  of  the 
hatting  team,  when  not  in  himself,  to  try  to ''rattle" 
the  [)it(tiier  or  fielder  by  yells  and  shouts  just  as  he  is 
ahont  to  "  pitch  "  or  "  catch  "  or  "  touch."  It  is  not  con- 
Hidered  dishonourable  for  one  of  the  waiting  strikers  to 
prcitcnd  to  be  the  player  really  at  abase  and  run  from  base 
to  bane  just  outside  the  real  line  so  as  to  confuse  the 
",fioldei*H.  On  the  other  hand  the  game  is  rapid,  full  of  ex- 
<'itenuMit  and  variety,  and  susceptible  of  infinite  develop- 
ment of  skill.  The  accuracy  with  which  a  long  field  will 
tiirow  to  base  might  turn  an  English  long-leg  green  with 
(Mivy  ;  and  tiie  way  in  which  an  expert  pitcher  will  make  a 
ball  dc^flect  in  the  air,  either  up  or  down,  to  the  right  or 
left,  nuiHt  be  seen  to  be  believed.  A  really  skilful 
pitcluu*  is  said  to  l)e  able  to  tfu-ow  a  ball  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  go  straight  to  within  a  foot  of  a  tree,  ^?/;-// 
out  for  the  free,  and  resnme  its  original  coui-se  on  tlie 
?»ther  side  of  it ! 

The  football  match  between  Yale  and  I'rinceton  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  (last  Thui-sday  in  Novend)er)  may, 
pei'haps,  be  said  to  hold  the  place  in  })ul)lic  estimation  in 
America  that  the  Oxford  and  ('and)ridge  boat-race  does 
in  England.  In  si)ite  of  the  inclement  season,  sjjectatoi-s 
of  tfither  sex  turn  out  in  their  thousands ;  and  the  scene,  ' 
except  that  fui-s  are  substituted  for  sunnner  frocks, 
(Misily  stands  comparison  with  the  Kton  and  Harrow  day 
at  liOiil's.  The  field  is  snrrounded  in  the  same  way 
witli  (sarriages  and  drags,  on  whiidi  the  t'oloni-s  of  the 

'  A  iiiotf'li  plftvcd  ill  no  U'9%  arUtonHtic  a  place  lluni  Newport  on  Sept.  2, 1897, 
between  the  local  team  anil  a  clnb  from  Brockton,  ended  in  a  ;,'enera^  serim- 
luagu,  la  which  ovoa  womou  Joined  iu  tho  cvy  of  "  Kill  the  umpire  I  " 
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rival  teams  are  profusely  displayed  ;  and  there  are  the 
same  merry  coach-top  luncheons,  the  same  serried  files 
of  nois;y  partisans,  and  the  same  general  air  of  festivity, 
wliile  the  final  touch  is  given  hy  the  fact  that  a  brilliant 
sun  is  not  rarer  in  America  in  November  than  it  is  in 
England  in  June.  The  American  game  of  football  i« 
a  developed  form  of  the  Rugby  game  ;  but  is,  perhaps, 
not  nearer  it  than  baseball  is  to  rounders.     It  is  played' 


by  elQven  a 
Rugby  nor 


side.     American  judges  think  that  neither 
Association  football  approaches  the  Ameri- 
can game  eiiher  in  skill  or  in  demand  on  the  player's 
physical  em^urancc.     This  may  be  so  ;  in  fact,  so  far  as 
my  very  inexpert  point  Of  view  goes    I  should  say  that 
it  is  so.     lli^doubtedlv  the  American  teams  go  tlyough 
a  much  moiie  prolonged  and   rigid  system  of  training, 
and  their  scheme  of  tactics,  codes  of  signals,  and  sharp 
devices    of    all     kinds    are    much    more    complicated, 
'''rackling"  is  probably  reduced  to  a  fiuer  art  than  in 
Kngland.     Mr.  Whitney,  a  most  comi)ctent  and  impar- 
tial observer,  does  not  think  that  our  system  of  "  passuicr  "' 
would  be  possible  with  American  tacklei><.     Whether  all 
this  makes  a  butter  t^ame  is  a  very  different  (piestion, 
and  one  that  I  should  be  disposed  to  auswer  iu  the  nega- 
tive.     It   is  a  uiore   serious    business,  just  as  a  duel  a 
outrance  is  a  more  seriouy  business  than  a  fencing  match  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  interesting  to  look  at  and  dcnvs  not  seem' 
to  afford  the  i)layei-s  so  nuu-h   fun.     There  is   little  run- 
ning with  the  ball,  almost  no  dropping  or  jHuiting,  and 
few  free  kicks.     The  game  luitween  I'rinceton  and  Yale 
which  I,  shivering,  saw  from  the  top  of  a  drag  in  1H91, 
.seemed  like  on^^  prolonged,  though  rather  loose,  scrim- 
Hiage;  and  the  spec tutoi-s  fairly  yelled  for  joy  when  they 
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saw  the  ball,  which  happened  on  an  average  about  once 
every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  Americans  have  to  gain 
five  yards  for  every  three  "downs"  or  else  lose  posses-- 
sion  of  tlie  ball;  and  hence  the  field  is  marked  off  by 
live-yard  lines  all  the  way  from  goal  to  goal.  American 
writers  acknowledge  that  the  English  Rugby  men  are 
much  better  kickers  than  the  American  playei-s,  and  that 
it  is  now  seldom  that  the  punter  in  Ameripa  get^s  a  fair 
cliance  to  show  his  skill.  There  are  many  tiresome 
waits  in  the  Americah  game;  and  the  practice -of  "inter- 
ference," tii'ough  eertainly  managed  with  wonderful 
skill,  can  never-seem  quite  fair  to  one  brought  upon  the 
English  notions >)f  "off-side."-  The  cfJncerted  cheering 
of  tlie  students  oteach  univei"sity^  led  by  a  regular  fugle- 
•m'an,  marking  time  with  voice  and  arms,  seems  odd  to 
the  spectator  accustomed  to  the  spai-se,  spontaneous, 
and  independent,  applause  of  an  English  crowd. 

An  American  football  player, in  full  armour  resembles 
a  deep-sea  diver  or  a  Roman  retiarius  more  than  any- 
thing else.  The  dress  itself  consists  of  thickly  padded 
kni(vkerl)ockei-s,  jei-sey,  canvas  jacket,  very  .heavy  boots, 
and  very  thick  stockings.  Tht;  player  then  farther  pro- 
tects himself  by  shin  guards,  shoulder  caps,  ankle  and 
knee  suj)p()rtei's,  and  wristbands.  Tlie  ai)paratus  on  his 
head  is  fearful  and  wonderful  to  behold,  including  a 
rubber  mouthpiece,  a  nose  mask,  jjadded  ear  guards,  and 
a  curious  head[)iece  made  of  steel  springs,  leather  straiis, 
and  India  rubber.  It  is  obvious  that  a  man  in  this  cuni- 
Ix^rsoiiie  attire  cjujnot  niov*!  so  (piickly  as  an  I'jiglish 
player  clad  simply  in  jei-sey,  short  breeches,  bo(»ts,  and 
stcM'kings  ;  luid  I  (juestion  very  much  whether — ^  slug- 
ging apart     -the  American  assumption   that  the  scieiuu) 
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of  Yale  would  simply  overwhelm  the  more  elementury 
play  of  an  EiiglLshj^In^ei-sity  is  entirely  justified.     Any- 
one who  has  seen   an  American  team  in    this    curious 
pamphernalia  can  well  undei-stan'd  the  shudder  of  appre- 
hension that  shakes  an  American  spectator  the  fii-st  time 
he  sees  an  English  team  take  the  field  with  bare  knees. 
Certainly  the  spirit  and  temper  with  which  football  is 
played  in  the  United  States  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
Ithe  over-elalMjrate  way  in  which  it  luus  been  handled  has 
not  l>een  favourable  to  a  true  ideal  of  manly  sport.     On 
thi«  point  I  shall  not  rely  on  niy  own  observation,  but  on 
the  statements  of  Ameri(;ans  themselves,  beginning  with 
the  semi-jocular  assertion,  which  largely  belongs  to  the 
order  of  true  words  spoken  in  jest,  that  "in  old  Knglisli 
football  you  kicked  the  ball ;  in  liiodern  Hnglish  football 
you   kick    the  man   when    you  can't  kick   the  ball;  in 
American  football  you  kick  the  ball  when  you  can't  kick 
the  nvan."     In  Georgia,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  and  possibly 
some  other  States,  bills  to  prohibit  football  have  actually 
lieen  introduced  in  the' State  Legislatures  within  tlie  past 
few  yeai-s.     The  foli()wing  sentences  are  taken  from  an 
article -in  the  Nation  (New  York),  referring  to  the  Har- 
vard and  Yale  game  of  1«!)4: 

The  game  on  Satiu-day  at  Springfield  between  tlie  two 
great  teams  of  Harvard  and  Vah^  was  by  tlm  testimony  ^^ 
unanjniQus,  as' far  as  our  knowledge  goes — of  s[)e('lators 
and  nowspai)ers  the  most  brutal  ever  witnessed  in  tlic 
irnited  States.  There  ftTe  few  members  of  eitlier  universitv 
.^  we  trust  there  are  noiu,  _  \vr|i,)  Imve  iu)t  Iniug  their  lu'ads 
for  shame  in  talking  over  it,  or  thinking  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  we  respectfully  ask  the  governing  body 
of  all  colleges  what  they  have  to  say  for  a  game  between 
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yo'utlis  pi-esuiuably  engaged 

arts  which  needs  among  its/preliminaries  a  supply  on  th 
tield  of  litters  and  surgeonft?  Sueh  preparations  are  not 
only  brutal,  but  brutalising.  jHow  any  spectator,  especially 
any  ivoman,  can  witness  thfeni  without  a  shudder,  so  dis- 
tinctly do  they  recall  thfe  duelling  field  and  the  prize  ring, 
we  are  uriable  to  uiitl^'stand.  But  that  they  are  necessary 
and  ]>ropep-lTiTder  the  circumstances  the  result  showed. 
'tht^m-"i^ve  actually  seven  casualties  among  twenty-two 
men  who  began  the  game.  This  is  nearly  ,33  per  cent,  of 
the  combatants  —  a  larger  proportion  than  among  the  Fed- 
erals at  Cold  Harbor  (the  bloodiest  battle  of  modern  times), 
and  much  larger  than  at  Waterloo  or  at  Gravelotte.  What 
has  American  culture  and  civilisation  to  say  to  this  mode 
of  training  youth  ?  "  Brewer  was  so  badly  injured  that  he 
had  to  be  taken  off  the  held  crying  with  mortification."' 
AVright,  captain  of  the  Vale  men,  jumped  on  him  with  both 
knees,  breaking  his  collar  bone.  Beard  was  ne.xt  turned 
over  to  the  doct(jrs.  Hallowell  had  his  nose  broken. 
AEurphy  was  soon  badly  injured  and  taken  off  the  field  on 
a  stretcher  unconscious,  with  concussion  of  the  brain.  But- 
t(U'worth,  who  is  said  nearly  to  have  lost  an  eye,  soon  fol- 
lowed. .\dd  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  "slugging  '"  — 
that  is,  striking  with  the  fist  and  kicking  -  which  was  not 
punished  by  the  umpires,  though  two  men  were  ruled  out 
for  it. 


It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  sound  rule  among  civili.sed 
[)eople  that  games  which  may  be  won  by  disabling  your 
adversary,  or  wearing  out  his  strength,  or  killing  him, 
(mght  to  be  prohibited,  at  all  events  among  its  youth. 
Swiftness  of  foot,  skill  and  agility,  (piickne.ss  of  sight,  and 
cunning  of  hands,  are  things  to  be  encqtirjujtid  in  education. 
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■u,  mg  of  masses   of  highly  trained   athletes  against  ,Z 
another  w.th  n.tent  to  „vereon,e  by  n.ere  weight  or  kk" 

zz^:t"T ""'"'"''' "  *^  Hgi!;  s„pe  ■;:?„■: 

M  t  t        '•"'^'■^f.;™--'^  '"  tl'e  l.ri.e  ring,  eannot 

1."     I^ZIJ^     -'-l>.I.t.es  of  young  n,en,  stin.ulate  their 

a     pa  s.ons,  and  drown  their  sense  of  fairness.     When 

:i  ;::* : '''''  1  """•'™"^' """-  «-«->a« 

0  t le  St  r  r',"     -»"-8-™"t,.and  in  fnll  view 

01  the  stie  chers  winch  earry  their  fellows  from  the  field 
tor  anght  they  know  disabled  for  life,  h„w,  in  the  nant  '; 

Now,  the    iioint    in    tlie   aU.ve    mrtiee    is    tbnt    i,   : 
written  of  ■■.rentlcMien"       ,f        ■  .  '" 

l«fe-,red  H  ^,"""     -  "^ '""vemty  men.     It  is  to 

*  1  ,  P"'fe-i..nal,s    of    our   .ssociatln 

tu  as      ,„t  our  an,ate,„.  are    praetieally  exe„,,,t  fron, 

t      .t,ten,ent  by  a  mofessor  of  a  well-known  uuive,4. 

.cared 'in'     ;'  '""    "''    "'"   «'™'    f""""'"    '«'- 

<lecla,u    ,n  a  class,  inayer-n.eetinfr  ■•  ||,at  the  sreat  su,- 

-s  of     ,e  tean,  the  previous  season  was  in  his  opi,  io„ 

"0  to  the  tact   that  an,„ng    the  tean,  au.l  suKstitntcs 

,  "^""^ "".V  l"«ving  n,en."     The  true  friends  of 

«l>".-t    n.the    I'uited  States  must    w,sh  that    the    L  ! 

Ml  nun,a  may  soon  disappear  iu  its  present  forn, ;  and 
e  Harvar,   author,tn.«  ar,.  t„  b„  warn.ly ..-atuhaed 

™      h     ,„auiy  st.nd  thev  have  taken  against  tl,e  evil. 

And  itu,  t«  be  ilevoutfv  hoped  that  no  president  of  a 
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college  in  the  future  will-ever,  iis  one  did  in  1894,  con- 
gratulate his  students  on  the  fact  "  that  their  progress 
and  success  in  study  during  the  term  just  finished  had 
heen  full  1/  equal  to  their  success  in  intercollegiate  athlet- 
ics and  football !  "  ^ 

I  havet  ho.wever,  ho  desire '  to  pose  as  the  liritish 
Pharisee,,  and  I  am  aware  that,  though  we  make  the 
better  showing  in  this  instance,  there  are  others  in 
which  our  record  is  at  least  as  bad.  The  following 
paragraph  is  taken  from  the  -^<eM  (December  7th,  1895)  : 

HrcrHCLKHK.  —  As  various  incorrect  reports  have  been 
published  of  the  shooting  at  Highclere  last  week,  Lord 
Carnarvon  has  desired  lue  to  forward  the  enclosed  })artic- 
idars  of  the  game  shot  on  three  days :  November  26, 
27,  and  29,  James  McCraw  (13,  lkrkeley-S(piare,  w.). 
Novend)er  2(1,  Grotto  (Hrooks)  Beat,  5  partridges,  1,1(50 
pheasants,  42  hares,  2,8(52  rabbits,  7  various  ;  total,  3,570. 
N()vend)er  27,  Highclere  Wood  ((Jross)  Heat,  5  partridges, 
1,700  i)heasants,  1  hare,  1,702  rabbits,  4  woodcock,  1(5  vari- 
ous ;  total,  3,428.  November  2*.),  Beeches  (Cross)  Beat,  (5 
l)artridg;es,  2^11  pheasants,  9(59  rabbits,  2  wild  fowl,  15 
various;  total,  3,803.  Grand  total:  K!  i)artridges,  5,(571 
[)beasauts,    43    hares,    5,033    rabbits,  4    woodcock,  2    wild 

'  It  is,  pcrluips,  only  fair  to  (jiiotc  on  tiie  other  side  tlic  opinion  of  Mr. 
Rudolf  Lclimann,  the  well-known  Eiij;;lish  rowinj,'  coach,  who  witnessed  tiie 
match  between  Harvard  and  the  University  of  reniisylvania  in  18!)7.  He 
writes  in  tiie  Ijondon  iVews :  "  I  have  never  seen  a  finer  ;,-anic  played  wilii  a 
manlier  spirit.  The  ipiicivness  and  the  precisioi^  of  the  players  were  marvel- 
lous. .  .  .  The  game  as  I  saw  it,  thou;,di  it  was  violent  and  iDuj^h,  was 
never  hrutal.  Indeed,  I  cannot  hope  to  see  a  finer  exhibition  of  courage, 
strength,  and  manly  endurance,  without  a  trace  of  meanness." 

And  to  Mr.  Lehmann's  voice  nuiy  be  added  that  of  a  "  Mother  of  Nine 
Sons,"  who  wrote  to  the  Boston  Kvenimj  Transcript  in  18SI7,  speaking  warmly 
of  the  advantages  of  football  in  the  formation  of  habits  of  self- QiQutrol  and  sub-? 
mission  to  authority.  -  " 
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fowl,  38  various:  total    10  ko?      -to      i^^       ^  ' — 

Carnarvon,  ind  M     ar,  i '*      "^i^"'"  ^^'"""■*"".  L""! 


A    little  calculation    will  show  Hv.f         u     i-     , 

mu^tSave  been  n^!'  ^        '  Pl^^^sants  in  the  bag 

1    i  «een  nearly, as  tame  as  barndoor  fowl      Ti 

«liod^iug,    then,    must   have    been  one    Z     7 
massacre  of  senn-tan,e  aninud   T  th  hJZaf'T"' 
"iterval.     I  confess  su.-h  a  record t  J      J^reatlung 

lutely  devoid  of  sport  li^^^n    7'  '?  l'"  ^^«  ^^^-'- 
woi^t  slugging  nnt  -h  L  i  ^^"^^'^^^^  ^^^    ^he 

;-.;tainl,necessar,inZn^S- 

I^^iighsh  smnei^  are  grown  men  -.n.]  ..       i        '^^'^ities,  the 

I  •  1    •  fe«>jwii  men  and  i  lembeis  of  fi.^    i 

vi'li.cli  IS  supposed  t„  set  tl,e  „-,ftP,.„  t    T  '"" 

»ensoof  nnportance,  a^-e  alt.,  alf  raw  v  ,,1 1  ""' 
-aso„  does  not  altogethe,.  fo..,,i„  .ZIZt^^T 
yea.  n,ay  ,,.„.,  n.o,.  sense  an.,  nnn-e  ttne  ',:.  e  '"' 
Un  te    Stat^^    "'""V'.»i:"l--  "'.tcloo,.  amuse.nenb,  in  the 

l>feu<n..e  in  An.erica  than  in  ,^,JCT  K?  """"  '•"■ 


paratively  cheap,  and  their  l<eep  is  often 
'■      ^'"^  ''g'"  l^uggies  must  cost  less 


■ses  are  coni- 

'11  lower  than  with 

tlian  the  more 
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suKstantial  carriages  of  England.     Hence,  if  a  man  is  so 
foiKl  of  driving  as  to  be  willing  to  l)e  his  own  coachman 
and  groom,  the  keeping  of  a  hoi-se  and  shay  is  not  very 
ruinous,  especially  in  the  country  or  smaller  towns.     As  ^ , 
soon  as  the  element  of  wages  entei-s  into  the  question  the    • 
result  is  very  different :  cariiage-hire  is  usually  twice  as 
high  as  in  England  and  often  more.     However  that  may 
l)e,  it  is  certainly  very  striking  to  se6  the  immense  num- 
ber of  one-hoi-se  "  teams  "  that  turn  out  for  an  afternoon 
or   evening   spin  in   the  parks  and  suburban" roads  of    . 
places  like  New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago.     Many  of. 
these  teams  are  of  a  plainness,  not  to  say  shabbiness, 
\v^hK^i  would  make  an  English  owner. too  shamefaced  to 
exhibit  them  in  public.     The  fact  that  the  owner  is  his 
own  stableman  is  often  Indicated  by  the  ungroomed  coat 
of  his  hope,  and  by  the  month-old  mud  on  his  wheels. 
The  horse,  however,  can  gene"i<ally  do  a  bit  of  smart  trot- 
ting, and  his  owner  evidently  enjoys  his  speed  and'  grit. 
The  buggies,  unsubstantial  as  they  look,  are  comfortable 
enough  when   one  is  seated  ;  but  the  access,  between, 
through,  and  over  the  wheels,  is  unpleasantly  suggestive 
for  the  nervous.     So  fond  are  the  .Vmericans  of  driving 
that  they  evidently  look  upon  it  as  a  form  of  active  exer- 
cise for  themselves  as  well  as  for  their  nags.     One  man 
said  to    me :    "  I  am    really  getting  too  stout ;    I  must 
start  a  buggy." 

1  am  almost  ashamed  to  avow  that  I  spent  five  yeara 
in  i;he  United  States  without  seeing  a  trotting-race, 
though  this  was  owing  to  no  lack  of  desire.  The  only 
remark  that  I  shall,  therefore,  venture  to  make  about 
,  this  form  of  sport  is  that  the  American  claim  that  it 
\m  a  "inore  practical  bearing  than  the  English  form  of 
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b.tte,.  attau,e.I  by  vcy  different  ,„ean».     VV  '  ^ 

otiiei  Jiaiul,  the  fiiinons  trottiiiir-lmiNP«  nf    \ 

i;.»tt,,e  .„,...,,.,,, 

u>-cs  ot  We.     Moreover,  the  tr„t  is  tl,e  civilised  or  arti  • 
<«.Hl  g,„t  ,«  opposed  to  the  wild  and  nat«,.l  Lip 
There   are  1,500  trotting-faeks  i„  the  Unite     S' 
.>w«e,    ,y  as  „,a„,  associations,  besides  those  at^U  cot  ty 
a      State  fa,.«  ,js  well  ,„  „,any  private  t.-acks  at  hrood^ 
f."n,s  and  elsewhere.     Stakes,  p„,^es,  and  added  ,„onevt 
Hmonnt  to  njore  than  13,000,000  annnally;  and    rctn 
.t^'l  invested   in  ho.Bes,  tracks,  stables,"^  ar„        te  t 
enor„,„us.     The  tracks  are  level,  with  start  ^d  fln'ist 
.Urectly  „,  front  of  the  gran.l  stan.l,  and  are  either  ™e 
nnle  or  one-half  mile  in  lonL'th      Tl,,.,-   , 
e-irtli    .,,,,1  .„.  n       „■"«''"•      J  hey  are  always  of 

«rth,  ,  „d  are  usually  ellipti<.al    in  shape,  though  the 
'  k,ic.haped  track  "  w,«  for  a  tin.e  popuh  r  Ln  account  of 
ts  n,creased speed.     ]n  this  there  is  one  straight  stcl 
of  one-tlnrd  nnle,  then  a  wide  turn  of  one-fbird    nde 
a.ul  then  a  straight  run  of  one-third  mile  IncV  to 

sulkies     of  1  ttle  weight,  an,l  the  handicapping  is  ex- 
clusively by  tnne.eh«ses.     Records  of  every  r:ce  ™ 

ne'  rtott:;;  tt"  r"^'"^-  "»-- «,;;  h : 

"ev^r  trotte,!  a  mdc  ,n  less  than  two  minutes  and  forty 
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Heconds  are  in  one  class;  those  that  have  never  ]>eateu 

2.35  m  another;  tiiose  that  have  never  beaten  2.30  in  a 
third;  and  so  on  down  to  2.05,  which  has  been  beaten 
but  a' dozen  times.  Races  are  always  run  in  heats,  and 
the  winner  must  win  three  heats.  With  a  (h)zen  entries 
(or  even  six  or  eight,  the  more  usiial  number)  a  race 
may  tlius  occupy  an  entire  afternoon,  and  require  many 
lieats  before  a  decision  is  reaclie(L  Betting  is  conniion 
at  every  meeting,  but  is  not  so  })rpminent  as  at  running 
tracks. 

The  pecord  for  fast  trotting  is  hehl  at  present  by 
Mr.  Morris  Jones'  mare  "AHx,"  whicli  trotted  a  inik; 
in  two  minutes  three  and  threenpiarters  seconds  at 
Galesburg  in  181>4.  Turfmen  confidently  expect  that 
a  mile  will  soon  be  trotted  in  two  minutes.  The  two- 
minute  mark  was  attained  in  1897  by  xi  facing  hoi-se. 

Sailing  if*  tremendously  })opular  at  all  American  sea- 
side resorts;  and  lolling  over  the  ropes  of  a  "cat-boat" 
is  anotner  form  of  active  exercise  that  finds  innumerable 
votaries.  Rowing  .is  probably  })ractised  in  the  older 
States  with  as;  mnch  zest  as  in  (Jreat  liritain,  and  tin; 
fi'etih-water  facilities  are  perhai>s  l{t'tter.  Kxc-ept  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  however,  this  mechani(;al  form  of  sport 
luia  ifever  appealed  to  me.  The  more  nearly  a  man  can 
a|)[)roximate  to  a  triple-ex[)ansion  engine  the  lu^tter 
oai'snian  lie  is ;  no  mm-hine  can  hv,  imagined  that  could 
phry 'cricket,  golf,  or  tennis. 

The  recent  development  of  golf  perliaps  the  finest 
of  all  games  — both  in  Kngland  and  America  might  give 
rise  to  a  whole  series  of  reflections  on  the  curious  vicis- 
situdes of  games  and  the  mysterious  reasons  of  their 
development.      (Jolf    has    l)een    played    universally    in 
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.^cot  and  fot  hundreds  of  yeai^,  riglit  under  the  noses  of 
Kughshnien ;  yet  it  is  just  about  thirty  yean,  ago  that 
(except  Bhickheath)  the  fi,>.t  golf-club  ^y■^  established 
.south  of  the  Tweed,  and  the  present  craze  for  it  is  of 
the  most  recent  origin  (1885  or  so).     Yet  of  the  ei^jht 
hundred  golfH^-luKs  of  the  United  Kingdom  about  four 
hundred  are  in  Knglan.l.     The  Scote  of   (Canada  have 
phiyed  golf  for  many  yeai>.,  but  the  practice  of  the  game 
in  the  Tnited  States  may  be  dated  from  the  establish- 
ment of   the  St.  Andrew's  Club  at  Vonkei^  in    1888 
^  Snice  then  the  game  has  l,een  taken  up"with  eonsider- 
■  able  enthusiasm  at  many  centres,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
Uiere  are  now  at  lejust  forty  thousand  American  golfera. 
1  liere  is,  pci-luips,  no  game  that  recpiires  more  patience 
to  accpiire  s.itisfactorily  than  golf,  an<l  the  preliminary 
steps  cannot  be  gobbled.    It  is  therefore  doubtful  whether 
tlie  game   will    ever  become    extensively  popular  in    a 
country  with  so  much  nervous  electricity  in  the  air      I 
limrt.ly  wish  that  this  lialf-propl.e,.y  may  prove  utterly- 
■Histaken,  tor  no  JK^'tter  relief  to  overcharged  nerves  and 
wearied  brains  ha,s  ever  In^en  devise.!  than  a  well-matched 
-two8(mie"  or  the   more  social   '>  f.M.iNome ; "  and   the 
bK-t  that  golf  gently^ejcercises   all  the  myscles  of  the 
body  and  can  l,e  played  at  all  ages  from  eight  to  eighty 
Kives    ,t  a  unique  place  among  outdoor  games.       The 
skdl  already  attaine.l  by  the  In'st  American  playei^  is 
s.mply  marvellous;  and  it  seen.s  by  no  means  iHHoml 


the 


possibility  that  the  open  cJ,ampion,of  (say) 


year  l!)02  may  not  have  been  tiiiined  on  A 
«oil.       The    natural    impatieiu-e    of    the    acti.. 
American  makes  him  at  present  very  apt  to  netd 
•'tiipictte   of  the  game.     Tlic  v\ 


merican 


ve-min(h'd 


i^glcct  the 
lancc  <»f  JM'ing  "driven 
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into"  is  much  larger  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  Atlantic 
than  on  the  conservative  greens  of  Scotland ;  and  it 
seems  almost  impossible  t()  make  Brother  Jonathan 
'' replace  that  divot."  I  have  seen  three  different 
parties  holing  out  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  putting 
green.  In  one  open  handicap  tournament  I  took  part  in 
near  Boston  the  scanty  supply  of  caddies  wjis  monopo- 
lized by  the  niembei-s  of  the  club  liolding  tiie  tourna- 
ment, and  strangers,  who  had  never  seen  the  coui-se, 
were  allowed  to  go  round  ahme  and  carrying  their  own 
clubs.  On  another  occasion  a  friend  and  myself  played 
in  a  foui-some  handicap  tournament  and  were  informed 
afterwaixls  that  tlic  lu^lidicaps  were  yet  to  be  arranged ! 
As  the  match  wius  decided  in  oui-  favour  it  would  be 
ungracious  to  comi)lain()f  tliis  irregularity.  Those  little 
infringements  of  cti(]uette  are,  after  all,  mere  detsiils,  and 
will  undoubtedly  become  less  and  less  frecpuMit  l)efore 
tlie  growing  knowledge  and  love  of  the  game. 

Lacrosse,  perhaps    the   most  pei-spicuous    and   fiuscin- 
ating   of   all   games    to  the    impartial    spectator,    is,  of 
coui-se,  chiefly  played  in  Canada,  but  there  is  a  Lacrosse 
League  in  the  Atlantic  citiesof  the  United  States,     The 
visitor  to  Canada  should  certainly  make  a  point  of  see- 
ing a  good  exposition  of  this  most  agile  and  graceful 
game,  which  is  seen  at  its  best  in   Montreal,  Toronto,  or 
Ottawa.     Unfortunately  it  seems  to  be  most  trying  to 
the  temi)er,  and  I   have  more  than  once  s(^en  players  in 
representative  matches  neglect  the  game  to  indulge  in  a 
bout  of  angry  (luarter-stafT  with  their  opponents  until 
forcibly  stopped   by  the    umpires,  while    the  spectatoi-s 
also    interfere    occasionally    in    the    most    disgraceful 
innnner.       Another    drawback    is    the    interval    of    ten 
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minutes  l)etweeii  eacli  game  of  tlie  match,  even  when 
the  game  lias  taken  only  two  minutes  to  play.  This 
absurd  rule  lia.s  .been  promptly  discarded  by  the  Eng- 
lish Lacrosse  Clubs,  and  should  certainly  be  modified  in 


C'anada  also. 


•■^ 


,  ^  Lawn  tennis  is  iiow  played  alliiost  everywhere  in  the 
United  States,  and  its  best  exponents,  such  a.s  Larned 
and  Wrenn,  have  attained  all  but  —  if  not  quite  -  Eng- 
lish championship  form.  The  aimual  contest  for  the 
championship  of  America,  held  at. Newport  in  August, 
IS  one  of  the  prettiest  sporting  scenes  on  the  continent! 
Polo  and  court  tennis  also  have  their  headquarters  at 
Newport.  I  luneing,  shootiiig,'and  fishing  are,  of  couree, 
immensely  popular  (at  least  the  last  two)  in  the  L^nited 
States,  but  lie  practically  beyond  the  pale  of  mv  exne.^- 
ence.  ■'       i 

Howling  or  ten-pins  is  a  favourite  winter  anuise,ment 
of  both  sexes,  and  occupies  a  far  nidre  exaUed  {josition 
than  the  «nglish  skittles.     The  alleys,  attached  to  most 
gymniusia  and  athletic-club  buildings,  are  often  fitted  up 
with  great  neatness  and  comfort ;  and  even  tlie  fiushiona- 
blc  belle  does  not  disdain  her  '' bovvling-('lub  "  evening, 
where  she  meets  a  dozen  or  two  of  the  young  men  and' 
maidens  of  her   accpiaintance.     Regular  meetings  take 
plac«  l)etween  the  teams  of  various  athletic;  iisstx-iations, 
records    are  made    and  (dwonicled,    and   championships 
decided.     If  the  game  could  be  naturalised  in   England 
under  the  same  concUtions  as  in    America,  our  young 
people    would    find    it    a    most    admirable    opportunity 
for    healthy  exercise    in    the    long    dark    evenings    of 
winter. 

Tnick  athletics  (running,  jumping,  etc.)  occui)y  very 
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much  the  mum  position  in  the  United  Stiites  m  in  .En^- 
huH  ;  and  outside  the  university  sphere  the  same  ahnses 
oi  the  word  "amateur"  and  the  same  instances  of  seUini. 
pnze«  and  hetting  prevail     Mr.  Caspar  Whitney  savs 
that    "  amateui-   athletics   ai-p    al>solutely   in   danger  of 
heiUK  exterminated  in  the  United  States  if  somethingis 
not  (h.ue  to  cleanse  then,."     The  evils  are  said  to  be  grea!-  ' 
i'Ht  m  the- mTddle and  far  \yest.     Thereare  abont  a  score 
ot  impc.rtant  atldetic  clnbs  in  fifteen  of  the  largest  cities 
oj    the    United   States,  witli   a   membership   of    nearly 
2/),000;    and    many    of   these    possess    handsome   clnlv 
wniHCH,  combining   the   social    accommodations    of    the 
Uarltoii    or     Reform     with     the    sporting  .facilities    of 
Queen  s.     The  (\,nntry  C1nb  is  another  American  insti- 
tution winch  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection      It 
J'oUHiHt^  (,f  a  comfortably  and  elegantly  fitted-up  clnln 
h..UHe,  witliin  e,usy  driving  distance  of  a  large  city,  an<l 
"  Hurrounded  by  facilities  for  tennis,  racqnet^,  golf,  polo, 
hasebaU.  racn.g,  etc     So  Tar  it  luus  kept  clear  of   the 
(Upgrading  sport  of  pigeon  shooting. 

Training  is  carried  ont  more  thoronghly  and  consist- 
ently than  in^^:ngland,  and  many  if  „ot  most  of  the 
"  reconlM  •  are  held  in  America.     The  visits  paid  to  the 
United    States    by  athletic    teams    of  the    L.A  (^      uul 
Cambridge  lVivei>.ity  opened  the  eyes  of  Englishmen 
to  what  Americans  could  do,  the  latter  winning  seven- 
teen out  of  twenty  evente  and  making  several  world's 
recordH.     Indeed,  there  is  almost  too  much  of.  a  cra/e  to 
make  records,  whereas   the  real  sport  is  to  \mxt  a  com- 
petitor, not  to  hang  i-ound  a  course  till  the  weather  or 
other  conditions  make   -record-making"  probable.      A 
feature  of  Am(,M'icrtn  athletic  meetings  with  which  we 
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are  unfamiliar  in  Encyio,,,]  ,\,^^      T  ~  ' 

«ometi„««  for  ,«  e2         ,    .  ""  ^'"'"""g-™ces, 

lui  .w  small  a  distenee  as  fifteen  vii-,1.  ' 
•   Bicychng  aW  «  ex,„«e,l,  ,«  a  public  ,  Lit     ", 

country  roads      Tl!; I?        \         .    "'""''  ^  ""l^''"™  'l'" 
i«  an  expert  wheelvvonvm       \  "^mwi  ot  the  tannly 

-ptivit,  anaitSt,  ;f';:T::fH:r:St"uV'-" 

«<^en  m  the  fart  fhnf  fi         .      "J^^'ntiican  attitude  ih 
in  at  leant  one  Western   .Ik  « "    ,       traniway-ca.s 

I'ieyoles  so  th.fTl  r     ^   '"'"  ^""'^  ^^'^'^  ^'""k«  for 

;.-eo.r  stone  ,,;ie,u:.;;^rt:;t:x.t:^ 
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DIFFERENCE  of   tiiste  in  jokes*  is  a  great 
■strain  on  the  affections."     So  wrote    George    . 
Eliot  in  "  Daniel  Deronda."      And  the  trutli 
,  of  the  apothegm  may  account  for  much  of  the    , 
friction    in  the    intercourse  of   Jolni  Bull  and  Brother. 
Jonathan.     For,^  undoubtedly,  tliere  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  huniour  of  the  Englishman  and  the  humour  of  . 
the  American.      John   Bull's  downrightiiess  appeai-s  in 
liis  jejsts   also.       His    jokes  nuist  be  unmistakable ;    he 
wants  pone  of  your  quips  masquemding  lus  serious  obser- 
vations.    A  mere  twinkle  of  the  6ye  is  not  for  hinr  a 
sufticient  illumination  Ijetween  the  seripus  and  the  comic. 
>''riu)8e  animals  are  horses,"  Artemus  Ward  used  to  say 
in  showing  his  panorama.     ''  I  know  they  are  — because 
my  artist  "says  so.     I  had  the  picture  two  yeai-s  before  I 
discovered  the  fact.     The  artist  came  to  me  about  six 
mohtlis  agoan(l  said,  'It  is  useless  to  disguise    it  from 
you  any  .  longer -T- they  are    hoi-se?». '  "  ^        This  is    the 
form  of    introduction  that   John    Bull    [)refef8    for   1ms 
witticisms.     He  will  welcome  a  jol^ce  as  hospitably  jus  a 

1  In  an  English  issue  of  Artemus  Ward,  apparently  edited  by  Mr.  John 
("smden  Ilotten  (Chatto  and  Wjndus),  this  passage  is  accompanied  with  the 
following  gloss:  "  }Icre  again  Artcnma  called  hi  the  aid  of  pleasant  banter 
«s  the  mo^^t  fittig^r  apology  for  the  atrocious  badness  of*  the  painting." 

This  note  tS  an  e*<^'ellent  illustratioil  of  English  obtusencss  —  i(  needed,  on 
the  part  of  the  reading,  piililic ;  if  needletia,  on  the  part  of  the  editor. 
^  12« 
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visitor  if  only  the  credentials  of  theXs  as  of  the  other 
are  tmimpeachable.  , .,  "*  °""" 

Now  the  American  "does  not  wish  his  joke  underline,! 
like   an  urgent  jmrlianientary  whin      He  wnnfsT 

his   iokes   ,lo„>      1     ;,       ?  "'■''P*'""^'  !?"1»  lialloo,  hut  • 
jokes   d„  ,  t:     la    tins    he  resendiles   the    Seot«n«in 

tir"iTu::t,:::^<^ri;:rte::^"'-'^ 

Jte-  tons  les  eitoyens  ,1„  A'»y«„„,,    „i„s  „„  ,„„■  „   ,,  . 
an,,  I.„,,a,,,  est  le  pi.,.,  fi„i,  ,e_„„s  solide,  ^ZZ^f 
ae  |.l„s  ,,e,.seve,a„t,  le  ,,,„»  h,l,o,.ie„x,  et  1     ,.l,      ,,ri        ' 

r.e  i,l„s  s„„.,t„el  :  voila  „„  ,„.a„d  ,„„t ,,,  ,^^^,  ""    ,  "-/^ 
l.lussp„.,tuel,  „■«„  deplaisea.r„„„„.e  ,le  Sv.lney  S  „ith  - 

a  de  l'esp,.,t  ,,e  Tesprit  de  bon  aloi.  ,n„„„„,  ,.  LrtLt      ' 
t  h„mo„rh„    .„„,«,,,„(  ,„,,„,i^   ,  ,,t,™', 

'"'*»«//  sa„s  y  laisse,-  la  .nohnh-e   |,,,.e.  sa„s  v  fai,e 
moniilie  inipi-essio,,,  ■'     ""^  '" 

;i;he  testimony  of  the  A.nericanis  equally  explicit 
1  he  tollow,„g,lia,„g„e,  ,,„ot,.,l  fro,,,  In,,,,,  ,,,,    ';;,,„, 

;zrr  "■"™ '-  - "  •";  >*-  Aine,:!;.,!';::-;! 

Kow   joke,  Ion  t  y„„  know,  to  Maol'he,son,  and  he  didn>,      ' 
'auKh  a  ,„t  I     r  .„ppo»e  thafs  he,.a,..,e  he's  ,  Scots'  a 

n,o  ,  iZ; v' uia^Ut   T^  Vo,.k).-,  don.  know;  r  think  it's 
lik.l.v  that  ,ts  hecnise  yo„  a,e  an  Kngirsh.uan ! 
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An  Engliisli  audience  is  usually  nuicli  slower  than  an 
.Vmerican  or  Scottish  one  to  take  up  a  joke  that  is  any- 
thing less  than  obvious.  I  heard  Max  O'Kell  deliver  one 
of  his  witty  orations  in  l.,ondon.  The  audience  was  good 
humored,  entirely  with"  the  lecturer,  and  only  too  ready 
to  laugh.  But  if  his  joke  was  the  least  hit  subtle,  the  least 
bit  less  apparent  than  usual,  it  was  extraordinary  how 
the  laughter  hung  fire.  •  There  would  be  an  appreciable 
interval  of  silence  ;  then,  perhaps,  a  solitary  laugh  in  a 
corner  of  the  gallery;  then  a  soi'tof  platoon  fire  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  house  ;  and,  finally,  a  simultaneous  roar. 
So,  when  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  his  admirable  lecture  on 
the  Carlyle  centenary  celebration  (Dec.  5,  1895),  quoted 
Carlyle's  saying  about  Sterling :  "  We  talked  about  this 
thing  and  that  —  excei)t  in  opinion  not  disagreenig," 
there  was  a  lapse  of  half-a-minutjRj)efoic  the  luulience 
realised  that  the  saying  had  a  hiK^!^)rous  turn.  In  an 
vVmerican  audience,  and  I  Iwlieve  also  in  a  Sccrttish  one, 
tlie  report  would  have  been  simultaneous  with  the  fliush. 

Perhaps  the  Americans  themselves  are  just  a  little-too 
sure  of  thieir  superiority  to  the  English  in  point  of 
humour,  and  indeed  they  often  cany  their  witticisms  on 
tiie  supposed  English  "  ol>tuseness  "  to  a  point  at  which 
exaggeration  ceases  to  be-  fuiniy.  It  is  certainly  not 
every  American  who  scoffs  at  English  wit  that  is  enti- 
tled to  do  so.  There  are  dullards  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  elsewhere ;  and  nothing  can  well  be  more 
ghastly  than  American  humour  run  into  the  ground. 
On  the  other  hantl  their  sense  of  loyalty  to  humour 
makes  them  much  more  free  in  ushig  it  at  their  own 
expense ;  and  some  of  their  stories  show  themselves  up 
In  the  light  usually  reserved  for  John   Bull.     I  remem- 
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the  Enghsh  slowness  to  t#e;  a  joke)  to  an  American 
writer  whose  pictures  of  Ne,w:Enghind  hfe  are  as  fnll 
ot  a  dehcate  sense  of  hiimoiir  as  they  are  of  real  and 
simple  pathos.     It  was,  perhaps,  the  tale  of  the  London 
bookseller  who  referred  to  -bis  own  coifeure  th6  Ameri- 
can s  remark  apropos  of  the  two-volnme' English  edition 
ot  a  well-known  series  of  -  Walks  in  London  "  —  "  Ah 
I  see  you  part  your  Hare  in  the  middle."     Whatever  it 
was,   my  hearer  at  once  capped   it  by  the  reply  of   a 
,.  Moston  girl  to  her  narration  of  the  following  anecdote : 
A   railway  conductor,  on  his   way  tl)rongh  the  ,cai-8  to 
collect  and  chedc  the  tickets,  noticed  a  small  hair-trunk 
lying  ni  the  forbidden  central  gangway,  and   told  the 
old  farmer  to  whom  it  apparently  bel,->nge<l  that  it  must 
^     be  moved  from  there  at  once.     On  a  second  round  he 
found    the    trunk    still    in   the    passage,   reiterated    his 
instructions  more  emphatically,   and  passed  on  without 
istenmg  to  the  attempted  explanations  of  the  faruuM' 
On  his   third  round  he  cried:   -Now,   I  gave  you  fair 
warnmg;  here  gOes  ;  "  and  tippe<l  the  truuk  overboard.     ■ 
1  ben,  at  last,  tlie  slyw-moving  farmer  f.Mind  iittenuu.c  . 
and  exclaimed:.'.'  All  right!  the  truuk  is  none  o'  n.ine  '  " 
o  ^vhlch  the    Boston,  girl:     "Well,  whose  truuk  was 
it.^      We  agreed,  ne?n.  con.,  that  this  wiis  indeed  Am/li^ 
'  tpsia  Antj/fior. 

Tiiese  remarks  as  to  tlie  c.nnparative  merits  of  English 
and  American  humour  must  be  understood  jus  referring  to 
tlie  average  man  in  each  Ciuse  -  the  -  Man /,n  the  (^ira  " 
as  our  cousins  have  it  It  would  be  a  very  different 
position,  and  out,  hardly  tenable,  to  maintiin  that  the  land 
ot  Mark  Twain  luus  produced  greater  litei-ary  humoristH 
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than  the  land  of  CharltiS  Lanih.  In  the  matter  of  coniie 
[)apers  it  may  also  he  doiihted,  even  )\^  those  who  most 
a[)preciate  American  humonr,  whether  F^ngland  has  alto- 
gether the  worst  of  it.  It  is  the  fashion  in  the  States  to  ' 
speak  of  "  poor  old  Punch,''  and  to  affect  astonishment 
at  seeing  in  its  "senile  pages  "  anything  that  they  have 
to  admit  to  he  funny.  DoilBtless  a  great  deal  of  very 
lahorious  and  vapid  jesting  goes  on  in  the  pages  pf  the 
doyen  of-  English  comic  weeklies;  hut  at  its  hest  Pumh 
is  hard  to  heat,  and  its  humours  have  often  a  literary 
(juality  such  as  is  seldom  met  with  in  an  American 
journal  of  the  same  kind.  No  American  paper  can 
even  remotely  claim  to  have  added  so  much  to  the  gaiety 
of  "nations  fis  the  pages  that  can  nund^er  names  like 
Leech  and  Thackeray,  Douglas  Jerrold  and  Tom  Hood, 
Bifrnand  and  Charles  Keene,  I)u  Maurier  and  Tenniel, 
Linley  Samhourne  and  the  author  of  "  Vice  Vei-sa," 
among  its  contrihutoi-s  past  and  present.  And  besides  — 
and  the  claim  is  a  proud  one  —  Punch  still  remains  the 
only  comic  paper  of  importance  that  is  always  a  perfect 
gentleman  —  a  gentleman  who  knows  how  to  behave 
both  in  the  smoking-room  and'  the  drawing-room,  who 
kilo ws, when  a  jest  ovei-steps  the  boundary  line  of  coai-se- 
iiess,  who  realises  that  a  laugh  can  sometimes  be  too 
dearly  won.  Pun-h  is  certainly  a  comic  journal  of 
which  the  English  have  every  reason  to  ])e  proud ;  but 
if  we  had  to  name  the  paper  most  typical  of  the  English 
taste  in  humour  we  should,  perhaps,  be  shamefacedly 
compelled  to  turn  to  Alli/  Sloper. 

The  best  American  comic  paper  is  Life,  which  is 
modelled  on  the  lines  of  the  Miinchener  Fliegende 
BhUter,  perhaps  the  funniest  and  most  mirth-provoking 
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of    all    professedly   lunnorous    weeklies.       Among    the 
^   most  attractive  features  are   the  graceful  and  dignified 
<h-awnigs  of  Mr.  Charles   Daiia  (Hbson,  who  has  in   its 
jntges  done  for  American  society  what  Mr.   I)n  Manrier 
lui«    done    for  Knghuid    by   his   scenes    in   Punch;  the 
sketches  of  F.  G.  Attwood  and  S.  W.  Van  Sghaick;  and 
the  clever  verses  of  M.  E.  W.     The  dryness,  the  smart 
exaggeration,  the  point,  the  unexpectedness  of  American 
liumour  are  all  often  admirably  represented  in  ite  pages; 
and  the  faulte  and  foibles  of  contemporary  society  are 
touched  off  with  an  infmitable  delicacy  of  satire  both  in 
pencil  and  pen  work     Life,  like  P.n.A,  has    also    its 
more   serious   side ;  and,    if   it    has    never   produced    a 
Song  of  the  Shirt,"  it  earns  our  warm  admiration  for 
Its  steadfast  championing  of^orthy  causes,  ite  severe 
and  trenchant  attacks  on  ranipant  evils,  and  its  eloquent 
tributes  to  men  who  have  de^-Ved  well  of  the  country 
On  the  other  hand,  it  not  unfrequently  publishes  jokes 
the   by^  of  which  considerably  antedates  that  of  the 
LJnited  States   itself;  and    it  sometimes   descends  tlT  a 
level  ot  trifling  flatness  and  vapidity  which  no  English 
paper  ot  the  kind  can  hope  to  equal.     Tt  is  hard  -  for  a 
British  critic  at  any  rate  _  to  see  any  perennial  interest 
m  the  long  series   of  highly  exaggerated  drawings  an* 
jests  ref^-nng   to   the   gutter   children    of   New   York 
a  serieij   in  which   the  same  threadbare  motif,  are  con- 
stantly recurring  under  the  thinnest  of  disguises.     And 
occasionally  -  very  occi,^ionally- there  is  a   touch  of 
eoai-seness  in  the  drawings  of  Z//".  which  suggests   the 
worst  features  of  its  German  prototype  rather  than  any- 
thing it  lias  borrowed  from  England. 

Among  the  i)olitical  comic  journals  of  America  men- 
^     \  
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tion  may  be  made  of  Puck^  the  rough  and  gaudy  car- 
toons of  which  liave  often  wliat  the  Germans  would  call 
a  paekende  Derhhelt  of  their  own  that  is  by  no  means 
ineffective.  Of  the  other  American  —  as,  indeed,  of  the 
otlier  British  —  comic  papers  I  prefer  to  say  nothing, 
except  that  I  have  often  seen  them  in  houses  and  in 
hands  to  whicli  they  seemed  but  ill  adapted. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  American  humour —  the 
humour  of  the  average  man,  tlie  average  newspaper,  tlie 
average  play  —  are  its  utter  irreverence,  its  droll  ex- 
travagance, its  dry  suggestiveness,  its  ndlvete  (real  or 
apparent),  its  affectation  of  seriousness,  its  fondness  for 
antithesis  and  anti-climax.  Mark  Twain  may  stand  as 
the  high  priest  of  irreverence  in  American  humour,  as 
witnessed  in  his  "  Innocents  Abroad  "  and  his  "  Yankee** 
at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur."'  In  this  regard  the 
humour  of  our  transatlantic  cousins  caiuiot  wholly  escape 
a  chavge  of  debasing  the  moral  currency  by  buffoonery. 
It  litis  no  reverence  for  the  awful  mystery  of  death  and 
the  Great  lieyond.  An  uiulertaker  will  place  in  his 
win(h)W  a  card  bearing  the  words :  y  You  kick  the 
bucket;  we  do  the  rest."  A  paper  willjliead  an  account 
of  the  hanging  of  three  muhittoes  \mh '' Three  Choco- 
late Drops."  It  liivs  no  reverence  for  the  names  and 
phrases  associated  with  our  deepest  religious  feelings. 
Buckeye's  patent  filter  is  advertised  as  thoroughly  relia- 
ble —  "  being  what  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and 
ever  shall  be."  Mr.  Boyesen  tells  of  meeting  a  venera- 
ble clergyman,  whose  longevity,  according  to  his  intro- 
ducer, was  due  to  the  fact  that  "  he  was  waiting  for  a 
vacancy  in  the  Trinity."  One  of  the  daily  bulletins  of 
the  captain  of  the  large  excui-sion  steamer  on  which  I 
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,     vi«ite,l  Ahu,k„  read  ,«  foil,,*?.-:  ..  The  Lord  only  knows 
wl.e„  ,t  will  clear;  and  /,.  won't  tell."     An.     no,       , 
l.e   two  hundred  ,,.»cn«c.,.  »eon,ed  to   find  a";    i,' 
unseendy  ,n  th.  otHciul  freedon,,  with  the  nan,e  o      2 

to    Iv  have  ;'  '"'"''  "'""""^  ""^■•'^  -"""  »'"-"=- 
■To     e  ''"™  ^•'7 --»'-■%  I'uritau  to  „uH  down  the 
no    ,e      One  of  the   be«t   newspaper  accounts   of  the 
Kepubhean  convention  that  no„,inated  Mr.  J.  G   Bh  ne 
or  Pres.dent  in  1884  I«gan  ,«  follows  :  ••  Now  a  m  u.  ^ 
(>od^  w,th  abakl  head,  calls  the  Deity  ,lown  in"     the 
-^,.  and  b  Is  hin>  n.ake  the  candidate  the  r^  o  «  ' 
•""1  >"<luce  the  people  U,  elect  hin,  i„  N„vend«r^-     IT 
.ere  nienfoa   the   newspaper  head-line  (aprop,  s  „      ' 
)uu.gmg)  "Jerked  to  Jesus,"  it  i»  n.ainly  L  te     r. 
M   Blonet  saw  it  in  1888  and  M.  Hourget  also    n,  -pi  t 
to  luive  seen   t  ill  1894      Sm.-pK.  fi.     v        •      ".i*"^^^^^^ 
lias  -i  f.f..l  f .  Tf      V  ^  ""  American  journalist 

iuw  a  tatal  facility  of  repetition  or  —  > 

American  humour  has  no  reverence  for  those  in  hiol. 
position  or  autliorit^.    An  American  will  ^  ^uL    ^ 

~:f'  :uT'  y-''^ '-  ^  ^-^  <^-^  of  ^:^':i 

las  in  W.       "  '       '^  '""""'  ^''''  '^  ^^Serel  when  I 
was  in  VVasliington  ran  thus  : 

"Benny  runs  the  White  House,  •  .  , 

Levi  keeps  a  bar, 
Johnny  runs  a  Sunday  School  -    . 
And,  damme,  there  you  are !  " 

The   gentlemen  named  .tre  the  then  President    Vr 
Harrison ;    the  Vice-President,    Mr.    Morton,  wl    .'t.' 

l">ters      and    Mr.    Wanamaker,     Postmaster    General 
well  known  as  ^^tn  earnest  Christian  workeiv'*  ' 
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I  have  seen  even  the  sacred  Declaration  \A  Indei)en- 
tlence  imitated,  both  in  wording  and  in  external  form,  as 
the  advertisement  of  a  hotel. 

A  8to"ryj3nrrent  in  Philadelphia  refers  to  Mr.  Richard 
Vanx,  an  eminent  citizen  and  member  of  a  highly 
respected  old  Quaker  family,  who  in  his  youth  had  been 
an  attacks  of  the  American  Legation  in  Ltmdon.  One 
of  his'lettei-s  Hoitte  narrated  with  pardonable  pride  that 
he  had  dance(t  with  the  Princess  Victoria  at  a  royal  ball 
and  had  foiuul  her  a  very  charming  partner.  Mis  mother 
replied  :  "  It  plejiseth  me  much,  Richard,  to  bear  of  thy 
success  at  the  ball  in  Buckingham  Palace ;  but  tbeo 
must  remember  it  would  be  a  great  blow  to  thy  father 
to  liave  thee  marry  out  of  meeting.'' 

Philosophy,  art,  and  letters  receive  no  greater  defer- 
ence, at  the  hands  of  the  American  humorist.  Kven  an 
Oliver  Wendell  Ilohni^s  will  say  of  metaphysics  that  it 
is  like  "  splitting  a  log ;  when  you  have  done,  you  have 
two  more  to  spH^  A  poster  long  used  by  the  come- 
dians drane  and  Rol>son  represented  these  l><»P"li^ 
favourites  in  the  guise  of  the  two  lowermost  cher^,l)/wr 
the  Sistine  Mi^donna.  Bill  Nye's  assertion  thati'Hlie 
peculiarity  of  classical  nnisic  is  that  it  is  so  muc^better 
than  it  sounds"  is  tyi)ical  of  a  whole  battalion ^f  ^\\x\\^^. 
Scenery^.  <jven  when  associated  wjth  |ioetr}<  fares  no 
better.'., 'The  lidyertiiJng  ttend  who  defat^s  the  most 
\nvt\\Tmi\\\^^v^^f^ff\^^  atrociouA  announcements  is, 
JK'rhaiMt;  hardly  fiititk'd  to  the  name  of  liumorist ;  but 
the  manwlio  allixed  the  mime  of  Minniegiggle  to  a  small 
fall  near  the  fau)ous  Minnehaha  evidently  thought  him- 
Hclf  one.  So,  doubtless,  did  one  of  my  prectecessoi-s  in  a 
(hessing-<^»bin  at  Niagara,  who  had  inscrilKMl  on  it«  walls  : 
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"  Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
■     Cannon  to  left  of  them; 
Cannon  in  front  of  them, 
Volleyed  aod-tmmdered  ! 
But  the  man  who  descends 
Through  the  Cave  of  the  A\'inds 
Can  give  points  to  the  noble  six  hundred." 

Of  the  extravagant  exaggeration  of  American  Innnmir 
It  IS  hardly  necessary  to  give  examples,  this,  to  the 
'>'-<liHary  ohserver,  has  perhaps  heen  always  its  salient 
leatnre;  and  stock  examples  will  occur  to  everyone  '  It 
IS  easy  to  see  how  readily  this  form  of  humour  can  he 
itl>U8ed,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  ahused  daily  and 
hourly.  Many  would-he  American  humorists  fail  en- 
n-ely  to  see  that  exaggeration  alone  in  not  necessjuilv 
lunny.  ■' 

To  illusti -at,. :  U,„  »to,y  „f  the  woman  who  ,U«„,.ilH,,I  the 
»u,hta.nes,  of  the  An.ennu,  e.vel.on..  hy  »ayi„,,.th,.t.  ,„ 

''!  , '";*«'"  "':  '■■ ">■  K'^'-'i'-nhv.  •■  .she  saw  the  ai,-  hh>ek 

w.th    },e,-  ,„tnnate  friends,"  seen,,  to  me  a  thoron.hlv 

""""'■"'"'  "l'l'""'"i' f  "»'  "..KKeration  prineiple.    ,S„, 

too,  „  the  ,h.s..,-ipth,„  of  a  man  «,  t,MTil,ly  thin  that  hi 
ru'vor  conhl  tell  whether  he  ha,l  the  ston,a,.h.ache  or  the 

he  toe  of  he  hsh  that  w,«  s„  h.rge  that  the  w2.r  of 
the  lake_  »„l,s„h.,l  two  feet  wh,.,,  it  w.w  <|rawn  ashore 
snnply  ,l„e«  not  know  where  humonr  en,ls  an,l  ,hiv,.h 

hnjf    idioey    iM'jriiis. 

Ti.e  dry  suggesti)|||,ess  of  American  l.um.H.r  is  also  a 
we  1-kuown  featnre.  I„  it.  ,,,.deHt  phase  it  ..su.nes 
snch  onus  as  the  following:  ^^  Mrs.  Willian.  HankinH 
i.ghted  her  Inv  with  coal  oil  ou  Februarv  iM.    Ilerch.thes 
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fit  the  present  Mre. -Hankins  to  a  T."  The  pidiimiy 
Englishman  will  see  the  point  of  a  jest  like  this  (thougli 
his  mind  will  not  fly  to  it'  with  the  electric  rapidity  of 
the  American's),  l)ut  the  more  dselicate  forms  of  this  allu- 
sive style  pf  wit  will  often  escape  him  altogether.  Or, 
if  he  now  I)egins  to  ''  jump  "  with  an  almost  American 
f^gility  it  is  because '  the  cleverest  witticisms  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  are  now  constantly  served  up  to  him 
in  the  comic  colunjns  of  his  evening  paper.  We  have 
got  the  length  of  being  consumei-s  if  notL^woducei-s'  of 
this  style  of  jest. 

In  its  higher  developments  this  quality  of  humour 
melts  impercepti-bly  into  irony.  This  has  been  culti- 
vated by  the  Americans  with  great  success  —  perhaps 
never  l>etter  thaji  in  the  colunms  of  that  admirable 
weekly  journal  the  Nation.  Anyone  who  cares  to  searcli 
the  hies  of  al)out  eight  or  ten  yeai-s  back  will  find  a  num- 
ber of  ironical  leadei-s,  which  by  their  subtlety  and  wit 
delighted  those  who  "caught  on,"  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  often  deceived  even  the  elect  Americans  them- 
selves and  provoked  a  shower  of  innocently  approving 
or  dei)reciat()ry  lettei-s. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  si)ecihc  difference  between 
American  and  Hifglish  humcmr  we  cannot  hiilp  noticing 
how  humonr  penetrates  and  gives  savour  to  the  lohole  of 
Amerii'an  life.  'I'jiere  is  almost  no  busiiu^ss  too  imjior- 
tant  to  1h'  smoothed  over  witli  a  jest,>  and  serio-comic 
allusions  may  crop  up  amongst  the  most  iHirren-looking 
reefs  of  s('ri[»  and  bargaining.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
imagine  a  governor  of  the  Bank  of  Kngland  making  a 
joke  in  his  onicial  capacity,  but  wit  is  [)erfected  in  tiie 
nH)uth   of  similar   sucklings   in   New   York.     Of   recent 
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and  Creome  Williim  r,.^-  except  Ldil  hcliurz 

.     When  Prow  BoJ;t  t^r  ^''^^:'  ""--'»• 

.account  of  your  life"  hp  f.       \f'^''^^"»«'    'Write  iiu 
J.>ke,„   had  foreign  names.      Akr^Ln     I  ■       ,      ■  "°": 

""known  in  America-  ■  nd    i?       ^  "  '•™"'=''"y 

-".e..ia,  and  pX,rt -I-;^-,™-:;^^^^ 

tn.er  view  of  t„e  .on,,,,.,;,,,  ,:;,,  t  T;,,  ^^''^J'"!,  " 
A.nencan  seems  to  say :  "  Tl.is  „„  t...,-  :     /  ^  '      " 

yon  and  for  „,e   bnt  ,f.e,      1  "' ""'"""""^*^ '" 

*    U(  miso    to    <l.>vvnn^.l,t    bnitulity;    il  unties    fh. 
^•onlmn  knot  insteml  of  cM.ttinir  it      At 
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JIH  a  jest  is  no  doubt  a  deep  of  ey,nicisu)  which  is  not  and 
eannot  lead  |,o  gomlf  but  to  recognisQ|the  humorous  side, 
the  humorouk  possibilities  running  iirough  ni6st  of  our 
practical  existence,  often  works  hs  a  saving  grace.  To  his 
la(!k  of  this  grace. the  Englishman  owes  much  of  his  un- 
popularity with  foreigners,  much  of  the  difficulty  he  expe- 
riences in  inducing  othei-s  to  take  his  point' of  view,  even 
when  that  point  ojfview  is  right.  You  may  as  well  hang 
a  dog  as  give  hint  a  bad  name  ;  and  a  sense  of  humour 
which  would  prelvent  John  Hull  from  calling  a  thing 
"  un-Knglish,"  wjien  hefneans  bad  or  unpractical,  would 
often  help  him  simoothly  towards- his  goal.  To  his  pos- 
session of  a  keten  sense  of  hiim6ur  the  Yankee  owes 
much  of  his  success;  it  leads  him,  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  to  c^ase  fighting  over  names  when  the  real 
thing  is  grantecjl ;  it  niay  st)metimcs  lean  to  a  calculating 
selfishness  •ratljer  than  spontaneous  generi)sity,  but  on 
the  whole  it  S(|)ftens,.  ^nriclies,  and"  facilitaTes  the  prolv 
lems  of  existeijice.  It  uiay,  howevpr,  be  here  noted  that 
some  observei^,jSUcir  as'  Professor  Hoye.sen,  think  that 
there  is  altogeither  too-inuch  joculiu-ity  in  American  life, 
and  claim  that  the  constant  presence  of  the  jeSt  and  the 
comic  anecdote  have  done  nnich  to  destroy  conVei-sation 
and  eloquencjb.  / 

Iluuiour  ijilso  acts  ius  n  great  safety-valve  for  tlie 
excitement  cif  political  i-onte'sts.  When  I  was  in  New 
York,  just  lifefore  the  election  of  President  Ilarriscm  in 
IHHH,  two  great  political  process  inns  took  i)lace  on  the 
saiue  day.  /in  the  afternoon  sonic  thirty  thousand  Ke- 
I)ublicans  baraded  the  streets  betw<'en  lines  of  iimnsed 
spectators, /mostly  Democrats.  In  the  evening  as  many 
Democrats  Carried  their  torches  through  the  same  thor- 
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oughfares.     No  collisions  of  any  kind  took  place;  no  ill 
hiiniour  wa^  visiHe.     The  Republicans  seemed  ±0  enjoy 
the  jokes  and  squill  and  flaunting  niottoes  of  the  Demo- 
crats ;    and  when  a  Kepnblican   ktimer   appeared  with 
the  legend,  "No  frigid  North,  no  torrid  South,  no  tem- 
perate   E-ASt,^.  no    jSaekville    West,''  nolmly  appeared    to 
relish  i't  mote  tjiitn  the  hard-hit  Democrat.     The  Cleve- 
land cry  of   "Four,  four,   four   yeai-s    more"  was  met 
forcibly   and    effectively    with  -  the   simple    adaptation, 
''  Pour,  four,  four  months  more,"  which  proved  the  more 
proi)hetic  of  that  gentleman's- then  stay  at  the  White 
House.     At  midnight,  three  days  later,  I  wa.s  jammed 
in  the  midst   of   a   yelling  crowd   in  Cliestnut  Street, 
•Philadelphia,  watching  the  elei-toi-al  returns  thrown  by 
a^stereo^)ticon  light,  as  they  arrived,  on  large  white  sheets. 
Keener  or  more  interested  partisans  I  never  saw;  but  at 
the  same  tirhe  I  never  saw  a  more  good-liumored  crowd.  ' 
If  r  encountered  one  policeman  that  night  thajt  wjus  aH 
I  (lid  see;    and   the  police  reports   next   morning,  in   a 
city  of  a  million  inhabitant's  let  loose  in  the  streets  on 
a  pu})lic  holiday,  reported  the  arrest  of  five  drunk  men. 
and  one  pickpocket  I  *    .. 

Election    bets    are  often    made    payable    in    jmictical 
jokes  instead  of  in  current  coin.     Tllus,  aftou-  election- 
day  yoii  will  meet- a  defeated  Hepublican  vvheeliiig' his 
Democratic  friend    through  the  chuckling'  crowd'  in  a 
wheelbarrow,  or  walking  cjpwn  the   Hcjiid  Sti-eet  of  his 
native  town  witli  a  coal-black  African  laundress  on  his 
aruK     lint  in  such  fDrms  of  jesting  iw  in  '^  \yhite  Hat 
Day,"  at  the  Stock    Exchange  of  New  X^jrk,  Americans';^ 
jr-ome  perilously  near -the    Londoner's  standard   of   the    " 
truly  funny.  '      *        ' 
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In   comparing  American   humour   with   EngHsh    we 
must  take  care  that  we  take  class  for  class.     Those  of. 
us,  who  find  it  difficult  to  get  up  a  laugh  at  Judge,  or 
1-5111  Nye,  or  Josh  Billings,  have  at'  least  to  admit  that 
they  are  not  quite  so  feel)le  as  Allt/  Sloper  and  other 
,it%nate  English  hunrorists.     When  we  reach  the  level  of 
Artemus  Ward,  Ik  Marvel,  ^^  C.  Huimer,  "Prank  Stock- 
ton, and  Mark  Twain,  we  may  find  that  we    have  no 
equally  popular  contemporary  humorists  of  equal  ej^cel- 
lence;  and  these  are  emphatically  hj^ynorists  of  a  pure 
American  type.'    If  humour  of  a  finer  point  he  demanded 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  few,  if  any,' living  English 
writers  who  can  rival  the  delicate  satiric  powei-s  of  a 
Henry  James  or  the  suhtle  suggestiveness  of  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howells'  farces,  for  an  analogV  to  wliich  we  have  to  look 
to  the  l)est  French  work  ,of  the  kind.     But  this  takes  us 
l>eyond  the  scope  of   this  chapter,  .which  >leals  merely 
with  the  humoi}r  of  the  "  Man  on  the  Cara." 
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American  Journalism  —  A  Mixed  Blessing 

THE  average  BritislT'daily  newspaper  is,  perhaps, 
slightly  in  advance  of   its    average    reader ;    if 
we   could  imagine  an  issue  of   the  Standard, 
ov*  the  Baili/  Ohro7iirle,  m-  the  Scotsman  meta- 
morphosed into  human  form,  we  should  probably  have 
to  admit  tliat  the  being  thus  created  was  mthor  al)ove 
the  average  man  in  taste,- intelligence,  and  good  feeling 
Speaking  roughly,  and  making  allowances  for  all  obvious 
exceptions,  I  should  be  inclined   to  say  that  a  similar 
statement  would  not  be  as  univei^ally  true  of  the  Amer- 
ican paper  and  the  American  iniblic,  particularly  if  the 
temale  citizen  were  included  umler  the  latter  head.     If 
the  intellige^it  foreigner  were  to  regard  the  British  citi- 
■  zen    as   practically    an   inc^arnation  of   IiLs    daily  press 
whether  metropolitan  or  plovincial,  he  would  be  doin^ 
liim  more  than  justice  ;  if  he  were  to  apply  the  same 
standard  to  the  American  press  and  the  American  citi- 
zen, It  would  not  be  the  latter  who  would  profit  by  the 
assumption.     Tim  Americijn  paper  represente  a  distinctlv 
lower  level  of  life  than  the  English  one  ;  it  would  often 
seem  as  if  the  one  (watered  for  the  le,i.st  intelligent  clas^ 
of  Its  readei>.,  while  the  other  jwssumed  astan(hird  higher 
than  most  of  ite  readera.  fcould  reach.     The  cultivated 
American   is  certainly  not  so  slangy  as    the.  papbr   he     " 
reads;    he    is    certainly    not    keenly-    interested    in    the 
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extremely  silly  social  items  of  which  it  c\)ntain8  several 
columiis.  Such  journals  as  the  New  York  Evening  Pont 
and  the  Springfield  Republican  are  undouhtedly  worthy 
of  mention  alongside  of  our  most  reputahle  dailies  ;  hut 
journals  of  their  admirahly  high  standard  are  compara- 
tively rare,  and*  no  cultivated  English  visitor  to  the 
United  States  can  have  heen  spared  a  shock  at  the  'con- 
trast between  liL^  fastidious  and  gentlemanly  host  and  the 
general  tone  of  the  sheet  served  up  with  the  matutinal 
hot  cakes,  or  read  by  him  on  the  cars  and  at  the  club. 

Various  ^causes  may  be  suggested  for  this  state  of 
aifaii-s.  For  one  thing,  the  mass  of  half-educated  peopkv* 
in  the  United  States  — peo})!^  intelligent  enough  totak^ 
ii  lively  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  humanity,  but  not 
trained  enough  to  insist  on  literary  _/brm  —  is  so  immense 
iis  practically  to  swamp  the  cultivated  chiss  and  render  it 
a  comparatively  unimi)ortant  object  for  the  busineSs-like 
editor.  In  England  a  standard  of  taste  has  been  gradu- 
ally evolved,  which  is  insisted  on  by  the  educated  class 
and  largely  taken  on  authority  by  others.  In  America 
practically  no  sucli  standard  is  recognise^  ;  no  one  then^ 
would  continue  to  take  in  a  paper  he  found  dull  because 
the  squire  and  the  parson  subscribed  for  it.  The  Ameri- 
can reader  —  even  when  himself  of  high  education  and 
refinement  —  is  a  much  less  responsible  being  than  the 
Englisliman,  and  will  content  himself  with  a  shrug  of 
his  shouldei-s  where  the  latter  would  write  a  letter  of 
indignant  protest  to  the  editor.  I  have  more  than  once 
asked  an  American  frieijd  how  he  could  endure  such  a 
(haily  repast  of  poj^ntJgSf^- vulgarity,  slipsliod  English,  and 
general  'Heoon(I^i>ii(yiM«abut  elicited  no  better  answer 


than  that  one  had 


je  the  news,  that  the    editorial 
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part  of.,  the  paper  wa«  well  done,  and  that  a  man 
had  to  make  the  best  of  what  ,  existed.  This  is  a 
national  trait ;  it  has  simpl}^  to  be  recognised  as  sucli. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  there  is  no  metropolitan  press  jn 
America  to  give  tone  to  the  rest  of  the  conntry  may  also 
count  for  something  in  this  connection.  The  press  of 
Washington,  the  political  capital,  is  distinctly.provincial ;  ■ 
and  the  New  York  papers,  though  practically  represent- 
ative of  the  United  States  for  the  outside  world,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  play  a  genuinely  metropolitan  role 
within  the  country  itself. 

Z'he  principal  characteristics  of  American  journalism 
y  be  sunnned  up  in  the  word  "  enterprise."     No  one 
on  earth  is  more  fertile  in  expedient  than  an  American 
editor,  kept  coi^stantly  to  the  collar  by  a  sense  of  compet- 
ing energies  all  around  him.     No  trbuble,  or  expense,  or 
contrivance  is  spared  in  the  collection  o^  news  ;  scarcely 
any  item  of  interest  is  overlooked  by  the  army  of  alefl 
reportei-s    day  and   night    in    the  field.     The  old-world 
papers    do  not   compete  with  those  of  the^  new  in  the 
matter  of  qiiantitif  of  news.     But  just  here  comes  in  one 
of  the  chief  faults  of  the  American  journal,  one  of  the 
h*setthig   sins    of   the    Americsin  people,  —  tlieir   well- 
known  love  of  *' bigness,"  their  tendency  to  tusk'"  How 
much?  "  Hither  than  ''  Of  what  kind  ?  "     Tliere  is  a  lack 
of  discrimination, in  the  daily  bill  of  fare  i^erved  up'  bv 
the  Ameriinm  press  that  caiuiot  but  disgust  the  refined 
and  tutored  palate.     It  is  oidy  the  boor  who  demands  a 
savoury  and  a    roast   of   ecjual    bulk ;    it    is    only    the 
vulgarian  who  wishes  jis  much  of  his  paper  oc(;upied  by 
brutal  prize-fight«  or  vapid  ''pei-sonals  "  sis  by  important 
political  information  or  literary  i-riticism.     There  is  un- 
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doubtedly  a  modiciini  of  truth  in  Matthew  Arnold's  sneer 
that  American  journals  certainly  supply  news  enough  — 
hut  it  is  the  news  of  the  servants'  hall.     It  is  ns  if  the 
helm  were  held  rather  by  the  active  reporter  than  by  the 
able  editor.     It  is  said  that  while  there  are  eight  editoi-s 
to  one  reporter  in   Denmark,  the  proportion  is  exactly 
revei-sed  in  the  United  States.     The  net  of  the  ordinary 
American  editor  is  at  least  as  indiscriminating  as  that  of 
the  German  historiographer  ;  every  detail  is  swept  in,  irre- 
spective of  its  intrinsic  value.     The  very  end  for  which 
the  newspaper  avowedly  exists  is  often  defeated  by  the 
impossibility  of  finding  out  what  is  the  important  news 
of  the  day.^^  The  reporter  prides  himself  on  being  able  to 
"  write  up  "  the  most  intrinsically  uninteresting  and  un- 
important matter.    The  best  American  critics  themselves 
agree  on  this  point.     Mr.  Howells  writes:  "There  are 
too  many  things  brought  together  in  which  the  reader  can 
and  should   have  no  interest.     The  thousand  and  one 
petty  incidents  of  the  various  csi^sualties  of  life  that  are 
grouped    together    in  newspaper  columns  are  profitless 
Expenditure  of  money  and  energy." 

The  culminating  point  of  this  aimless  congeries  of 
reading  matter,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  is  attained  in 
the  Sunday  editions  of  the  larger  papei-s.  Nothing 
comes  amiss  to  their  endless  colunms  :  scan.lal,  politics, 
crochet-patterns,  l)ogus  interviews,  puerile  lioaxes,  highly 
seasoned  police  reports,  exaggerations  of  every  kind, 
records  of  miraculous  cures,  funny  stories  with  comic 
(uits,  society  paragraphs,  gossip  about  foreign  roj^alties, 
pei-sonalities  of  every  description.  In  fact,  they  form 
the  very  ragi)ag  of  journalism.  An  unreasonable  pride 
is   taken   in  their  very  bulk— as   if  fortv  pages  pef  se 
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were  better  than  one  ;  .us  If  the  tons  of  garbage  in  the 
Sunday  issue  of  the  Gotham    Gasometer  outweiglied  in 
any   valuable    sense    the'  ten    or    twelve   small    pages 
of    he  Parisian   Temps.     Not  but  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  good  matter  in  the  Sunday  papers?     Wer  vieles 
bnngt  zvird  manchem  etwas  hringen  ;  and  he  who  knows 
where  to  look  for  it  wilf  generally  find  some  edible  morsel 
m  the  hog-trough.     It  has  been  ^slaimed  that  the  Sunday 
papei-s  of  America  correspond  with  the  cheaper  Englisii 
magazines  ;  and  doubtless    there    is  some  truth  in    the 
assertion.     The  pretty  little  tale,  tlie  interesting  note  of 
popular  science,  or  the  able  sketch  of  some  contemporary 
political  condition  is,  however,  so  hidden  away  amid  a 
mass  of  feebly  illustrated  and  vulgarly  written  notes  on 
sport,  society,  criminal  reports,  and  pei^oniil  interviews 
witii  the  most  evanescent  of  celebrities  that  one  cannot 
but  stand  aghast  at  this  terrible  misuse  of  the  powerful 
engine  of  the  press.     It  is  idle  to  contend  that  the  iicavs- 
paper,  as  a  business  undertaking,  must  supply  this  sort 
ot  thing  to  meet  the  demand  for  it.     It  is  (or  ought  to 
be)  the  proud  boast  of  the  press  that  it  leads  and  moulds 
public  opinion,  and  undoubtedly  journalism    (like  the 
theatre)  is  at  least  as  much  the  cause  as  the  effect  of  the 
depravity  of  public  taste.,    Enterprising  stage-managei^ 
have  before  now  proved  that  Shakespeare  does  not  spell 
I'uin,  and  there   are  admirable  journals  in   the   United 
States  which  have  shown  themselves  to  be  valuable  prop- 
erties   without   undue    pandering    to    the    frivolous    or 
vicious  side  of  the  public  instinct.' 

■Writin-  of  theatrical  managers,  the  Ce.ntnry  (November.    1895)   says  ■ 
One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  reform  is  the  inabihtv  of  these 
ne  n>en  to  discern  the  ,.cn.l  of  intcni,e„t,  to  say  nothin,.  of  n.i.ivate  1 

tiHving  for  higher  and  better  entertainment." 
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A  straw  shows   how  thcAvind   blows;    let  one  item 

show  the  unfathomable  gulf  in  questions  of  tone  and 

taste  that  can  sul)8ist  between  a  great  American  daily 

and  its  English  counterparts.     In  the  summer  of  1895 

an  issue  of  one  of   the  riclwst  and  most  influential  of 

American   journals — a  j)aper   that   such   men   as    Mr. 

Cleveland  and  Mr.  McKinley  have  to  take  account  of  — 

published  under  tlie    heading  ''  A   Fortunate    Find  "  a 

picture  of  two  girls  in  bathing  dress,  talking  by  the  edge 

OK  tlie  sea.     One  says  to    the  otlier:    "How   did   you 

manage  your  father?     I  thought   he  wouldn't  let  you 

come  ?  "     The  answer  is  :    "I  caught  him  kissing   the 

typewriter."     It   is,  of    coui-se,  perfectly  inconceivable 

that  any  reputable  British  daily  could  descend  to  this 

dei)th  oKj)urposeless  and  odious  vulgarity.     If  this  be 

the   style  of   humour  desiderated,  the   Thunderer  may 

take  as  a  well-earned  compliment  the  American  sneer 

that  "  no  joke  appeai-s  in    the  London   Tinies^  save  by 

accident."     If   another  instance  be  wanted,  take  this  : 

Major  Calef,  of  Boston,  officiated  as  mai-shal  at  the  funeral 

of  his  friend.  Gen.   Francis   Walker.     In  so  doing  he 

caught  a  cold,  of  which    he  died.     An  evening   paper 

hereupon   published     a   cartoon   showing    Major   Galef 

walking  arm  in  arm  with    Death  at  General  Walker's 

funeral.  •  • 

Americans  are  also  apt  to  be  proud  of  the  number  of 
their  journals,  and  will  tell  you,  with  evident  ai)pre(da- 
tion  of  the  fact,  that  "  nearly  two  thousand  daily  papei-s 
and  fourteen  thousand  weeklies  are  published  in  the 
United  States."  Unfortunately  the  character  of  their 
local  journals  does  not  altogether  warrant  the  inference 
as  to  American  intelligence  that  yqu  are  expected    to. 
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draw.  Many  of  them  coiisiHt  largely  of  paragraphs  such 
as  the  following,  copied  verbatim  from  an  issue  of  the 
I  lattsburg  Sentinel  (September,  1888)  : 

George  Blanshard,  of  (Jhamplain,  an  experienced  prescrip- 
tion clerk  and  a  graduate  of  tlie  Albany  School  of  Pharmacy 
has  accepted  a  position  in  Breed's  drug-store  at  Malone       ' 

Clerk  Whitcomb,  of  the  steamer  "Maquam,"  has  finished 

arCrlSor'  '^  '''  '"^^'  "^^^  ''''  '^'^^^  1^^'«  «^^^^-« 

1  admit  that  the  interest  of •  the  readew.m  wiew^w- 
tmel  in  the  doings  of  their  friends  Mr.  HlanSSM^^lr 
Whitcomb  is,  perhaps,  saner  and  healthierHlf^K  of 
the  British  snob  in  the  fact  that  -  Prince  and   Princess 
Christian  walked  in  the  gardens  of  Windsor  Castle  and 
afterwards  drove  out  for  an  airing."     But  that  is  the 
utmost  that  can    l^e   said   for  the   propagation   of  such 
utter  vapidities ;  and  the  man  who  pays  his   five  cent« 
i<»r  the  privilege  of  reading  them  can,. scarcely  be  said  to 
produce,  a  certificate  of  intelligence  in  so  doing.     If  the 
exliibition  of  such  intellectual  feebleiiess  were  the  woret 
^Pharge    that   could .  be    brought  against   the   American 
^spaper,  theVe  would  l,e  little  more  to  say  ;  but,  alas, 
«ere  are  some  among  the  so-called  leading  newspapers 
of  ^hich  the  influence  is  wholly  pernicious  because  of 
the  perverted  intellectual  ability  with  which  they  are 
conducted."     (Prof.    ChaS.   E.   Norton,  in    the  Forum, 
lebruary,  189(1.) 

The  levity  with  which  1  n any  ~ perhaps  most— Amer- 
ican journals  treat  subjects  of  serious  importance  is 
another  unpleasant  feature.  They  will  talk  of  divorces 
as  -matrimonial  snmsh-ups,"  or  enumerate  them  under 
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tlie  cjiptioii  ''  Divorce  Mill."  Murdei-s  and  fatal  acci- 
dents are  recorded  wiCli  the  same  jocosity.  Questions 
of  international  importance  are  handled  as  if  the  main 
piui|)()se  of  the  article  wiis  to  showji^he  writer's  power  of 
humour.  Serious  speeches  and  even  sermons  are  reported 
in  a  vein  of  flippant  jocularity.  ,  The  same  trait  often 
obtnides  into  the  review  of  books  of  the  first  importance. 
The  traditional  "  No  cas'e  —  abuse  the  i)laintiff's.attorney  " 
is  translated  into  "  Can't  undei-stand  or  apjjreciate  this  — 
let's  make  fun  of  it."  -  > 

By  the  best  papei-s  —  and  tliesc  aiv  steadily  multipiy- 
jng  —  the  "  intervieV "  is  looked  upon  as  a  serious 
o[)portunity  to  obtain  in  a  concise  form  the  views  of  a 
peraon  of  greater  or  less  eminence  on  subjects  on  wljich 
he  is  entitled  to  speak  with  authority.  By  tlie  majority 
of  journals,  however,  the  interview  is  abusc(,i  to  an  inor^ 
dinate  extent,  both  as  regards  i\\c  individual  and  the. 
jMiblic.  It  is  used  i\n  a  vehicle  for  the  cheapest  forms  of 
wit  and  the  most  pei-sonal  attack  or  laudation.  My  own 
experience  was  that  the  interviewer  put  a  series  of  pre- 
arranged (piestions  to  me,  {)ublisbtiil, those  of  my  answem 
which  met  his  own  i)reconi;e})tious,  and  invented  aj)- 
propriate  sulwtitutes  for  those  be  did  not  honour  with 
bis  approval.  A  Chicago  re[)orter  macU;  nu^  say  that 
I'jiglish  ignorance  of  Anu^4-ica  was  so  dense  that  ^a 
gentleman  of  considerable  attainments  asked  me  if  Con- 
necticut wjis  not  the  capitiil  of  Pittsburg,  and  lilhabh' 
for  it«  great  Moi'mon  temple," — an  ehiborate  combina- 
tion due  solely  to  bis  own  actB^ri)rain.  The  same  in- 
genuous (and  ingenious)  youth  j^aused  Hiif'  to  invent  "an 
erratic  young  Londoner,  who  packed  bis  bag  and  started 
at  once  fur  any  out-of-the-way  countr)4(br  which  a  new 
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guide-book  NVii«  published/-     Aiiotber,  wltli  equal  luek 
of  grouuci,  comuiitted  uie  to   the  unpatriotic  assertion 
tliat  neither  in  (Jreat  liritain  nor  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe  was  there  any  scenery  to  connnire  with  that  of 
the  United  States.    Rut  perhaps  the  uukindest  cut  of  all 
wl^s  that  of  the  reporter  at  Washington  who  made  me 
introduce,  my  remarks  by  the  fatuoiis  expression  -  Me- 
tl.ought"!     Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  was  much  amused  by  a 
reporter  who  said  of  him  :  -  Wlieahe  don't  know  a  thing, 
he  says  he  don't.    When  he  does,he  speaks  as  if  he  were 
certain  of  it."     Mr.  Freeman  adAs :  "  To  the  interviewer 
this  way  of  action  seemed    a  /ittle    strange,  though  he 
clearly  approved  of  the  eccenti/icity."    This  gentleman's 
mental  attitude,  like  his  superiority  to  grammar,  is,  un- 
fortunately, characteristic  of  hundreds  of  liis  colleagues* 
on  t^he  American  press.  ^ 

The  distinction  between  the  editorial  and  reportorial 
functions  of  a  ncNvispaper  are  apt  to  be  nuicii  less  ch-arly 
dehned    in    the    United  States  than   in   Englan<i.     The 
English  reporter,  as  a  rule,  confines  himself  strictly  to 
Ins  report,  which  is  made  without  bias.     A  Conservative 
speech  is  JUS  accurately  (though  i)erhaps  not  as  leilgthily) 
rei)orted  in  a   Liberal   paper  as  in  one  of  its  own  coh)ur. 
All  comment  or  criticism  is  reserved  for  the  editorial 
Oolumns.     This    is   by  no  means  the  case   in  America. 
Siu'h  an  authority  ius  ihv  Atlantic  Mont/,h/ 'Mhrntn  that 
wdful  distortion  is  not  infre.iuent ;  the  reporter  seems 
to  consider  it  m  part  of  his  <luty  to  ameiul  the  record  in 
the  niterest  of  his  own  paper  oi'party.     The  ^Vmerican 
reporter,  in  a  word,  nuiy  be  more  active-min(K>d,  more 
ongiiial,  more  unmsin^r,  than  his  Fmrlish  colieagu.- ;  Imt 
he,  is  seldom  so  accurate,     'i'his  want  of  impaitiality  is 
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another  of  ,the   p<atent   defeicts  of   the   A 
jiress.     It  i8  a  too  unscrupulous 


nierican  daily 
partisan  ;  it  represents 
the  ethics  of  the  ward  politician  rather  than  the  seeker 
after  truth.  ,, 

If  restraint  be  a  sign  of  power,  then  the  American 

*^|fjresfi  is  weak  indeed.     There  is  no  reticence  about  it. 

*   ^|hing  is  sacred  to  an  American  repo-rter;  everything 

tlmtran  be  ,in  any  sense  regarded  as  an  item  of  news  is 

exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  publjtcity.     It  has  come  to 

^  be  so  widely  tjikei*  for  granted  that  one  likes  to  see  his 
nani6  in  tlie  papei-s,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  make  a 
lady  or  gentleman  of  the  American  press   undensttuid 

;„that  you  Te|illy^  prefer  to  have  your  family  affaii*!  left  in 
tliedU^  o|^  private  life.  The  touclung  little  story  enti- 
tlerT^V  Thanksgiving  BreakfastX  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine for  November,  1895,  records  kn  experience  that  is 
almost  a  commonplace  except  iis  regai:dS'^the  unusually 
thin  skin  of  the  victim  and  the  unusual  delicacy  atid 
good  feeling  of  the  operator.  'I'he  writer  »f  an  interest- 
ing article  in  the  Outlook  (A|)ril  25,  189t^,an  admirable 
weekly  paper  publislied  in  New  York,('sums  it  up  in  a 
senffence  :  "  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  sa_y\tliat  the  wanton 
and  unrestricted  invfusion  of  priva(!y  by  the  modern 
press  constitutors  in  certain  respects  the  most  offensive 
form  of  tyranny  which  the  world  has  ever  known."  The 
writer  then  narrates  the  following  incident  to  illustrate 
the  length  to  which  this  invasicm  of  domesHc  priyacy  is 
carried :      '  •  •♦ 

A  cultivated  and  refined  woman  living  in  a  boarding- 
house  was  80  unfortunate  as  to  awak(Mi  the  admiration  of  a 
.yoimg  man  of 'unbalanc|\l  mind"  wlio  was  living  under  the 
same  roof.     H^)aid  her  attentions  whid^were  courtegjusly 
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but  firmly  declined.     He  wrote  her  letters  which  were  at' 
hrst  acknowledged  in  the   most  formal  way,  and  finally  ig- 
nored.     Xo  woman  cgiild  have  been  more  ciKuimspect  and 
dignified.      The    yonng  man  preserved  copies  of  his  own 
letters,  introduced  the  two  or  three  brief  and  formal  notes 
which  he  had  received  in  re^ly,  made  a  .story  of  the  inci- 
dent, stole  the  photograph  of  the  woman^nclosed  his  t)wn* 
photograph,  mailed  the  whole  matter  to  a  New  York  news- 
paper, and  committed  suicide.      The  result'  was  a  two  or 
three  column  report  of  the  incident,  with  portraits  M  the 
unfortunate  woman  and  the  suicide,  and  an  elaborate  amb 
startling  exaggeration  of  the  few  inconspicuous,  insignifi- 
cant,   and   colorless   facts    from    which   the    narrative    was - 
elaborated.      That  a   refined   woman   if?  American  society 
should  be  exposed  to  such  a  brutal  invasion  of  her  privacy 
as    that  which  was   committed   in   this  ca*^  reflects   upon 
every  gentleman  in  the  country.  ^f* 

No  <i«)ul»t,  as  the  Outlook  goes  on  to  show,  tht3  American 
people  are  themselves  largely  respc.nsihle  for  this  atti- 
tude of  the  preHH.     lliey  have  m  a  whole  not  onJy  less 
reverence  than  Europeans  foil  the  privacy  of  othei-s,  but 
also  lesK  rcHentment  for  tlie  violation  of  their  own  privacy. 
The  new  democracy  lias  resig^iod  itself  to  the  custom  of 
livnig  in  ghuss  houses  and  i-e^ards   tlio.desire  to  shroid 
one's  personal  life  in  mystery  ^u.  one  of  the  survivals  of 
the  dark  ages.     The  newspapejr  personalities  a^  largely  '  ^ 
-the  result  of  the  desperate  ^lesire  of  the  new  classes, 
to  whom  democratic  instituticj^ns  have  given  their  Hi>.t 
cluvnce,  to  disc^iver  the  way  io  //,..,  in  the  wide  social  ^ 
meaning  of  the  word."  I 

One  regi-ettable  result  oC  tlje  way  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican papei^i  turn  likuty  into,  license  is  that  it  actually 
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mi^tei-H  many  people  from  taking  their  share  in  i)ublic 
life.  The  fact  that  jmy  pnblic  action  i.s  snre  to  bring 
llovvn  upon  onej;}  liead  iiPtorrentaf  alxise  or  Jldulation,  ' 
(together  with  a' microscopic  iivve^tigution  of  one's  most 
intimate  affairs,  is  .enough  to  give  i)ause  to_  all  but  the 
moHt  resolute.  Leading  journals  go  incredible  lengths 
in  the  way  they  speak  of  [mblic  men.  One  of  the  best 
New  Y\>rk  dailies  dismissed  Mr.  Bryan  tis  "a  wretched, 
rattle-pKted  boy."  Othei-s  constantly  alluded  ,to  Mr. 
(Ueveland  as  "  f fi!«  Corpulency."  For  weeks'  the  N)bw 
Y  ork  Smi  published  a  iM)rtrait  of  Pi«esident  Hayes  with 
ti)e  word  FifAri)  j)rinted  across  the  forehead.  •  , 

Sudi  competent  oKservers  as  Mr.  (Jeorge  W.  Smalley  ^ 
(^H(trj)i'rK  Mafjazine,  -Inly,  1808)  bear  testimonj/-  to  the 
fact  that  the  irresponsibility  of  th^, press  has  seriously 
diminished  its  influence  for  good.  Thus  he  points  out 
tiiat  "the  cond)ined  and  active  sujjport  given  by  the 
Americaii  press  to  the  Anglo-American  Arbitration 
Treaty  weighed  ii-s  nothing  with  tho' Senate."  In  recent 
mayoralty  contests  in  New  ^rk  -Imd  in  Boston,  almost 
tl^ie  wliole  of  the  local  press  carried  on  vigorous  but 
futile  campaigns  against  the  successful  candidates. 
SeWeral  public  libraries  and  reading-rooms  have  actually 
put  Home  of  the  leading  journals  in  an  Index  Expur- 
gatpriuM.' 

'IThe  moral  and  intellectual  defects  of  the  American 
newspaper  are.  reflected  in  its  outward  dress.  Neither 
tiie  |)aper  nor  the  printing  of  a  New    York  or   Boston 

'  Tlic  ro-chIIo(1  "  Yellow  Press  "  has  reached  such  an  extreme  of  cxtrava-  ■ 
(fiinroklnrinj:  tlio  inoj^rcss  of  the  Spanish-Ameiiran  war  that  it  may  bo  hoped 
that  it  han  at  la«t  di»>;  its  own  jrravo.     On  the  other  linnd,  many  journuls  were 
porcepiihly  itoadied  hy  having'  so  vital  an  issue  to  occupy  their  coluraus,  and 
the  toiip  of  ft  Ui'ife  icctlon  of  the  proos  was  distinctly  crctlitable. 
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daily   paper  is  sp  good  .a^   that  of  the   great   English 
dadies      American  editp.^ure  apt  to  claim  a  good  deal     " 
^     of  credit  for  the  illu«trations  with  whidi  the  %tffes  of 
their  journals  are  sprinkled;  but  a  less  jiistifiahl? claim 
torai^probation   was  -surely  never  tiled.     In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  tlu3  woofl^iits  in  an  American  paper  are  an 
lusult  to  one  s  gop<l  taste  and  sense  of  propriety,  and,  ^      * 
indeed,  form  one  of  the  .hief  reasons  for  chussing  the 
American  .laily  press  .is  distinctly  knyer  than  that  Cf 
^  England.      I  he  reason   of  this  physical  inferiority  I  do         '^ 

not  pretend  to  explain,     ff  is,  however,  a  strange  phe- 
,   n<nnenoninacount.y  which  produces  the  most  beauti- 
tul  monthly  magazint^s  in  the" world,  and  also  holds  its-     '  '•' 
own  ni   the   paper,  printing,  and   binding  .of  its  books. 
^  .Hu  ,  as  Mr   Free|an  remarks,  the  magazines  and  books 
of  England   andl\mefica  arc^   merely  varieties  of   the 
same    species,    while    th.    <laily  journals    of    the    two 
(•onntrics  U^long  to  totally  .liff.rent   „rdei>..     Many  of 
he  iH^tt^-  pape.>,  are  now  beginning  ^  give  up  illustra- 
tions.    A   bill   to  prevent   the   insertion  in  newspaper 
of  portraits  without   the   consent  of  the  portrayed  was 
even  brought  before  the  Ncnv  Vofk  Legislature.  •  An  exas- 
peratmg   leatnre  of  American  j.ewspapers,  which  seems 
■to  me  to  con.e^dso  nnder  tjie  hea<l  of  pbvsical  inferiority 
IS  the  pnu-tice  of  scattering  an  article  oK.^»the  whole  of        "    " 
HM  issue.      I  bus,  ou   rea<.hing   the   foot  W\  column  on     " 
page  1  we  areniorc"    likely  than  not   to  be  directed    for       ^ 
Its  continuation  on   page  7  or  8.     The   reason  o^Ih  is  ^ 
presumably  the  desire  to  lutve  all  Jhe  bestgocHl^n  the         "  ^  wk 

window;   .-.,.,  all  the  most  important  head^lines  on  the  ™  '  W 

'■out  page;  but  the  custom  is  a  most  annoying  ono  to    *  ■  ? 

tn«'  I'cader.  '  '  \ 
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It  is  frequently  asserted  by  Aniericans  that  their  press     ' 
is  very  lately  controlled    by  capitalists,  and  tltf  its 
columns  are- often  venal.     On  su(^  points   iis    tliMe  I 
venture  to  make  no  assertion.     Xo  prove  t^ini  wauld 
require  either  a  special  knowledge  of  tlie  b]|ck-lubbie|  of 
journalism  or  so  intimate  ail  undei-^nding  of  the  wh^ 
ing  of  American  instituti(^}|nd  tlie  evolution  of  Amip^. 
can' character  as  to  l)e  f^hMw  decide  definitely  tluit  x^. 
other  explanation  can  h^^^feii  of .  the  s%-ce^  s|lch-^^ 
ind-such   newspaper   a(S«^Wid  >a1l#k5iev^ 'Sconfii^^^^^     ' 
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}^y^m  ^"  ci-iticism  on  mafctei-s.svii^i, 
[d.     It  is,  however,  true  161^a>^:,d^ 
Sp'JI^il^^  ^.le  country,  s#ch  c^^'el^i^^^l^"' 
^allw||pabvement  seldon^eceiv^lu^^i  -,-,..  ^  ».4«<itj«4,i 
treatnieftt:slj«  ii^the  Kiigllsre^)rei^^<;i^-^  ^;*^t"^v'  "    "    ■•' 

So  mail^^f  t^jouriralists.1  'ine!(£t1ie::^^iited  States 
^^  men  o| hiPbliari?ter,  iiit|gigence;^iinti,bi-eeding 
that  it  may  ^^m  u^^cious-and  ex%gerated  toMytiuit 
American  new^papi^^eu.  lis'  n'cijii|}  seem  to  me  dis- 
tinctly inferior  to, tin; ^s|meii. of  (ireat  firi^iain..  --Hut 
I  believe  this  to  be  the  ct^  and  indeed  a  study  Of  the 
-jou;-nals  of,  the  two  couftbrie*  wbuhl  alone  vv^arrant  the 
ihf«^»rence.  The  trail  of  the  reporter  is  over  them  ail.' 
Not  that  I,  mindf^  ofejihe  impHed  practicability  o!  tl^ey 
paswige  of  a  needle's  eye  fey  a  camel,  believe  it  inii^^ssi- 
ble  for  rei)ortera  tw  be  gengenieJi  ;  l)ut  I  do  say  that  it, 
is  difficult  for  a  reporter  o\i\}\^  American  system  to  pre- 
««»^to  the  full  that  delicauy  of  respect  for  the  mental 
prf^y  of  othei>4  whi('lf%e  associate  with  the  idea  of 
trm;  gentkuiiaidiness.  m.-  Smalley,  in  a  [)assage  con- 
troverting tlie  general  o|)inion  that  a  jouiTialist  should 
always  iM'gin  at  tlie  h)\vest  rung  of  the  lad(|iA  admits 
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Ja,t^  modern  reporter  has  ofteiv  to  approach  people  in  a 
yv^}^fta|M  Will  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  with  In's  own 


;5^elf;tesp||#|r  the  dignity  of  his  pi-ofession.     The  repre- 
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,^^v>^^^  ^^^^-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^'"  ^"^  '"^^**  "^  English  society 
una  chtWjk  very  apt  to  be  a  university  graduate,  dis- 
.  tingitished  ,f;:oin  his  academic  colleagues,  if  at  all,  by  his 


#J»^"l^*^S"l»*l%^>'  '"^^^  address.     This  is  also  true  of  many 
^iy     '5*'^:^^W'^^^«^^  writei-s  of  iiirge  American  j 


journals ;  but 
^  with  these  will  be  found  a  large  number  of 
T.  >     v|«five  worked  their  way  up  from  the  pettiest 
^^kind  of  rei)()rting,  and  \?fio  have  not  had  the  advantage, 
at  the   most  impressionable  period   of   their  career,  of 
{issociatii%  with  the  best-mannered  men  of  the  time.     It 
is,  of  coui-se,  highly  honourable,  to  American  society  and 
tb  themselves  that  they  have  and  take  the  opportunity 
of   advancement,  but  the   fact  remains  patent  in  their 
slip-shod  style  and  the  faulty  grammar  of  their  writings, 
■  and  in  their  vulgar  familiarity  of  manner.     It  has  been 
}usse.rted  that  journalism  in  America  is  not  a  profession, 
and  is  "subject  to  noiie  of  the  condi'tions  that  would 
entitle  it  to  the  name.     There' are  no  recognised  rules 
of  conduct  for  its  membei-s,  and  no  tribunal  to  enforce 
them  if  there  were." 

The  startling  contnists  in  America  which  suggested 
the  title  of  the  present  volume  are,  of  coui-se,  well  in 
evidence  in  the  American  press.  Not  only  are  there 
many  papei-s  which  are  eminentjy  unobnoxious  to  the 
chafgea  brought  against  tlur-Ameri!'an  press  gtjnerally, 
but  different  part«  of  the  same  pa[)er.(^{lh  seem  as  if 
they  were  products  of  totally  different  sphe^res  (or,  at 
any  rate,  hemispheres).  The  "  editorials,"  or  lea^ders, 
Jr-,  are  sonfetinies  couched  in  a  form  of  which  the  ^chblarly 
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reatraint,  eluisteness  of  style,  moral  dignity,  and  intel- 
lectual force  would  do  honour  to  the  best  possible  of 
papers  in  the  best  possible  of  worlds,  while  several  cqI- 
unuis  bn  the  front  i)age  of  the  same  issue  are  occupied  by 
an  illustrated  account  of  a  prize-fight,  in  which  the  most 
pointless  and  disgusting  slang,  such  as  "tapping  his 
„'claret"^and  "bunging  his  peepers,"  iM  used  with  blood- 
ciifdling  frequency. 

-  In  a  paper  that  lies  before  me  as  I  write,  something 
like  a  dozen  columns  are  devoted  to  a  detailed  account 
of  the  great  contest  between  John  L.  Sullivan  and  Jim 
(^orbett  (Sept.  7,  1892>,  while  the  principal  place  on 
\  the  editorial  page  (but  oidy  one  column)  is  occupied  by 
a  well-written  and  most  appreciative  article  (m  the 
Quaker  poet  Whittier,  who  jiad  gone  to  his  long  home 
just  about  the  time  the  pugilists  were  battering  each 
other  at  New  Orleans.' 

It  would  give  a  false  impression  of  American  journal- 
ism as  a  whole  if   we    left  the  question  here.     While 
American  newspapei-s  certainly  exemplify  uiany  of  the 
woi-st  sides  of  democracy  and  much  of  the  rawness  of  a 
new  country,  it  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  they  also 
participate  in  the  attendant  virtues  of  botli  the  one  and 
the  otlfer.     The  same  inspiring  sense  of  largeness  and 
freedom  thafe-we  meet  in  other  American  institutions  is 
also   represented    in    the   i)ress :    the    saiiie    alvsence   of 
slavish  deference  to  effete  authority,  the  sape  openness 
of  opportunity,  the  same  freshness  Of  outlook,  the  same 
spontaneity  o^  ejtpression,  the  same  readiness  in  windbag- 

'  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  any  American  author  of  similar 
standing  woukl  devote  a  chapter  to  the  loathsome  details  of  the  prize-ring,  as 
Mr.  George  Meredith  does  in  his  novel  "  The  Amazinfr  Marriage." 
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piercing  the  same  admiration  for  talent  in  whatever  field 
.  displayed       I  he  time-hononred  alliance  of  dulness  and. 
respectability  has  had  its  decree  nisi  from  the  American 
press.  .Several  of  onr  own  journalists  have  had  the  wit  to 
see  and  the  energy  to  adopt  the  best  featnre  of  the  Amer- 
ican style  ;  and  the  result  has  been  a  distinct  advance  in 
the  raciness  and  readableness  of  «ome  of  our  best-known 
journals.      Ihe  '' Americ-anisation  of  the   British  press  " 
IS  ,10  bugljear  to  stand  in  awe  of,  if  only  it  be  carried  on 
with    g^ood   sense    and  discrimination.      We   can   most 
advantageously   exchange   lessons    of   sobriety  and    re- 
Htraint  for  suggestions  of  candour,  humour,  and  point; 
and   Americas  share   in  the  form  of  the  ideal   EnHish 

rallef  "^'"'"'^  "^^^''  ^"^"''  ""'^^  ^''"^'^^  ""^  ''^  ^''« 

The  Nation, '.X  political  and  literary  weekly,  and   the 
religious  or  semi-religious  weekly  journals  like  the  0,.^  , 
look  and  the  Independent,  are  superior  to  anything  we 
■have  in  th^  same  <,......  and  the  liigh-water  mark  even 

ot  the  daily  political  press,  though  not  very  often  attained 
is  perhaps  alinost  o.i  a  level  with  the  best  in  Europe.' 
^^.  Richard  Cxrant  Wlute   found  a  richness  in  the  EnWish 
•pHpei-s,  due  to, the  far-reaching  interests  of  the  HHtish 
tMi.i)ire,  which  made  all  other  journalism  seem  tame  and 
"an-ovv;    but  perhaps   he   wouhl  nowadays   hesitate    to 
attach   this  stigma  to  the  best  journals  of  New  York 
And,  in  conclusion,  we  must,  not  forget  that  American" 
papei>.  hay^^often  lent  all  their  energies  to  the  ehampion- 
^  ship  of  noble  causes,  ranging  from  the  enthusiiistic  anti- 
\ shivery  agitation  of  t1ie  New  York  Tribune,  under  Horace 
I   Greeley,  down  to  tl|(^rusade  agmnst  body-.nat(diing,  suc- 
^  cessfully  carric<I  on  l>};)the  P^>f  I>hiladelpliia,  .u  ,1  to 
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the  agitation  in  favour  of  tlie  1 
stages  so  pertinacious 
nal  Life. 


ioi"ses 
ly  fomented  by 


I  cannot  resist  the  teiui)tation  of  printii^^art  of  a  notice    ' 
of  "  Baedeker's  Handbook  to  the  United  States,"  which  wilK 
show  tlie  ahnost  incredible  lengths  to' which  the  less  f^^^t- ^^|^^^j^ 
iirexl  scribes  of   the  ^merican  press   carry  tlieir  *'  sprea<l«P^,r         * 
eagleism  "  even  now.   ^It  is  from  a  journal  published  in  a 
city  of  nearly  10(>,0()()  inhabitan^s^^.he  capital  (though  not 
the  largest  city)  of  one  of  the  juo^iniportant  States  in  the 
I'nion.     It  is  headed  "  A  Tdind 


b%i     "s- 
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It  is  simply  inconiprchonsible^Hiat  an  author  of  so  much  lit- 
erary merit  in  liis  preparation  of  guides  to  European  countries 
should  make  the  absolute  failuve  that  he  haSjin.thc  building  of  a 
guide  to  the  United  States  intended  for  Eurppean  travellers.  As 
a  guide,  it  is  a  monstrosity,  fully  as  tleceptive  and  misleading  in 
its  aims  as  it  is  ridiculous  and  unworthy  in  its  criticisms  of  our 
people,  our  customs  and  habitations.  It  isjnot  a  guide  in  any 
sense,  but  a  general  tirade  ol^jtbuse  of  iuo^ricans  and  their 
country;  a  compilation  of  mean,*  unfair  stktemeiro  ;  of  presumed 
facts  that  are  a  tissue  of  transparent  falsehoods ;  of  comparisons 
with  I^urope  and  Kuropeans  that  arCodius  (sic).  Baedeker  slS|8 
very  little  to  counneiul  in  America,  but  a  great  deal  to  crfucisejj 
and  warns  Europeans  coming  to  this  country  thj^jljjey  rli*i|t  use 
discretion  if  they  expect  to  escape  the  machinatio^^M  ou'i*J|lfeople 
and  the  snares  with  which  they  will  be  surrounded.-  Any  person 
who  has  ever  travelled  in*\|!lurope  and  Americsi  will^jncede  that 
in  the  United  States  the  tourist  ej^oys  better  ad vanni^^^n  every 
way  than  he  can  in  Europe.  Our  hotels  possess)  by*  far  better 
accommodations,  and  none  ^  that  "  flunkeyism  "  which  causes 
Americans  to  smile  as  they  wilpess  it  on  arrival.  0«r  rail 
service  is  superior  Injf^'ery  reapeidt  to  that  of  Europe.  As  regi 
civnlitv  to  strangers  the  AmerlcMis  arejjnequalled  cm  the  fac 
the  globe.  In  antiquity  Euroge  exCeJlP ;  but  in  natural  picturesff 
scenery  the  majestic  grand(|PFof  our  West  is  so  far  ahead  of 
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American  Journalism  — A  Mixed  Blessing  i6i 

anything  to  be  seen  in  P:urope,  even  in  beautiful  Switzerland 
that  tlio  alien  beholder  cannot  but  express  wonder  and  admira- 
tion.    Haedeker  has  made  a  mistake  in  his  attempt  to  underrate 
America  and  Americans,  its  institutions  and  their  customs.   True 
our  nation  is  in  a  crude  state  as  compared  with  the  old  monarchies 
of  Europe,  but  in  enterprise,  business  qualifications,  politeness 
literary  and  scientific  attainments,  and  in  fact  all  the  essential 
qualities  thiit  tend  to  constitute  a  people  and  a  country,  America 
IS  away  in  the  advance  of  staid,   old  foggy   («c-)   Europe,  and 
Baedeker  will  %,d  much  difficulty  to  eradicate  that  all-important 
fact.  V  '  , 


I  -hasten  to  assure  my  Englisli  readers  that  A  is  no  fair 

sample  of  traiisat^ntic  journalism,  and  tl*fit  nine  out  of  ten 

of  my  American  l^'quaintanees  would  deem  it  as  umque  a 

literary' specimen  as  they  would.     At  the  same  time  t  may 

remind  my  American  readers  that  the  scutcheon  of  Ameri- 

in   journalisniy^    not    so    brigl|t    as    it    might    be    while 

lots  of  this  kimoccnr  on  it,  alid  that  it  is  the  blatancy 

.   of   Americans  0^|[ns    type    that   tends    to   give  currency 

to   the  distorted   oij^on   of   Uncle   Sam   that  prevails  so 

widely  in  Europe. 

''ferhaps  I  shall  not  be^lkunderstood  if  [  say  that  this 
review   is  by  no    means   f^t-al   of   the   notice   taken    by 
Americvan  journals  of  '^  Baedeker's  Handbook  to  the  United 
States."     Whatever  other  defects  were  found  in  it,  review- 
ers   were    almost   unanimoiik    in    i)ronouncing    it  fair  and 
free  from   prejndice.     Indeed,  the  reception  of  the  Hand- 
b^>k  by  the  American  ])ress  was  so  much  more  friendly 
^^fe^n  I  had  any  right  to  expect  that  it  has  made  me  feel 
'  ^ome  qualms  in  w.riting  this  chapter  of  criticism,  while  it 
must  certainly  relieve  me^f*any  possible  charge  of  a  wish 
to  retaliate.  « 
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Some  Literary  Straws 

BY  far  the  most  popular  novel  of  the  London  season 
of  1894  wiis  "The  Manxman,"  by  Mr. -Hall 
Caine.  Its  sale  is  said  to  have  reached  a  fal>- 
nlous  number  of  thousands  of  copies,  and  the 
testimony  of  the  public  press  and  the  circulating  lilmiry 
is  unanimous  as  to  the  supremacy  of  its  vogue.  In  the 
T'^nited  States  the  favourite  book  of  the  year  was  Mr. 
George  Du  Manner's  '•  Trilby."  To  the  practical  and 
prosaic  evidence  of  the  eager  purchase  of  half  a  million 
copies  we  have  to  add  the  more  romantic  homage  of  the 
new  Western  towns  (Trilbyville !)  and  patent  bug 
exterminators  blamed  after  the  lieroine.  It  may,  possi- 
bly, be  worth  while  examining  the  predominant  qualities 
of  the  two  Looks  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  light 
their  similarities  and  differences  may  throw  upon  the 
respective  literary  tastes  of  the  Englishman  and  the 
American. 

There  has,  I  believe,  been  no  important  critical  denial 
of  the  right  of  "  The  Manxman  "  to  rank  jw  a  '"•  strong  " 
book.  Tiie  plot  is  drawn  with  consummate  skill  —  not 
in  the  sense  of  a  Gaboriau-like  unravelment  of  mystery, 
but  in  its  organic,  natural,  inevitable  development,  and 
in  the  abiding  interest  (^f  its  evolution.     The  details  are 


worked  in  with  the  most  scrupulous  care. 
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modern  fiction,  liave  certain  elemental  features  of  the 
human  being  been  displayed  with  more  determination 
and  pathos. 

The  central  motif  of  the  story  — the  corrosion  of  a 
predominantly  righteous  soul  by  a  repented  but  hidden 
sin  culminating  in  an  overwhelming  necessity  of  con- 
fession —  is  80  powerfully  presented  to  us  that  we  forget 
all   question   of   originality    until    our   memory  of   the 
fascinating   pages    has    cooled    down.     Then    we   may 
recall  the  resemblance   of   theme    in    the   recent   novel 
entitled  "  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland,"  while  we  find 
the    prototype   of   both    these   books    in    "The  Scarlet 
Letter  "  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  has  handled  the 
problem    with  a   subtlety   and    haunting    weirdness    to 
which  neither  of  the  Englisl^  works  can  lay  any  claim. 
As  our  first  interest  in  the  story  farther  cools,"  it  may 
occur   to  us  that  the  yeiy  perfection  of  plot  in   '^The 
Manxman  "  gives  it  the  effect  of  a  "set  piece  ; "  its  asso- 
ciation  with  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  and"  the  boards  seems 
foreordained.     It  may  seem  to  us  that  there  is  a  little 
forcing  of  the  pathos,  that  a  certain  artificiality  pervades 
the  scene.     In  a  word,  we  may  set  down  "The  Manx- 
man" {IS  melodrama— melodrama  at  its  best,  but  still 
melodrama.     Its  effects  are  vivid,  positive,  sensational'; 
its  analysis  of  character  is  keen,  but  hardly  subtle ;  it 
appeals  to  the  British  public's  love  of  the  obvious,  %M  ' 
full-blooded,  the  thorough-going;  it  runs  on  woU-tried  . 
lines ;  it  is  admirable,  l)ut  it  is  not  new. 

"  Trilby  "  is  a  very  different  ]>pok,  and  jc;%uld  ])e  fi 
catholic  palate  indeed   that   would   reliM^  ^ally   the  ' 
story  of  the  Paris  grisette  and  the  8tory"1if^iB  Manx 
deemster.     In  "Trilby"  the  blending  of  the  novel  and 
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the  romance,  of  the  real  and  the  fanttustie,  is  as  much  .of 
a  stumhlitig-block  to  John  Bull  jxs  it  is,  foi-  example,  in 
Il>8en's  "  Lady  from  the  Sea."  "The  central  idea,"  he 
miglit  exclaim,  "  is  utterlf  extrayag^ant ;  the  transforma- 
tion by  hypnotism  of  the  absolutely  tone-<leaf  gi;-i  into 
the  unutterably  peerless  singer  is  unthinkable "  and 
absurd."  The  admirei-s  of  "Trilby"  uiay  very  well 
grant  this,  and  yet  feel  that  their  withei-s  are  unwrung.- 
It  is  not  in  the  hypnotic  device  and  its  workij^g  out  that 
they  find  the  charm  of  the  story ;  it  is  not, the  plot  tliat 
they  ar6'  mainly  interested  in  ;  it  is  not  even  the 
slightly   sentinifintal    lote-story   of    Trilby  and     Little 

•Kllee.     They  are  willing  to  let  the  whole  framework,' 
as  it  were,' of  the  book  go  by  the  boaid ;  it  is  not  the 

"thread  of  the  narrative,  but  tiie  sketches  and  iuci<lentS' 
strung  on  ^,  that  appeals  to  them.     They  revel  in  tile 
^lascinating  novelty  and  ingenuousness  of  the  Du^Mau,-- 
rier^  vein,    the  art    that    is   superficially  so  arth-ss,  the 
<3X(jUlsitely  simple  delicacy  of  touch,  the  inimitable  line- 
ness  of  characterisjftioii,"  the  constant  suggestion  of  the 
tender/and  true,  the  keen  synse  of  the  p'atiictic  in  life 
and  the  humour ,  that  makes   it   folcrable,  the   lovable 
drollery  tluit  corrects  the  tendency  to  the  sentimental,    < 
the  subtle  blending,  of  the  sti^'^gth  d^  inan  with  the  ' 
naivete  of  ^  child,  tiie  ambi<i;)eti-hnS^amiliarity  with 
Knglisii  and  French  life,  tiie    kijijlliness  of   the  satire, 
the  alwence  of  uU  straining  for  effect,  the  deep  humanity 
that  pervades  the  book  from  cqver  to  cover. 

If,  therefore,  we  take  "  'IMic  Manxman  "  and  "  Trilby  " 

%^  <^.yd>««  ot  what  specially  appeals  to  tlie  reading  public 

of  Lngland  and  America,  we  shoulot  conclude  that  'tlx' 

Knglishman  (!alls  f<u-  strength  and  directness,  the  Amer- 
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ican  for  delicacy  and  suggestiveness.     The  former  does 
.      not  insist  so  much  on  originality  of  tfieme,  if  the  liand- 
ling  be  but  new  and  clever  ;  there  are  certain  elenient'aiy 
passions   and  dramatic  situations  of  which  the  Britisli 
.    public  ,|iever  wearies.     The  American  does  not  clamour 
for  telling  "  curtains,"  if  the  character-drawing  be  keen, 
'  .  the^eonvei-sations  fresh,  sparkjing,  and%umorous.   .John 
"Bull  likes  vividness  and  solidity  of  impiisto ;  Jonathan's 
eye  is  often  more  pJeasantly  affected  by  a  delicate  grada- 
tion of  half-tones.     ^Fhe  one  (Ifesires  the  downright,  the 
.  ^  concrete,  the  r^al ;  ,the  other  is  titillated  by  th^, subtle,  the 
•    allusive,  the'half-s^^jken.    The  antithesis  is  l)et>veen/(>rf.-<; 
and  jhie^se,  l)etween'the  palpalAe  and'the  impalpable.^ 

If  anybody  but  George  Du  Maurier  could  haya  written 
"•^Trilby,"  it  Seemrf  to  me  it  \yould  have  been  an  Alner- 
ican  rather  than  a  full-blooded  Englishman.  The. keen-, 
•*>»nes8  (^.tiie  AVnerican  appreciation  of  th6  book  corresponds 
to  elementw^i^i..tlfe1V.merican  nature.  I'he"  AngJo-Frencli, 
'  blend  of  %,  E^  Mauser's  literary  genius  fiiids  nyiirer 
analogues  in  A^eriican  literature  than  in  either  Engli^i 
or  French.  ' 


'1  (•ojifcsl  I  •'''iSlgJj^^  felt  m^-self  qn  stiTl  firmer  grouml  in  innlting  the 
aJwve  rompari»ori  tl^fiiV.becn  able  to  8cJect  "  Peter  Hjbetsou."  instead  of  ' 
"  Trilby  ••  m  the  Americntf  fnvouiitc.  -It  is  distinctly  the  finest,  tllcmost  char-  " 
acteristio,,and  the  ftioit  convincing  of  Mr.  Du  M«uw«r>  novels,  thongh  it  is 
easy  ta  sec  wliy  .it  did'nOt  eiyoy  sVch  ft  "  hoom  "  asills  succcssw..    In  "  l*j^r 
Ibbetson  "  our  moral  sense  does  nol  feci  outraged  by  the^fact  of  the  synip|niy'  '' 
w.e  Uave.to  oxtenfl  to  a  jujla-slaycr ;  wo  a^c  made  to  feol  that  a  man  may^kilJ 

.his^«llow  in  Ik  4iB0ment  of  1ingpvern8<ylc  ind  not  unrighteous  wrath  wilho'nt 
losiiig  his  (iindatncn(al  goodne*.    On  the  other  hantl,  it  seems  to'me,  Mr.  Du  ' 
Maurier  faffs  to  convert  us  to.Wlicf  in  the  possiliility  of  such  a  character' as 
Trilby.'Bnd  fails  tq. make  a-*  Vli/llly  »ym|mlh»e  with  ^is  paj^Jis  in  her  praise.    It 

t  seems  psychologically  iit^gftble  fn^A  woman  to  lin  so  tvpeatcdly  ns  Trilby, 
and  so  apparently  without  any  overwfiJ*lmlng  leinptation,  and  yo|;at  t\\e  sam^ 
time  to  retain  her  esscj^jjil  purity^.  -It  is  a  pi-t)st1tution  of  iImj  word  "JoTe'*(Q 
excuse  Trilby'H  IcmporHry  ninourcttbs  with  u  "  quia  multwn  amavit"    ^      «  • 
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The  best  writing  of  our*  American  cousins  hiis,  of 
course,  rauch  that  it  shares  with  our  own,  mu(jh  that  is 
purely  English  in  sotfi-qe  /and  inspiration.  Longfellow, 
for  instance,  might  almost  have  been  an  Englishman,  and 
his  great  poptilarity  in  England  probably  owed  nothing 
to  the  attraction  exercised  by  the  unfamiliar.  The  Eng- 
lish traits,  moreover,  are  .often  readily  discernible  even  in 
those  works  that  smack  most  of  the  soil.  When,  hovt^ever, 
we  seek  the  differentiating  marks  of  American  literature, 
we  Hnd  that  many  of  thein  are  also  characteristics  of 
the  writings  of  Mr.  I)u  Manner,  while  they  are  much  less 
conspicuous  in  those  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine.  Among  such 
marks  are  its  freshness  and  spontaneity,  untj-ammelled 
by  autiiority  or  tradition  :  its  courage  in  tackling  [n-ol)- 
lems  elsewhere  tabooed  ;  its  breezy  intrei)idity,  rooted 
half  inicynscious  will  and  half  in  naive  ignorance.  Be- 
sides tiiesc,  wc  lind  fetiturcs  that  we  should  hardly  have 
expected  on  a  priori  grounds.  A  widcness  of  sweep  and 
eleificntal  gnvatnftss  in  pr()})ortLon  to  the  natural  majesty 
of  the  huge  iiew  continent  are  hardly  picsent ;  Walt 
Whitman  remains  an  isohitiftd  [)hen()n1enon.  Instead,  wc 
meet  in  the  i>est- Amcrii-an  literature  an  almost  aristo- 
(  r.itit  (hiintiness  Viiid  feeling  for  the.  refined  and  select. 
As  c()mpai-<'d  wjth  the  liiitish  scIkmvI,  the  leading  Amer- 
ican school  is  marke<l  by  an  increased  delicacy  of  /«f>»»(', 
a  tendency  to  refine  and  refine,  a  perhaj)s  exaggerated 
dread  of  the  ]»latitude  and  the  conurtonphice,  a  fondness 
fv»'  analysis^  a  preference  for  cliaract^tM'  over  event,  an 
avoi(hince  of  absolutely  'Untem])V!red  seriousness  and 
solidity.  Mr.  Hrye(;  not^s  that  tlu;  verdicts  of  the  best 
literary  circles  of  the  Cnit-ed  SUites  often  «eem  to  "  |)ro- 
l'ee<J-^roni  a  more  delicate  and  sympathetic  insight*  than 
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•  Thb-fc«ti,liou»„ess  of  the  lK,»t  writer  a„,l  '^^^i^i 

America  is  by  no  ,„eaus  meon.siste„t  with  the  existence 
"fan  enornums  class  „f  hali^,l„catecl  reader,'  wl,„ 
levour  the  k„i,l  „f  Hitei-atui-e  "  ,,„,vicle,l  f„,.  the, ,,  and 

f  ■  u.  T,,^"''  ^"^  '"""■"  •'^■'"'  ■'i''l«'y'  "1-  the  ,W 
.%  HW  JC^oo^.  The  ev„l„tio„  of  demoei^y  i,X 
l.teraiy  sphere  is  exactly  a„al„g„„j  t.,  its  c„u,/e  in  the 
l.oht.ca  sphere.     In  ,«th  tlie,.  is  the  san,e  ten.Iency  to 

go  too  far  to  overturn  the  go, „l  legitin.ate  auth,..itv 

-  well  ,«  the  ha,l  an,l  o -essive;  hoth  a.^  apt,  to  Z 

he  h„,nely  (.ennan  p,-oveil,,  -n,,  n,,,,^^  j,,^  ^^^^^ 

the  l«th  along  with  the  ,li,ty  water."  This  la,;k  of  ,hs- 
cT",n„at,on  lea.ls  to  the  rnshing  in  „f  fools  where  angels 
"nght  we  1    ,.a,.  to  trea,l.     All  „orta  of  ,„„„  t,y  u,  w'ite 

-ok",  .nd  all  »,,,-,« ,,fi,,e,,thi,,kth,.ya,e,,l,Ic  to  j,,,W 
hen,       I  he  ol,l  st..n,la,-,l  of  antho.-ity  is  ov-c.-tln-ow,  ,  a,tl 

i"""r ■'.'■'■•"''"■-'■M.lacewiththeg.-eatnnssof 

the  ,ea,l,ng  p„l,|,c.     This  stal,.  of  affai,«  i.s,  howev.-r  !«. 

Mt„„.  „1   A,ne,-„.a.     I,  ,,„„i,„|s  ,„..  „f  y,,.   ,„„„tal   ,.,„;. 

;'''''■'  :''\''"''^-^''''''-''-'' -'-h n-e  ,.alle,|  at 

""■'""■'• '"'•'■'l-i"  I"  giv'  OS  (hehenelit  of  the  ,.o,.r,,-    ■ 

""""'"■  '':"'  '!""''■  ' lin,,l,.k,.,-s  llan,ll k«"d,„.i„g\* 

I""  por,.g,-,.,a(,on  „f  Knn.p.,      ■  II.mv,"  |,c  .sai,l,  ■>  i.,  ont    ■" 

at,,.,      M,„e,.vaM„„    Ik ,„„,•»„, ,,,  |,„,„„,,„  ,    . 

'       ,   "''"•  ';."7''''  ""  '!"•  I»'<l''»l..l  '  ■■     Wl„.n  I  |o|,I  il.is 
V,le    „    I..,„d„h    lne,i,k    ,h,.y,saw    ,„    „    „„,|,i„,,   |„„    , 

!"""'  ';,'l"''-"l'»<«^>iig.n„-a, ,f  ,l,e  tn.velling  A,„e,- 

"-"H.        ,,  n,y  ,„in,|,.howev,.,-,  it  „.,lon,„h.,l  „„„v  u,  the 
'■'■ '  "•  .■^""'■■""^  tl"'"  to  il.s',hs,.,-,,|i,.     It  „h„we,l  that 
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Americani  of  defective  education  felt  the  need  of  cult- 
ure  and   ipared  nn   pains   to   procure    it.     A    London 
tradesman!  with  the  education   of  my  American  friend 
wouhl  probably  never  extend  his  ideas  of  travelling  be- 
yond Margiite,  or  at  most  a  week's  excui-yion  to  "  Parry." 
"     But  this  indefatigable  touj*ist  had  visited-  all  the  chief 
galleries  of  ^Europe,  and  liad  doubtless  greatly  improved 
$«  taste  in  krt  and  educated  his  sense  of -the  refined  and 
,   VAautiful;e4Mi, though  his  book-learning  had  not  taught 
'  <(^him   tllaFlhiB  same  goddess  might  have  two   different 

/      names.  \ 

The  application  of  this  anecdote  to  the  present  condi- 

"  tion  of  American  literature  is  obvious.     The  great  fact 

is  that  there  is  an  enormous  crowd  of  readei-s,  and  the 

^  great  hope  is  that  they  will  eventually  work  their  way 

'      .up  through  Mils  Laura  J^ean  Libbey  to  heights  of  purer 
air.     America  has  not  so  much  degraded  a  previously 
existing  litemri  palate  as  given  a  taste  of  some- sort  to 
those  who  undeV  old-world  conditions  uiight  nevt^have 
come  to  it.     In  American^  literati) re  as  in  A inericit+^ife 
we  find  all  the  Phenomena  of  a  transition  period    -a^ 
the8ympU)ms  that  yiight  be  expected  from  the  extraordi\ 
nary  mixture  of  the  old  and  the  new,  the  childlike  arid 
the  knowing,  the  past  aad  the  i)resent,  in  this  Land  of 
Coiitrasts.      The'  sUirtling  difference  between  the  Ixwt 
and   the   woi-st  writei-s    is   often    reflecUnl    in    (lifferent 
works  by  the  same  author:  or  a  real  and  stiong  natural 
talent  for  writing  will  k*  t'oimd  conjoined  with  an  ex- 
traordinary lack  of  education  and  training.     An  excel- 
lent pieceof  Knglish     -  pithy,  forcible,  and  e^Mi  elegant 
—  wilJ  often  shatter  on  some  simple  grammatical  reef, 
such  as  the  use  of  "|W  "for  -  that  "  (-he  did  hot  know 
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«ay8  „ft    ).  M,,,jH,„es  Une  Allen,  tl,e  uuthor  of  a  „eri™ 
of  refinea  and  delicately  worded  .-o-nanoes,  can   vv  1 

Td  'shT  T  "i"  ^™"^  ■"'""''■  '=™"'  --- '-  '^ 

("  The  Choir  Invisible,"  pp.  222    "97  )         '  *     ^    ■^• 
I  know  not   whether   the  phn'«e  Vw^u,  g.-aduated  " 
appW  not  to  a  verier,  but  t„  a  student,  be'legiti!:! 

ritet''  V'\r       "'^'  ""  "'''^  ''^   "'^  ^'  •^•■'"■i«"'- 
'    m  «   to  ■"'.;"'«'■ '""■"'.'™' A".erican  idiou,  that  ,ou„,l» 

(fo.-     to  be  p„nte,i;).    Mis,, notations  and  n,is- 

i -id  a, 7"  .";■'""  ""   '"'""'   ■■ife;-and.cven  so 
sp   .ted  and  enterUuning  a  writer  as  Mias  F.  ('.  Baylor 
W.1  wnte:    "This  J.nuy,  witli  the  ,.,pri,  ,,..  r,.W 
of  her  sex,     ,a,l  at  once  .livined  and  resented"  ("On 

:         "' ;'\^,""r™'^"""    ''-^  '-*""*,-  <"ll,.ge  gra,iuatr;I  * 
->       acrost       for   "across  "•  a,„l    u.akin^^   other  "bad 

breaks  '  winch  in  |.;,,gland  co not  1.  .tnjoined  wi 

*.  e,,ual  anS-nnt  of  cnltuie  and  ,.,lu,.ation. 

J  he  extreme  f,u<ti,lionsness  and  delicacy  of  the  lead- 
ing A  n.encan  write,.,  as  alK,ve  referred  to.  nu.y  be  to  a  ' 

..gansyhe  general   t^.wlency  to  the  ear^dess  and   the 

■    '<»nl,  ..existing  oou.litions  ,«  any  other  featnrAof    ' 
America,,  |„,„.at„re.     Perha,.  a  secondary  cause  of  this 
type  or  „r^,y  ,n«y  !«  looke.l  for  i„  the  h«.,  that  so  h,r 

.esp,ntol  New  England  ha^ HnatcIA n.an  liu-r- 

.  ..e.     Kyen  f,|,,™e  wriU,.^  of  the  .South  and  Wes.  who    , 
■'«  l,«l,es,  n,  rheir  material  and  ^ehic•le  aa..still  pe,-me.     - 
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att'd  by  the  tolTe,  the  temper,  tlie  metlKKl,  the  i(l(ials,  ot 
the  New  England  schooh  And  t'ertainly  AUibone's 
dictionary  of  authoi-s  shows  that  an  *^hornious  i)ro[)or- 
tion  4f  American  write i-s  are  to  this  day  of  New 
England  origin  or  descent. 

Among  living  Aiueiican  writers  the  two  Whose  names 
occur  most  spontaneouslv  to  the  mind  iis  typical  exam- 
ples are.  perhai)s,   Hell^  James  and  W.   D.    Howells. 
Of  these  'he  former  .liai^^^ntitied  himself  so  much  with 
European   life  y|pl®^evoted  himself   so   largely  to 
European    «'d)j^^^2;^^    ^^^^    perhaps,    miss    to    some 
extent  the   Amerft^lTatmosphere  in  his  works,  though 
he  undoubtedly  postjei^s  the  American  (piality  of  work- 
manship in  a  very  hi^di  degree.     Or,  to  put  it  in  another 
way,  his  touch  is  indisputably  American,  while  his  acces- 
sories,  his    8tafa(/e,  are    cosmopolitan.       His    American 
liand  has  become  dyed  to  that  it  works  in.     This,  liow- 
ever,  is  more  true  of  his  later  than  of  his  earlier  works. 
Thiit  imperishable  little  classic  "■  Daisy  Miller"'  is  a  very 
ex(piisite  and  typical  specimen  of  the  American  suggest- 
iveness  of  style  ;  indeed,  fis  I  iiave  hinted  (Chapter  IV.), 
iLs   snggestiveness   almost    overshot    the    mark    and    re- 
(Uiired  the  explanation  of  a  dramatic  key.     His  dislike 
of  the  obvious  and   the   (■ommon[)lace  sometimes  lea<l8 
iVlr.  James  to  become  artiticial  and  even  olwcure,'  but  »t 
lUs  best  his  style  is  ius  pei-spicuous  as  it  is  distinguished, 
.dainty,  and  s(d>tle  :    tliere  is,  p«Mha[)s,  no  otlier  Hving 
artist  in  words  who  can  give  liis  iulmirers  so  rare  a  liter- 
ary pleasure  in  mew  exquisitenesH  of  woikmauship. 

<  llis  exlraonUnary  article  on  (ieoijje  Dti  Maurier  in  Hnrpfr't  Magazint-  for 
September,  1897,  in,  pcrh»pH,  !m)  fm  li-t  style  is  eoYioerned,  as  trfariiitf  an  exann- 
plcy^jf  how.h()t  f»)  Jo  it  as  can  bo  fqiind  iu  the  ratij^o  ()f  AiDcn<au  letters. 
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Mr.  Howells,  unlike  Mr.  Jaines,  Ls  purely  and  exclu- 
sively American,  in  his  style  Jas  in   his  subject,  in  his 
main  themes  as    in  his   incidental  illustrations,    in    his 
si«,  his  temperament,  his  point  of  view.     No  one  luis 
written- more- pleasantly  of  Venice  ;  but   just  .us  surely 
tliere  is  a  something  in  his  Venetian  sketches  which  no 
one  but  an  American  could  have  put  there.     Mr.  James 
may  be  as  patriotic  a  citizen  of  the  Great  Republic,  but 
there  1^  not  so  much  tangible  evidence  of  the  fact  in  his 
wntmg-s  ;  Mr.  Howells  may  be  as  cosmopolitan  in  his 
sympathies  as  Mr.  James,  but  his  writings  alone  would 
liardly  justify  tlie  inference.     Mr.  Howells  also  possesses 
a  f>onhonue,  a  geniality,  a  good-nature  veiled  by  a  slight 
nui^k    of   cynicism,  that  may    be   pei-sonal,    bnt    which 
strikes  one  as  also  a  characteristic  American  trait.     Mr 
'lames  is  not,  I  hasten  to  say,  the  reverse  of  this,  but  he 
shows  a  coolness  in  his  treatment,  a  lordly  indifference 
to  the  fate  of  his  creations,  an  abnost  pitiless  keenness 
ol  analysis,  .which  savour  a  little  more  of  an  end-of-the- 
eentury  European   than   ,.f  a  young  an.l  genial  democ- 
racy.  • 

Mr.  Howells  is,  perhaps,  not  always  so  well  appreci- 
ated ,n  lus  own  cou^itry  as  he  deserves  -  and  this  in 
sp.tc  of  the  facts  that  his  novels  are  widely  read  and  his 
name  ,s  in  all  the  .Magazines.  What  I  mean  is,  that  in 
the  ..mversation  of  tl.o  .■ulture(i -circles  of  Boston  or 
■N<Mv  \o,k  to<.  n.uch  stress  is  apt  to  be  laid  ,m  the 
I'l-osa.c  and  commonplace  character  of  his  materials. 
'I'ei-e  are,  pt^rhaps,  unusually  good  reiu^cms  for  chis 
pon.t  of  vuMv.     CroM.weirs  wife  and  cbughte,..  would 
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average  —  tlie  veri/  average — American  is  an  every-day 
and  lill-day  occurrence  cannot  abide  hiili  in  their  litera- 
ture ;  while  we  who  are  removed  by  the  ocean  of  space 
can  ^njoy  these  pictures  of  common  life,  as  enabUng  us, 
better  than  any  idealistic  romance  or  study  of  the  rare 
and  extraordinary,  to  realise  the  life  of  our  American 
cousins.     To  those  who  can  read  between  the  lines  with 
^ny    discretion,   I    should   say  that   novels  like   ''Silas 
Lapham"  and  "A  Modern  Instance"  will  give  a  clearer 
idea   of    American    character  and  tendencies  than  any 
other  contemporary  works  of  fiction  ;  to  those  who  can 
read    between    the    lines  —  for   it'  is    obvious    that    the 
commonplace  and  the  slightly  vulgar  no  more  exhaust 
the  field  of  society  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere. 
But  to  me  Mr.  Howells,  even  when  in  iiis  most  realistic 
and  sordid  vein,  always  sni/^jextx  the  ideal  and  the  noble  ; 
the  revei"se  of  the  medal  proclaims  lond^ly  that  it  is  the 
revei-se,  and  that  there  is  an  obvei-se  of  a  very  different 
kind  to  be  seen  by  those  who  will  turn  the  coin.     It  seems 
to  me  that  no  very  great  pahcontological  skill  is  neces- 
sary to  recmistruct  the  whole  frame  of  the  animal   from 
the  portion  that  Mr.  Howells  set«  up  for  us.    His  novels 
remind  me  of  those  mai)s  of  a  limited  area  which  indi- 
cate   very  clearly  what  lies  beyond,  l)y  arrows  on  their 
margins.     In   nothing    does   Mr.    Howells    more   clearly 
show  his  "Americanism""  than    in  his  almost  divinely 
sympathetic  and  tolerant  attitude  towards  coinaionplace, 
erring,  vulgar  humanity.     "  Ah,  i)Oor  neiU  life,  which   I 
love!"  he  writes  somewhere;  "can  I  make  otbei-s  share 
the    delight    I    find    in    thy  foolish  and  i'nsii)id  face ! "' 
We  must  remember  in   reading  him  liis  own  the(»n    of 
the    dnty   of  the  novelist.     "  I   am   extremelv    opi)osed 
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to  what  we  call  ideal  charactei-s.  I  think  their  por- 
trayal  Is  mischievous";  it  is  altogeth^Saffensive  to  me 
{IS  an  artist,  and,  as  far  as  the  morality  goes,  I  believe 
that  when  an  artist  tries  to  create  an  ideal  he  mixes 
some  truth  up  with  a  vast  defll  of  sentimentality,  and 
produces  something  that  is  extremely  noxious  as  well  as 
nauseous.  I  think  that  no  man  can  consistently  portray 
a  probable  type  of  human  character  without  being  useful 
to  his  readei-s.  Wheit'he  ejideavors  to  create  something 
higher  than  that,  he  plays  the  fool  himself  -and  tempts 
liis  readers  to  folly.  Re  tempts  young  men  and  women 
to  try  to  form  themselves  upon  models  that  would  be 
detestal)le  in  life,  if  they  were  ever  found  there." 

Perlr{ips  the  delicacy  of  Mr.  Howells'  touch  and  the 
gentle  subtlety  of   his  satire  are  nowhere  better    illus- 
trated than  in  the  little  drawing-room  "  farces  "  of  which 
he  frequently  publislies  one  in  an  Aiuerictin  magazine 
about  ('hristmas  time.      I  call  them  farces  because  he 
himself  applies  -that  name  to  them;    but  tliese    dainty 
littlf  comediettsus  cohtain  none  of  the  rollicking  qualities 
f      whicli  the  word  usually  connotes  to  Knglish  eai-s.     Tliej^ 
have  all  the  finesse  of  the  Ivst  French  work  of  the  kind^, 
combined  with  a  purity  of  atmosphei*e  .tJid  of  intent  tliat 
we  are  apt  to  claim  as  Anj:^lo-Sa\(\n,  and  wliich,  perhaps, 
^     is, especially  cliaracteristic'of  America.     One  is  tired  of 
/     hearing,  in  this  connection,  of   the  blush  that  rises  to 
the 'innocent  girl's  cheek;  but  why  should  even  those 
who  are  supposed  to  l)e  pjist  the  age  of  blui^liing  not  also 
enjoy  humour  unspiced  by  even  a  suggestion  of  lul)ricity  ? 
The  "  Mika(b) '/  and  ''  Pinafore  "  have    done   yeoman'ji  a, 
service  in  displaci»ig  tJM^  meretricious  deJtglits  of  Offen- 
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exquisite,  though  ihnoc^ut,  enjoyiuei]^ ,  td  "iTios^  #hi«se 
taste  in  farces  has  not  been  faskifTlied  and  spoiled  by 
clumsy  English  adaptations  or  imitations  of  intriguing 
leverH-ile-rideau^  and  to  those  who  do  not  -associate  the 
name  of  farce  with  hoi"se-play  and  practical  joking. 
They  form  the  btist  illusti-ation  of  what  has  l)een  de- 
scribed as  Mr.  Howells'  "  method  of  </casionally  opening 
up  to  tlic  reader  through  tlie  Ixiwikieringly  intricate 
maze^!  of  his  dialogue  «  H-ai'  })erceptious  of  the  true  values 
of  his  chai-acters,  imitating  thus  the  actual  trick  of  life, 
which  can  safely  be  depended  on  to  now  and  then  expose 
meaiiings  that  words  have  cleverly  served  the  purpose 
of  concealing."  If  T  hesitate  to  call  them  comediettas 
'*in  poiWlain,"'  it  is  because  the  suggested  analogy  falls 
short,  owing  to  the  greater  reconditeness,  the  purer  intel- 
lectiuil  quality,  ot^Mr.  Howells'  humour  as  compared 
with  Mr.  Austin  lJ(51^on"s.  So  inteiu^y^  American  in 
qujjlity  are  these  scenes  from  the  liyi^^^Mr.  and  Mi-s. 
•Willis  C-ampbell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robyi'^^Mf  their  friends, 
that  it  sometimes  seems  to  m(?  that,  l,|i^f  liiight  almost 
be  used  as  touchstones  for  the  advisaTl)dlty  of  a  visit 
to  the  United  States.  If  you  can  ai)preciate  and  enjoy 
these  farces,  go  to  America  by  all  means  ;  you  will  have 
it  "good  time."  If  you  cajuiot,  better  stay  at  Ivame, 
vnless  your  motive  is  merely  one  of  base  mechanic 
necessity ;  you  will  find  the  American  atmosphere  a 
little  too  rare.  ■■  ^  ", 

A  recent  phase  of  Mr.  Howells'  activity  —  that,  namely, 
in^  which,  like  Mr.  Williani  Moi-ris,  he  has  boldly  risked 
hisv  reputation  as  a  literary  artist  in  order  to  espouse 
unpo])ular  social  causes  of  whose  justice  he  is  con- 
vinced— will  interest  all  who  have  hearts  to  feel  as  Avell 
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Jl     as  brains  to  think.     He  made  his  fame  by  consummately 
ar  istic    work,    addressed    to    the    daintiest   of    literary 
palates;  and  yet  in  sucli  books  as  "A  Hazard  of  New 
.  fortunes     and  "  A  Traveller  from  Altruria  "  he  has  con- 
scientiously taken  up  the  defence  and  propagation  of  a 
torm  of  socialism,  without  blanching  before  the  epicure 
who  demands  his    literature  "  neat "  or  the    Philistine 
householder    who    brands    all    socialistic    writings    as  j|| 
dangerous      Mr.  Howells,  however,  knows  his  public  ; W 
and  the  reforming  element  in  him  cannot  but  rejoice  at 
^le  hearing  he  has  won  through  its  artistic  counterpart. 
No  one  of  his  literary  brethren  of  any  importance  has, 
so  far  as  I  know,  emulated  his  courage  in  this  particular, 
borne,  hkc  Mr. -Bellamy,  have  made  a  reputation  by  tlieir 
socialistic  writings ;    none  has  risked  so  magnificent  a 
structure  already  built  up  on  a  purely  artistic   founda-       ' 
tion      It  IS  mainly  on  account  of  this  phase  of  his  work 
in  which  he  has  not  foi^aken  his  art,  but  makes  it  ''  the' 
expression  of  his  whole  life  and  the  thought  and  feeling 
mature  life  has  brought  to  liim,"  that  Mr.  Howells  has 
been  claimed  as  the  American  novelist,  the  best  delinea- 
tor ot  American  life.i 

vr  ^  u  ""r^^'  ^^''  ^'^'^  ^'  not  nearly  so  well  known  as 
Air.  Howells  the  novelist ;  and  there  are  doubtless  many 
.  iMiropean  students  of  American  literature  who  are  un- 
aware of  the  extremely  characteristic  work  he  has  done 
in  vei-se.  The  accomplished  critic,  Mr.  R.  H.  Stoddard, 
writes    thus  of   a  volume  of  poems    published    by  Mr. 

■  Perhaps  Mr.  George  W.  Cable  is  e,rtitled  to  rank  with  Mr.  Howells  in  this 
la.%;2;:;;;:;Xle  ^^""  -'>■  '^'>'  ---sness  imperilled  hispopn- 
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Howells  about  three  yeare  ago :  ^  "  There  is  something 
here  which,  if  not  new  in  American  poeVy,  has  never 
before  made  itself  so  manifest  there,  never  before 
declared  itself  with  such  vivacity  and  force,  the  process 
by  which  it  emerged  from. emotion  and  clothed  itself  in 
speech  being  so  undiscoverable  .by  critical  analysis  that 
it  seems,  4s  Mg,tthew  Arnold  said  of  some  of  Words- 
worth's poetry,  as  if  Nature  took  the  pen  from  his  hand 
and  wrote  in  hLs  stead."  These  poems  are  all  short, 
and  their. titles  (such  as  ''  What  Shall  It  Profit?"  ''The 
Sphinjc,"  "  If,"  "  To-morrow,"  "  Goo^  Society,"  "Equal- 
ity," "Heredity,"  and  so  forth)  sufficiently  indicate 
that  they  do  not  mnk  among  the  lighter  triflings  with 
the  muse.  Their  abiding  sense  of  an  awful  and  inevi- 
table fate,  their  keen  realisation  of  the  startling  con- 
ti-asts  l)etween  wealth  and  poverty,  their  symbolical 
grasp  on  the  great  realities  of  life  and  death,  and  the 
consummate  skill  of  the  artistic  setting  arp  all  pervaded 
•  with  something  that  recalls  the  paintings  of  Mr.  G.  F. 
WattK  or  the  visions  of  Miss  Olive  Schreiner.  One  spec- 
imen can  alone  l)e  given  here : 


P3' 


"  The  Bewildered  Guest 

'*  I  was  not  asked  if  I  should  liko  to  come. 
I  have  not  seen  my  host  here  since  I  came, 
Or  had  a  word  of  welcome  in  his  name. 
Some  say  that  we  shall  never  see  him,  and  some 
That  we  shall  see  him  elnewhere,  and  then  know  * 

Why  we  wore  bid.     How  long  I  am  to  stay 
I  have  not  the  least  notion.    None,  they  say, 
Was  over  told  \Yhen  he  should  come  or  go. 

>'•  Stops  of  Vmiomi  QuilU,"  by  W.  D.  IlowelU  (Hai-por  &  lirotlieii,  New 
York,  1896). 
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But  every  now  and  then  there  bursts  upon 
The  song  and  mirth  a  lamentable  noise, 
A  sound  of  shrieks  and  sobs,  that  strikes  our  joys 
Dumb  in  our  breasts ;  and  then,  someone  is  gone. 
^  ,       They  say  we  meet  hina.    None  knows  where  or  when. 
We  know  we  shall  not  meet  him  here  again." 

,Mr.  Howells  has,  naturally  enough,  the  defects  of  his 
qualities;  and  if  it  were  my  purpose  here  to  present  ^n 
exhaustive  study  of  his  writings,  rather  than  merely  *o 
touch  lightly  upon  his    "American"  characteristics,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  consider  some  of  these  in  this  place. 
In  his  desire  to  avoid  the  merely  pomijous  he  sometimes 
falls  into  the  really  trifling.     His  love  of  analysis  runs 
away  with  him  at  times ;    and  parte  of  such  books  as 
"  A  World  of  Chance  "  must  weary  all  but  his  most  un- 
discriminating  admirers.       His  self-restraint  sometimes 
disappoints  us  qf  a  vivid  colour  or  a  passionate  throb 
which  we  feel  to  l)e  our  due.    His  humour  and  his  satire 
occasicmally  pjiss  from  the  fine  to  the  thin. 
^  It  is,  however,  with   Mr.    Howells  in  his  capacity  of 
literary^ critic  alone  that  my  disappointment  is  too  great 
to  allow  of  silence.     For  the  exquisiteness  of  a  writer 
like  Mr.  Henry  James  he  has  the  keenest  insight,  the 
warmest  appreciation.      His  thorough-going  conviction 
ill  the  prime  necessity  of  realism  even  leads  him  out  of 
his   way  to  commend  Gabriele   d'Annunzio,  in   whom 
some  of  us  can  detect  little  but  a  more  than  Zolaesque 
coarseness  with  a  total  lack  of  Zola's  genius,  insight, 
purpose,  or  philosophy.  But  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  a 
Thackeray  or  a  Scott,  his  attitude  is  one  that,  to  put  it 
in%e  most  complim^nUiry  form  tliat  T  can  think  of,  re- 
minds us  strongly  of  Homeric  di-owsiness.    The  virtue  of 
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Jiuues  is  one  thing  and  the  virtue  of  Scott  is  another ; 
hut  surely  admiration  |or  hoth  does  not  make  too  un- 
reasonahle  a  demand  on  cathoUcity  of  palate?  Mr. 
Ilowells  could  never  write  himself  down  an  ass,  hut 
surely  in  his  criticism  of  the  "  Wizard  of  the  North  "  he 
luis  written  himself*  down  jus  (me  whose  literary  creed  is 
narrower  than  his  human  heart.  The  school  of  which 
Mr.  Henry  James  is  a  most  accomplished  memher  has 
added  more  than  oni;  exquisite 'new  flavour  to  the  han- 
quet  of  lettei-s ;  hut  it  may  well  he  questioned  whether 
a  taste  for  these  may  not  he  acquired  at  too  dear  a  cost 
if  it  necessitates  a  loss  of  relish  for  the  steady  good 
sense,  the  power  of  historic  realisation,  the  rich  human- 
ity, and  the  marvellously  fertile  imagination  of  Walter 
Scott.  It  is  not,  I  hope,  ^i  merely  national  prejudice 
that  makes  me  oppose  Mr.  Ho  wells  in  this  point,  though, 
perhaps,  there  is  a  touch  of  remonstrance  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  that  great  novelist  seems  to  have  no  use  for 
the  Brit^n^.in  liLs  works  except  as  a  foil  or  a  hutt  for  his 
American  charactei-s. 

In  considering  Mr.  Howells  jus  an  exponent  of  Ameri- 
ctanism  in  literature,  we  have  left  him  in  an  attitude 
almost  of  Amerieanus  co'titra  munduvi  —  at  any  rate  in  the 
posture  of  one  who  is  so  entirely  ahsorl)ed  hy  his  delight 
in  the  contemporary  and  national  existence  around  hnu 
as  to  he  partially  hlind  to  claims  separated  from  him  hy 
tracts  of  time  and  s{>ace.  My  next  example  of  the 
American  in  literature  is,  I  think,  to  the  full  as  national 
a  type  its  Mr.  Howells,  though  her  AmericaiiiHm  is 
shown  rather  in  suhjective  character  than  in  ohjective 
theme.  Miss  Emily  Dickinson  is  still  a  name  so  un- 
familiar to   Eniilish  readers   that  I  may  he  pardoned  a 
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few  lines  of  biographical  explanation.     She  was  born  in 
1830  the  daughter  of  the  leading  lawyer  of  Amherst,  a 
small   and    quiet   town    of  New  England,  ^delightfully 
situated  on   a   hill,  looking   out   over   the   undulating 
woods  of  the  Connecticut  valley.     It  is  a  little  larger 
than  the  English  Marlborough,  .and  like  it  owes  its  dis- 
tnictive   tone    to   the  presence  of  an  important  educa- 
tional institute,  Amhei-st  College  being  one  of  the  best- 
,  known  and  worthiest  of  the  smaller  American  colleges 
In  this  quiet  little  spot  Miss  Dickinson  spent  the  whole 
of  her  life,  and  even  to  its  limited  society  she  w^is  almost 
us.  invisible  as  ach,istered  nun  except  for  her  appearances 
at  an.annual  reception  given  by  her  father  to  the  digni- 
tiiries  of  the  town  and  college.     There  was  no  definite 
reason  either  in  her  physical  or  mental   health   for  this 
life  of  extraordinary  seclusion  ;  it  seems  to  have  been 
mn.ply  the  natural  outcome  of  a  singularly  introspective 
temperament.     She  rarely  showed  or  s^iftke  of  her  poems 
to  any  but  one  or  two  intimate  friends ;  4>u\y  three  or 
four  were   published   during   her    lifetihie  ;  a.id   it    ^v% 
with  considerabU^  surprise   that  her  relatives  found,  on  ' 
ber  death  in  188.1,  a    lallre   mass   of  poeticaV  renutins, 
finislied  and  unfinished.     A  considerable  selection  from 
them  has  been  published  in  tinee   little  vohimes,  edited 
with  tender  api)reciation    by  two  of  her,  friends,    M 
Mabel  Loomis  Todd  and  Col.  T.  W.  \\ 
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the  more  regular  iiasonunces  appeal  "  to  an  unrecognised 
sense  more  elusive  than  hearing "  (Mi's.  Todd)*  In 
this  curious  ilivergence  from  estahlished  rules  of  verse 
Miss  Dickhison  may  be  likened"  to  Walt  Whitman, 
whom  she  differs  from  in  every  other  particular,  and 
notably  in  her  pithiness  Jis  opposed  to  his  diffuseness  ; 
but  with  her  we  feel  in  the  strongest  way  that  her  mode 
is  natural  and  unsought,  utterly  free  from  affectation, 
posing,  or  self-consciousness. 

Colonel  Higginson  rightly  finds  her  nearest  analogue 
in  William  Blake ;  but  this  "neal-.est"  is  far  from  iden- 
tity. While  tenderly  feminine  in  her  sympathy  for  suffer- 
ing, her  love  of  nature,  her  loyalty  to  her  friends,  she  is 
in  expression  the  most  unfeminine  of  poets.  The  usual 
feminine  impulsiveness  and  full  expression  of  emotion  is 
replaced  in  her  by  an  extraordinary  condensation  of 
phrase  and  feeling.  In  her  lettei-s  we  find  the  eternal 
womanly  in  her  yearning  love  for  her  friends,  her  brood- 
ing anxiety  an4  sympathy  for  the  few  lives  closely  in- 
tertwined with  her  own.  In  her  poems,  however,  que  is 
rather  impressed  with  the  deep  well  of  poetic  insight 
and  feeling  from  which  she  draws,  but  never  unre- 
servedly. In  spite  of  frequent  strange  exaggeration  of 
phrase  one  is  always  conscious  of  a  f uud  of  reserve  force. 
The  subjects  of  her  poems  are  few,  but  the  piercing 
tlelicacy  and  t|e[)th  of  vision  with  which  she  turned  from 
death  and  ettsrnity  to  nature  and  to  love  make  us  feel 
the  presence  of  that  rare  thing,  genius.  Hei>,  is  a 
wonderful  instance  of  the  way  in  which  genius  can  dis- 
pense with  experience ;  she  sees  more  by  pure  intuition 
than  others  distil  from  the  serried  facts  of  an  eventful 
life.     Perhaps,  in  one  of  her  own  phmses,  she  is  "  too 
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intrinsic  for  renown,"  but  she  has  appealed  strongly  to  a' 
surprisingly  large  band  of  readei^^  in  the  United  States, 
and  It  seems  to  me-will  always  hold  her  audience.  Those 
who  admit  Miss  Dickinson's  tiilent,  but  deny  it  io  be 
poetry,  may  be  referred  to  Thoreau's  saying  that  no  defini- 
tion of  poetry  can  be  given  which  the  true  poet  will  not 
somewhere  sometime  brush  a«ide.  It  is  a  new  depart, 
ure,  and  the  writer  in  the  mtion  (Oct.  10,  1895)  is 
probably  right  when  he  says :  -  So  marked  a  new  depart- 
ure rarely  leads  to  further  growth.     Neither  Whitman 

nor  Miss  Dickinson  ever  stepped  beyond  the  circle  they 
first  drew." 

It  is  difficult  to  select  quite  adequate  samples  of  Miss 
Dickinson's  art,  but  perliajw  the  following  little  poems 
will  give  some  idea  of  her  naked  simplicity,  tei-seness, 
oddness,  —  of  her  method,  in  short,  if  we  can  apply  that 
word  to  anything  so  spontiineous  and  unconscious  : 

••  Tm  nobody  !     Who  are  you  ? 
Are  you  nobody,  too  ? 

Then  there's  a  pair  of  us.     Don't  tell !  ,      • 

They'd  banish  us,  you  know. 

"  How  dreary  to  be  somebody  ! 
How  public,  like  a  frog,  . 

To  tell  your  name  the  livelong  day  ''        •    -     ' 
To  an  admiring  bog !  " 

'*  I  taste  a  liquor  never  brewed, 
From  tankards  scooped  in  pearl ; 
Not  all  the  vats  upon  the  Rhine 
Yield  such  an  alcohol ! 

"  Inebriate  of  air  ^m  I, 
And  debauchee  of  dew, 
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Reeling,  through  endless  summer  days, 
From  inns  of  molten  blue. 

"*♦  When  landlords  turn  the  drunken  bee 
Out  of  the  foxglove's  door, 
When  butterflies  repounce  their  drams, 
I  shall  but  drink  the  more  ! 

"  Till  seraphs  swing  their  snowy  hats, 
And  saints  to  windows  run. 
To  see  the  little  tippler 
Leaning  against  the  sun  !  " 


"  But  how  he  set  1  know  not. 
There  seemed  a  purple  stile 
Which  little  yellow  boys  and  girls 
Were  climbing'all  the  while, 

"  Till  when  they  reached  the  other  side, 
A  dominie  in  grey 
Put  gently  up  the  evening  bars, 
And  Iqd  the  flock  away." 


"  Ue  preached  upon  •  breadth  '  till  it  argued  him  narrow  — 
The  broad  are  too  broad  to  define ; 
And  of  •  truth  '  until  it  proclaimed  him  a  liar  — 
The  truth  never  flaunted  a  sign. 
Simplicity  fled  from  his  counterfeit  presence 
'    As  gold  the  pyrites  would  shun. 

What  confusion  would  cover  the  innocent  Jesus 
To  meet  so  enabled  a  man  !  " 

The  "so  enabled  a  man  "  is  a  very  characteristic  Dick- 
insonian  phnuse.     So,  too,  are  these  : 

"  He  put  the  belt  around  my  life  — 
I  heard  the  buckle  snap." 
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•^  Unfitted  by  an  instant's  grace 
For  the  contented  beggar's  face 
I  wore  an  hour  a^o." 
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"  Just  his  sigh,  accented; 
Had  been  legible  to  me." 


.*       .  "  The  bustle  in  a  house 

The  morning  after  death 
^  "  Is  solemnest  of  industries 

Enacted  upoo  earth  — 

The  sweeping  up  the  heart,  ^ 

And  putting  love  away 
We  shall  not  want  to  use  again 
Until  eternity." 

Her  interest  in  all  the  familiar  sights  and  soundn  of  a 
village  garden   is  evident  through  'all  her  vetoes.     Her 
1  lustrations  are  not  recondite,  literary,  or  conventional ; 
^he  hnds  them  at  her  ovvn  door.     The  robin,  the  butter- 
cup, the  maple,  furnish  what  she  needs.     The  bee    in 
particular  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  fascination' for 
her,  and  hums  through  all  her  poems.     She  had  even  a 
kindly  word   for   that  "  neglected  son   of  genius,"  the 
Hpider.     Her  love  of  children  is  equally  evident,  and  no 
one  has  ever  better  caught  the  spirit  of 

"Saturday  Afternoon 

•  "  From  all  the  jails  die  boys  and  girls 
Ecstatically  leap. 
Beloved,  only  afternoon 
That  prison  doesn't  keep. 

"  They  storm  the  earth  and  stun  the  air, 
A  mob  of  solid  bliss. 
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Alas !  that  frowns  could  lie  in  wait 
For  such  a  foe  as  this ! " 

The  hokl  extravagance  of  her  diction  (which  is  not, 
however,  mere  extravagance)  and  her  ultra- American 
familiarity  with  the  forces  of  nature  may  be  illustrated 
by  such  stanzas  iis  : 

"  What  if  the  poles  should  frisk  about 
And  stand  upon  their  heads  ! 
I  hope  Tni  ready  for  the  worst,  W 
Whatever  prank  betides." 


"  If  I  could  see  you  in  a  year, 
I'd  wind  the  months  in  balls, 
And  put  them  each  in  separate  drawers 
Until  their  time  befalls.  '  • 

•'  If  certain,  when  this  life  was  out. 
That  yours  and  mine  should  be, 
rd  toss  it  yonder  like  a  rind. 
And  taste  eternity." 

For  her  the  lightnings  "skip  like  mice,"  the  thunder 
"  crumbles  like  a  stuff."  What  a  critic  has  called  her 
"  Emersonian  self-possession  "  towards  God  may  be  seen 
in  the  little  ix)em  cm  the  last  page  of  her  first  volume, 
where  she  addresses  the  Deity  as  "  burglar,  banker, 
father."  There  is,  however,  no  flippancy  in  this,  no 
conscious  irreverence  ;  Miss  Dickinson  is  nbt  "  ortho- 
dox," but  she  is  genuinely  spiritual  and  religious. 
Inspired  by  its  truly  American  and  "ac^wer'  freedom, 
her  muse  does  not  fear  to  sing  of  such  modern  and 
mechanical  phenomena  as  the  railway  train,  which  she 
loves  to  see  "  lap  the  miles  and  lick  the  valleys  up," 
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while  she  is  fjuscinated  by  the  coutnu^t  between  ite  pro- 
cligious  force  and  the  way  in  whieh  it  sk)ps,  "  docile  and 
onnupotent,  at  ite  own  stable  door."  But  even  she  can 
luirdly  bnng  the  smoking  locomotive  into  such  pathetic 
relations  with  nature  ju^  the  -little  brig,"  whose  "white 
toot  tripped,  then  dropped  from  sight,"  leaving  "  the 
ocean  s  heart  too  smooth,  too  blue,  to  break  for  you  " 

Her  poems  on   death   and  the  beyond,  o»  time  and 
eternity,  are  full  of  her  peculiar  note.     Death  is    the 
"  one  dignity  "  that  »  delays  for  all ;  "  the  meanest  brow 
IS  80  ennobled  by  the  majesty  of  death  that  "  almost  a 
powdered  footman  might  dare  to  touch  it  now,"  and  yet 
no  beggar  would  accept  » the  edat  of  death,  had  he  the 
power  to  spurn."     "  The  quiet  nonchalance  of  death  "  is 
a    resting-place    which   has    no    terroi^    for   her;   death 
aUi^hed      her  no  more  than  "the  porter  of  her  fathers 
lodge.       Death's  chariot  also  Holds  Immortality.     The 
setting  sail  for  "  deep  eternity  "  brings  a  "divine  intoxi- 
cation     such  as  the  "inland  soul"  feels  on  ite  "first 
league  out  from  land."     Though  she  "  never  spoke  with 
Cxod,  nor  visited  in  heaven,"  she  is  "its  certain  of  the 
spot  ii«  if   the  chart  were  given."     "In  heaven  some- 
liow.    It   will    be   even,    some    new    equaJiDJi    given." 
"Christ  will  explain  each  separate  angui#^  the  fair 
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schoolroom  of  the  sky 

"  A  death-blow  is  a  life-blow  to  some 
Who,  till  they  died,  did  not  alive  become ; 
Who,  hud  they  lived,  had  died,  but  when 

♦They  died,  vitality  begun," 

The  reader  who  hiishad  the  patience  to  accompany  me 
through   these  pages  devoted   to  Miss  Dickinson  will 
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-surely  own,  whether  in  scoff  or  pfakise,  the  essentially 
American  nature  of  her,  muse.  Her  defects  are-  esiaily^ 
paralleled  in  the  annals  of  English  literature  ;  hut  only 
in  the  liberal  atmosphere  of.  the  ^evv  World,  compara- 
tively unshadowed  .by  trammels  of  authority  and 
standards  of  taste,  could  they  have  co-existed  with  so 
itrach  of  the  highest  quality.  ,     • 

A  prominent  phenomenon  in  tlie  development  of 
American  Jiterature"-^  so  prominent  ak  to  call  for  com« 
ment  even  i'n  a  fragmentary  and  haphazard  sketch  like 
the  present  — is  the  inflilence  exercised  by  the  monthly 
magazine.  The  editors  of  ^:he  leading  literary  periodicals 
have  been  practically  able  to  wield  a  cem^oi-ship  to 
which  there  is  no  paraller  in  England.  ^  The  magazine 
has  beeii  the  recognised  gateway  to  the  literary  public; 

'  the  sweep  of  the  editorial  net  has  been  so  wide  that  it 
has^  gathered  in  nearly  all  the  best  literary  work  of  the 

-  past  few  decades,  at  any  rate  in  the  department  oibelles 
lettres.     It  is  not  easy  to  name  many  important  works  of 
pure  literature,  as  distinct  from  the  scientific,  the  philo- 
sophical, and  the  instructive,  that  have  not  made  their 
bow  to  the  public  through  the  pages  of  the  C'entunj,  the 
'Atlantie  Monthly,  or  some  one  or  other  of  their  leading 
competitors.     And  probably  the  prcfportion  of  \Vorks\by 
^  new  authors  tliat  have  appeared  in  the  same  way  is  still 
greater.     There  are,  possibly,  two  sides  -as  to  tho  value 
of  this  supremacy  of  the  magazii>e,' though  to  most  observ- 
■  ers  thQ,  advantages  seem  to  outweigh  th6  disadvantages. 
Among  the  former  may  be  reckoned  the  general  encour- 
agement of  reading,  th^pportunlt^es  afforded  to  young 
writei-s,  the  raising  of  the  rate  of  authoi-s'  pay,  the  dis- 
semination of  a  vast  quantity'  Of  useful  and  salutary 
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infornuition  in  a  popular 'form.. '   Perhaps  ef  more  impor- 
tance than  any.of  these.has 'beea  the  maintenance^  that 
purity  of  morar  t(^ie  in  wliich  modeijn  American  litera- 
.   ture  IS  superior  to  {jjl  its  contemporaries.     Malcontents 
may  rail  af  "^randmVtli&rly  tegislation  in  lettei^,"  at  the 
undue  deference   paid   to   the  maiden's  Wush,  at  the 
ehcoui^gement  of  the  meajy-mouthed  and  hypocritical ; 
,l)ut  It  is  a  ground  of  very  solid  satisftictiVn,  be  the  cause 
what  It  may,  that  r^eent^in^can  literature  ha^  bein  so 
.    free  from  the  elna^sculate  fin-de-Me^h-ism,  the  nauseating 
pseudo-realism,  the  epigrammatic  hysteria,  that  has  of 
late  been  so  rife  in  certain  British  cirf^s.     Moreover  it 
As  impossible  t^  believe    that  any  really  strong  talent 
could  have  been  stifled  by  the  frown  of  the  magazine 
editor.      Walt  Whitman  made  his  mark'  without   that 
potentate's  assistance;  and  if  America  had- produced  a 
Zola,  he  would  certainly  Ijave  come  to  fhe  front,^ven  if 
ins  genius  had  been  hampered  witR  a  burden  of  »iore 
than  Zolaesque' filthy  '         \ 

It  is  undoubtedly  to  the  predominance  of  the  liagaeine, 
among   other  causes-,  t)iat   are  due  the  prevalence  and  ' 
perfection   of   tlie  Amej-ican  sli^-t  story.     It  has  often 
been  remarked  that  Frencli  literature  alone  is  superior 
in  this  genre  ;  and  uKiny  of  tlie  best  American  produc- 
tions" of  the  kind  can  scarcely  be  called  second  even  to  " 
the  French'  in  daintiness  of  phriise,  sureness  of  touch 
sense  of  proportion,  and  skilful  condensation  of  interest 
Excellent  examples  of  the  short  story  have  l)^en  cpmmon 
111   American   literature  from  the  times  of  Hawthorne, 
living,  and  Poe  down  to  the  present  day.     Mr.  Henry 
James,  perhaps,  stands  at  tiie  head  of  living  writers  in 
this  brancli.     Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins  is  infniitable  in'  hex. 
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sketches  of  Ne\H  England,  the  pathos,  as  well  as  the 
humour  of  which  she  touches  with  a  niiister  hand.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  tliat,  foreign  as  her  subject  would 
seem  to  be  to  the  French  taste,  her  literary  skill  has 
been  duly  recognised  by  the  Eevu'e  den  Deux  Mondes. 
Hret  Harte  and  Frank  Stockton  are  so  eminently  short- 
story  writers  tliat  the  linger  their  stories  become,  the 
nearer  do  they  approach  the  brink  of  faibire.  Other 
names  that  suggest  themselves  in  a  list  that  might  be 
indefinitely  extended  are  tliose  of  Miss  ,tewett,  Mrs' 
Elizabeth    Fhelps    Ward,  Mr.  Richard  .Harding  Davis, 

^  Mr.  T.  li.  Ahlrich,  Mr.  Thos.  Nelson  Page,  Mr.  Owen 
Wister,  Mr.  Ibunlin  Garland,  Mr.  (i.  W.  (>ble,  and  (in 
a  lighter  vein)  Mr.  II.  ('.  Hunner. 

'riya  "chapter  may  litly  close  with  a  straw  of  startling 
literary  contrast,  that  seems  to  me  alone  alm(j>st  enough 
to  bring  American-  literature  under  the  rubric  of  this 
volume's  title.  If  a  critic  familiar  only  with  the  work 
chiefly  associated  with  the  author's  name  were  asked  to 
iiulicate  tlie  source  of  tlie  foUowiiig  quotsitions,  I  shouhl 
be  suri)rised  if  he  were  to  guess  correctly  in  his  tii-st 
hiindred  efforts.      Indeed,  J  sliouhl  not  be  astonished  if 

'  sTTfne  of  his  i^ots  missed  the  mark  by  centuries  of  time 
as  well  as  oceans  of  space.     One  hesitates  to  use  lightly 

'     tiu!  word    Elizabethan  ;  but-at  present   I   do  not  recall 

^any  other  modern  work  that  siiggest.s  it  more  strongly 
thiwi  some  of  the  lines   I   (piote  below  : 

v"    '        «•  So  wanton  nre  all  cnibieinH  that  tlie  cloak 

Whicli  folds  a  king  will  kiss  a  crookod  nail  ^ 

As  •juiokli'  as  H  •>eggiu''s  gabaidiuo 
Will  do  like  onice." 
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"  Thou  art  so  like  to  substance  tfTat  l\\  tliink 
Myself  a  shadow  ere  thyself  a  dream.  " 


"  -Not  so  much  beauty,  sire, 
.  As  would  make  full  the  pocket  of  thine  eye." 


"A  vein 
That  spilt  its  tender  blue  upon  her  eyelid, 
As  though  the  cunning  liand  that  dyed  Ker  eyes 
Had  slipped  for  joy  of  its  own  work." 


■t^l? 


"  What  am  I  who  dotli  rail  agaijist  the  fate 
That  binds  mankind  P    The  atom  of  an  a 
Particle  of  tiiis  particle  the  earth,  - 
That  with  its  million  kindred  worlds  dotli  spin 
Like  motes  within  the  universal  li(>-lit. 
What  if  I  sin  —  am  lost*=TnrT;rack  my  life 
Against  tlie  gatoless  walls  of  Fate's  decree? 
Is  the  world  fouler  for  a  gnat's  cori)so  ?     Nay, 
The  ocean,  is  it  sli.allower  for  the  drop 
It  leaves  upon  a  blade  of  grass  ?  " 


"There  is  a  boy  in  Essex,  (hey  do  say, 
Can  crack  an  ox's  ribs  in  one  arm-crotch." 

All  thcso  piissapfes  are  tiik(Mi  from  '  tlio.  trap^edy  of 
"  Atlielwold,"  written  by  Miss  Amelic  Hives,  the  author 
of  a  novel  entitled  ''The  Quick  and  the  Dead." 
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Certain    Features    of   Certain    Cities 

O'NI^:  of  tlie  dicta  in  M.  Boiirget's  "  O^tre  Mer" 
to  wiiicli  I  cannot  but  take  exception  is  that 
which  insists  on  the  essential  shnihirity  a»i<l 
nionotohy  of  all  the  cities  ^  the  United 
States.  Piussing  over  tiie  (juestion  of  the  right  of  a 
Parisian  to  (juarrel  with  monotony  ^^  street  architect- 
ure, I  should  sinii)ly  ask  what  singfe  country  possesses 
cities  more  widely  divergent  thaiv  New  York  and  New 
Orleans,  Philadelphia  and  San  ,4' rancisco,  Chicago  and 
San  Antonio,  Washington  and/l'ittslmrg?  If  M,  Pour- 
get  merely  means  that  thertyis  a  tendency  to  liomogcne- 
ity  in  the  case  of  modern  cities  which  wiis  not  compatible 
with  the  picturcs(iue  tlnHigh  uncomfortable  rciusons  for 
variety  in  more  ancient/foundations,  his  remark  amounts 
to  a  truism.  For  his/fm[)lied  compariscm  with  PurojHian 
cities  to  have  any  \)/)\ut,  he  should  be  able  to  assert  that 
the  recent  aivhit(X*ture  of  the  different  cities  of  Kuiope 
is  more  varied  tjlan  the  cont('m[)orary  architecture  of  the 
Pnited  Statei^:  «  This  seems  to  me  emphatically  not  tlu^ 
ciuse.  Mo(U^rn  Paris  r(\s(Mnblcs  modern  Home  more 
closely  thiWi  any  two  of  the  ab<||i(vnamc<l  cities  resiMuble 
each  oth»*r;  and  "it  is  simply  the  univci-sal  tendency  to 
note  similarity  lii-st  and  then  unlikcness  that^  makes 
the  biief  visitor  to  the  riiitcd  States  fail  to  find  char- 
acteristic individuality  in   the  vaiious  great  cities  of  the 
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Lmte,    .%>t..s,  tluM.gl,  .„„tino„tal  in  it«  proportions  is 

«»::,'"'  V-"^'"  """""' -W">g  tllaLinsti  ! 
tions  ami  si«il<n,g  practically  one  tongue;  and  this  „f 
neeess,t,  ,„tro„„ees  an  elen.ent  of  sanL.ess  that  ;,: 

ve  t  L  r        """""■"  "'  "'"■■""".  -'"'  -•-■I' 

bUtcs  that  one  Kuropean  eonntry  „hi,-h  approaches  it 

™>»t  nearly  n,  size,  „esl,all,  I   think,  lin.l 'the  l«lne 
■^  umfornuty  does  not  incline  to  the  A.neriean  si.,: 

When  all   ,s  sa.d,   however,   ir  cannot  l,e  denie.l   that 

l.ere  .s  a  great  .leal  ot  si„,i,,,,ty  in  the  sn.aller 

"ewer  towns  an.l  cities  of    the  West,  and    Mv.   W    S 

(an.es     ,kenn,g  them  to  •'international  exhibition,    a 

week  l.f.n-e  their  opening  ••„,„  ,,t,,l<e  n,anvvisiZ  a 
::7  ;"'';':■"■•     '^   -    -b-   to    tl,,,    in.liseriminate    n 

;;;:!:;t::,:;;;: ''^  ■"■ '' ■«-■■— '™tthatoh,.etion' 

A,vhiteeture  struck  nu-  as,    perhaps,  the  one  art  in 
winch  Au,er„.a,»ofar,>.s  n.odern   ti,n,.s  are  ...u.cerne 
;■;""''  ■7"-'''.V  '■■-"■  '0  •- >  par  with,  if  no  ,; 

.l.  .my  Knrop,.an  ...amtry  whatsoever.     I  say  this  wi 
a  full   r..al,sat,on  ol'  th..   n,a„v  artisti..   nightmar..s     I 

',"-  ^'--il  I'""'  the  Atlanti..  to  th.,  I'a  ii     ;;, 

■''-■'•V-""""^i"""ftl.-r,.sofpcttv,„,out^     :, 

'":;-»trneturesinal,nostev,.rygr,.atcityoftl,c    ■;, 
w.tl.  a  keeu  appr,.,.iat of  i,,e  wittv  4i"K  tha 

;;:' f,r:;;--^''- •^' «--.>■  s,.hny,e,':.eir;.wt 

that     no  progr..ss  e ,.»nlt   Iron,  ,h,.   laJH.ur  of  arcld^ 

'"■'•^  " '■  "■' '"-'  I- "'■■  .1-.  so  f„sti,li„us  that 
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they  are  more  revolted  by  the  crudity  of  the  forms  that 
result  from  the  attempt  to  express  a  new  meaning  than 
by  the  failure  to   make  the   attempt ; "  and  it  is  in  his 
freedom  from  this  fiistidious  lack  of  courage  that  the 
American  Architect  is  strong.     His  earlier  efforts  at  in- 
dependence were,  perhaps,  hardly  fortunate  ;  but  he   is 
now  entering  a    phase  in  which  ade(i[uate   professional 
knowledge  coiiperates  with  good  taste  to  define  the  limits 
within  which  his  imagination  may  legitimately  work.     I 
know  not  where  to  look,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury or  so,  for  more  tasteful  designs,  greater  sincerity  of 
purpose,  or  happier  adaptations  to  environment  than  the 
best  creaticms  of  men  like  Mr.  H.  II.  Richardson,  Mr.  II. 
M.  Hunt,  Mr.  J.  W.  Root,   Mr,  (t.  B.  Post,  and  Messi-s. 
McKim,  Mead,  and  White.     Some  of  the  new  residen- 
tial streets  of  places  as  recent  as   Chicago  or  St.  Paul 
more  than  hold  their  own,  jus  it  seems   to   me,  with  any 
contemi)oraneous   thoroughfareij   of    their  own  class   in 
Europe.     To  my  own  opinion  let  me  add  the  valuable 
testimony  of  Mr.  K.  A.  Freeman,  in  his  '^  Impressions  of 
the  United  States  "  (pp.  240,  247)  : 

I  found  tlie  nuxlern  churches,  of  various  denonunations, 
certaiidy  better,  as  works  of  arcliitecture,  than  I  had 
expected.  Tliey  may  ipiite  stand  y)esi(le  the  avera^^'e  of 
modern  clnurlies  in  EuKdaud,  setting  aside  a  few  of  the 
very  best.  .     .      Hut  I  thought  the  churches,  wliose  style  ' 

is  most  conunonly  (lotliic  of  one  kind  or  anotlier,  (hn-idedly 
leas  successful  than  some  of  the  civil  buildings.  In  some  of 
these,  I  hardly  know  how  far  by  choice,  how  far  by  happy 
accident,  a  style  has  been  hit  upon  which  seemed  to  me  far 
more  at  home  than  any  of  the  reprodnctions  of  (Jothic. 
Miicli  of  the  street    (uchiti'cture  of  several    cities    has  very 
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successfully  caught  the  leading   idea  of  the   tnie    Kal 
style. 
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itew  York,  tlie  gateway  to  America  for,  perhaps,  nine 
ou    of  ten  visitoi-s,  is  described  by  Mr.   Richard  Grant 
White,    tlie    American    writer,  as  "  the  dashing,   dirty 
de,pi-rep  of  cities."     Mr.  Joaquin  Miller,  the  poet  of  thJ 
Sierras   calls  it  -tn  iron-fronted,  iron- footed',  and  iron- 
bearted    town."      Mis.   Florence    Manyat  asserts    tliat 
New  York  is  '^  toithout  arty  exception  the  most  charming 
city  she  has  ever  l,een  in."    Miss  Kmily  Faithful  admits 
that  at  hi-st  It  seems  rough  and  new,  but  says  that  when 
one  returns  to  it  from  the  West,  one  recognises  that  it 
luis  everything  essential  in  common  with  his  European 
experiences.     In  my  own    note-lxjok  I    find   that    New 
York  impressed  me  as  beiug  -  like  a  lady  in  ball  cos- 
tume, with  diamonds  in  her  eai-s,  ^and  her  toes  out  at 
her  l)oots." 

Here,  then,  is  evidence  that  New  York  makes  a  pretty 
strong  impression  on  her  gueste,  and  tljat  this  impression 
IS  not  by  any  means  the  same  in  eveiy  case.    New  York  is 
evidently  a  pe.-so,;  of  character,  and  of  a  character  with 
many  facets.     'Jo  most  European  visitoi-s  it  must  on  the 
whole,  be  s(,mewhat  of  a  disappointment ;  and  it  is  not 
really  an  advantageous  or  even  a  characteristic  portal' t.) 
the  American  continent.     For  one  thing,  it  is  too  over- 
whelnnngly    cosmoimlitan    in     the    c.miposition    of    it^ 
l)oi>ulation  to  strike  the  distinctive  American  note      It 
IS  not  alone  that    New  York  so.uety    in.itates    that   .)f   ' 
France  and  Englaml  in  a  more  pronounced  way  than   I 
lound  anywhere  else  in  An.erica,  but  the  names  one  sees 
over  (be  shops  seem  pre.lominantly  (Jerman  an.l  Jewish 
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accents  we  are  fanifliar  with  at 
eai-s,  the  quartei-s  we  are  tirst  ii 
(linginess  and  shahhiness  of  the 


cities    like    London   and    (ihi,sgo|v.      More  intimate  ac- 


honie   resonnd  in  onr 

troduced  to  recall  the 

watenside  qnartei"S  of 


strongly  American    in 
fii'st  impression,  and 


(^naintance    linds   nnich    that    is 

New   York;   bnt    this    is   not   th 

tirst  impressions  connt  for  so  mlich  that  it  seems  to  me 

a    pity  that  New  York   is  for  most  travellei-s    the   i)ro- 

lo^nu'  to  their  American  experiences. 

The  contrasts  between  thepovtjrty  and  wealth  of  New 
York  are  so  extreme  as  sometimes  to  snggest  even 
London,  where  misery  and  prosperity  rnb  shonldere  in 
a  more  heartrending  way  than,  ])erhaps,  anywhere  else 
in  the  wide  world.  Bnt  the  conl  rasts  that  strike  even 
the  most  nnoKservant  visitor  to  the  so-called  Amer- 
ican ''  metr()i)olis  "  are  of  a  different  nature.  Wiien  I  was 
asked  by  AmuricaiffHends  what  had  most  strui-k  me  in 
America,  I  si')uietiines  answered,  jif  in  maliciotis  mood, 
"The  fact  tliat  the  principal  strcjet  of  the  largest  and 
richest  city  in  the  Tnion  is  so  miiscrably  paved;"  and, 
indeed,  my  recollections  of  the  holes  in  Broadway,  and 
of  the  fact  that  in  wintry  weather  I  had  sometimes  to 
diverge  into  Lniversity  Place  in  prder  to  avoid  ainid- 
shin  crossing  of  liciuid  nnul  in  Broadway,  seem  as 
strange  as  if  they  related  to  a  dream. ^  New  York, 
again,  possesses  some  of  the  moHt  snmptuons  private 
residences  in  the  world,  often  adorned  in  particnlar  with 
ex<[nisite  carvings  in  stone,  such  lus  Europeans  have 
sometimes  furnished  I'or  a  cathedral  or  minster,  but  whicii 
it  has  been  reserved  for  re[)ul)licail  simplicity  to  apply 

'  Tlii,s  rolei-*  to  lHi)3;  tliiii^^H  jire  iiiucli  l)elUT  now. 
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to  the  residence  of  a  private  citizen.'  Yet  it  is  by  no 
means  aus</eschIoxsen,  as  tlie  (Germans  say,  tliattlie  pave- 
ment in  front  of  this  al)ode  of  luxury  may  not  l)e  seamed 
by  huge  cracks  and  rents  that  make  walking  after  night- 
fall positively  dangerous. 

Fifth  Avenue  is  not,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive city  streets  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  one  tiiat  makes  the  greatest  impression  of  prosperity.' 
It  is  eminently  solid    and   sulwtantial  ;    it   reeks    Avith  ' 
resj)ectability  and  possibly  dulness.     It  is  a  very'alder- 
ma.1  among  streets.     The  shops  at  its  lower  end,  and 
gradually  creeping  up  higher  like  the  modest  guest  of 
the  parable,  make  no  appeal-  to  the  lightly  pui>^efl,  but 
areas  aristocratic-looking  as  those  of  Hanover  Square. 
Its  hotels  artd  cluks  are  ecpially  suggestive  of  well-lmed 
pockets.     Its  churches  m(U-e  than  hint  at  gohlen  offer- 
tories ;  and  the  visitor  is  not  surprised  to  be  assured  (as  he 
infallibly  will  be)  that  the  pastor  of  one  of  them  preaches 
every  Sunday  to  ''two  hundred  and  fifty  million  clolJai-s." 
Kven  the  beautiful  Roman  Catholic  cathedraW^Kl^  «fts 
aid  to  this  im[)ressi()n,  and  encourages  the  faithful  bv  a 
chai-ge  of   fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  for  a  seat.      The 
'^stoops"  of    the    lugubrious    brown    sandstone    houses 
seem   to  retain   something   more  of    their  Dut<'h  .orioin 
than  the  nu-re  name.     The  Sunday  Parade  here  is'better 
dressed  than  that  of  Hyde  Park,  but  candour  comp(>ls  me 
to  admit,  at  the  expense  of  my  present  point,  consider- 
ably less  stiff  and  non-committal.     Indeed,  w/re  it  not 

'  Tl.is  suy^rcstion  of  topsy-turvy.lom  in  llu^  rcl.uion.,  of  iiA  an.l  M.inimou 
IS  much  Mifusificl  when  we  fiiul  nn  apartment  ho.we  like  fbe  "  Osborne  " 
|owenn-  l.i^rh  above  ti.e  el.nrcb  spire  on  the  opposi.e^si.lc  of  the  way  or  see 
Inuity  Church  sitnply  smothered  by  the  Contiguous  office  bnihlin.rs 
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for  the  iniserahle  hoi-ses  of  the  "stage  hues"  Fifth  ^V ve- 
nue might  present  a  clean  bill  of  nnini[)ea('hal)le  alHuenee. 

Madison  Avenue,  hitherto  uninvaded  by  shops,  rivals 
Fifth  Avenue  in  it«  suggefetions  of  %'xtrenie  well-to- 
do-ness,  and  should  be  visited,  if  for  no  other  rejison, 
to  see  the  Tiffany  house,  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
withal  most  captivating  experiments  known  to  me  in  city 
residences. 

Unlike  those  of  many  other  Anierican  cities,  the  best 
houses  of  New  York  are  ranged  "side  by  side  without 
tlie  interposition  of  the  tiniest  bit  of  garden  or  greenery  ; 
it  is  only  in  the  striking  but  untinished  River- 
side Drive,  with  its  grand  views  of  the  Hudson,  that 
architecture  derives  any  aid  whatsoever  from  natural 
formations  or  scenic  conditions:  The  student  of  archi- 
tecture should  not  fail  to  note  the  success  with  which 
the  problem  of  giving  exi)ression  to  a  town  house  of 
com})aratively  simple  outline  has  often  been  tackled, 
and  he  will  find  many  charming  single  features,  such  as 
doors,  or  balconies,  or  wiiuhnvs.  Good  examples  of  these 
are  the  ex(piisite  oriel  and  otluu-  decorative  features  of 
the  iiouse  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  by  Mr.  Hunt,  in 
Fifth  Avenue,  at  the  corner  of  n^d  Street,  and  speci- 
nuMis  will  also  be  found  in  lUth,  -}()th,  87th,  48d,  52(1, 
oHtii,  and  57th  Streets,  luiar  their  junction  with  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  W.  II.  Vanderbilt  houses  (Fifth  Avenue, 
between  oOth  and  51st  Streets)  have  been  described  as 
''brown-stone  boxes  with  architecture  appliqu(3 ;  "  but 
the  applied  carving,  though  meaningless  enough  as  far 
as  it»s  position  goes,  is  so  excpiisite  in  itself  as  to  deserve 
more  than  a  passing  glance.  The  iron  nii lings  which 
surround  the  houses  are  beautiful  specimens  of  metal- 
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w«rk.     The  li()ii8o  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  .1  little 
farther  up  the  avenue,  with  it.s  red  brick  and  .slates,  and 
Its   articulations    and    dorniei-s  of   ^m,y  liuiestone,  is  a 
KchkI  example  of  an  eflective  use  of  colour  in  domestic 
architecture  — an  effect  which  the  clear,  dry  clinmte  of 
New  York  admits  and  perpetuates.'     The  row  of  (piiet 
^   oldtime  houses  on  the  north  side  of  VViushington  S«,uai-(j 
n  will  interest  at  teast   the    historical   student  of   archi- 
tecture, so  characteristic  are  they  of  times  of  restfulness 
and  peace  to  which  New  Y<,rk  has  h.n^r  l,een  a  stran^rer. 
Down  towards  the  point  of  the  island,  in   the  "city" 
proper,   the  visitor  will  find  many  happy  creations  for 
modern  mercantile  purposes,  besides  such  older  objects 
of  architectural  interest  as  Trinity  Church  and  the  City 
Hall,  praised  by  Professor  Freenmn  and  many  other  coil- 
noisseui-s  of    both  continents.     Amon^r    these    Inisiness 
structures    may   l)c    named    the  "Post    Huildin^r;'    the 
building  of  the   Pnion   Trust  (^ompany  (No.  ,80  liroad- 
way),  and  the. (Guernsey  Muihling  (also  in   liroadway). 
At  the  extreme  apex  of  Manhattan   Island  lie  tlie  his- 
toric  Bowling  (Jreen  and    Pattery  Park,  the  charm  of 
which  has  not  l)een  wholly  annihilated  by  tlu;  intrusion 
of  the  elevated  railway.     Here  rises  the  huge  rotunda 
of  (Castle  (Jarden,  through  which  till  ktely  all  the  immi- 
grants  to   New   York   made'  their  entry  into   the   New, 
World.     Surely  this  luus  a  pathetic  interest  of  its  own 
when  we  consider  Vhat  this  landing  meant  to  so  many 
thousands  of  the  poor  and  needy.     A  suitable  motto  for 
its  hospitable  portals   would  have  been,  "Imbibe   new 
hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here." 

■  Compare  Montfroracry  Scliuyler's  "  Amcriran  Architecture,"  an  excellent 
thougli  brief  account  and  appreciation  of  modern  American  building. 
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As  I-liiiv(^  said,  there  is  no  hack  of  good  Americanism 
in  New  York.  Let  the  Enghshman  wlio  does  not  he- 
Heve  in  an  American  school  of  scnlptnre  k)ok  at  St. 
(Jandens'  statne  jfcif  Admiral  Farragnt  in  Madison 
S(piare,  and  say  where  we  have  a  better  or  as  good  a 
single  fignre  in  any  of  our  streets.  F^et  him  who  thinks 
that  fine  public  picture  galleries  are  confine(/  to  Europe 
go  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,'  with  its  treasures 
by  |{end)randt  and  Rubens,  Holbein  and  Van  Dyck, 
Frans  Hals  and  Teniei-s,  Reynolds  and  Hogarth,  Meis- 
sonier  and  Detaille,  Rosa  lionheur  and  Troyon,  Corot 
and  Breton.  Let  the  admirer  of  engineering  marvels, 
after  he  has  sutficiently  appreckited  the  elastic  strength 
of  the  Brooklyn  Suspensi(m  Bridge,  betake  himself  to 
the  other  end  of  the  island  and  enjoy  the  nu)re  solid,  but 
in  their  way  no  less  imposing,  pro[)ortions  of  the  Wash- 
ington liridge  over  the  Ilai'lem,  and  let  him  elioose  his 
route  by  the  Ninth-avenue  Elevated  Railroad  with  its 
dizzy  curve  at  110th  street.  And,  finally,  let  nol  the 
lover  of  the  picturesque  fail  to  enjoy  the  views  from  the 
already  named  Rivei-side  i)rive,  the  cleverly  ci'eated 
beauties  of  Central  Park,  and  the  district  known  as 
AViislfington  Heights. 

Tlie  Englishman  in  New  York  will  [)robably  here 
make  his  fii-st  accpiaintance  with  the  American  system  of 
street  nonieiu-lature  ;  and  if  he  at  once  mastei-s  its  few 
simple  })rinciples,  it  will  be  strange  if  he  does  not^nd  it 
of  great  utility  and  convenience.  The  objection  usually 
miide  to  it  is  that  the  nund)ering  of  streets,  instead  of 

>  The  position  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  is  so  assured  that  in  1896 
its  trustees  declined  a  becjuest  of  90  paintings  (elaiininji:  to  include  specimens 
of  Vcla'z((ue/,,  Titian,  llnl)ens,  and  other  ^ncat  aitists),  because  it  was  ham- 
pered with  the  condition  that  it  had  to  be  accepted  and  exhiltitcd  en  bloc. 
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•  naming   them,  i.s   painfully  arithmetical,  bald,  and  un- 
niterestnig  ;  but  if  a  man  stays  long  enough  to  be  really 
tannhar   with    the  streets,  he    wilK^nd    that   the/  bare 
numbers  soon  clothe  themselves  witlRfssociation,  and 
tifth  x\ venue  will.come  to  have  as  distffict  an  ^individu- 
ality   as -Broadway,  while  23d  ,  Street  Avi  11   call    up  n^ 
definite  a  picture  of   shopping  activity  as  Bond  Street 
or  Piccadilly.     The  chief  trouble  is  the  facility  of  cpn- 
tusing  such  an  address  as  No.  44  East  4r,th  Street  witli 
No.  45  East  44th  Street;  and  so  natural  is  an  invei-si(,n 
of   the  kind  that  one  is  sometimes  heedless  enough  to 
make  it  in  writing  one\  own  address.  » 

The  transition  from  New  Yor-k^^rW^oston  in  a  chapter 
hke^this  IS  iis  inevit^ible    as    the    tax-c^oUector,  thoiigh 
perhaps  less  ingenuity  is  now  spent  in  the  invention  of 
anecdotes  typical  of   the  contrasts  betvvwm    these    two 
cities    since    Chicago,  by    the    capture   of    the    World's 
Fair,  drew  upon  herself  tlie  /nil  fire  of  the  satire  shotted 
guns  of  New  York's  rivah>i  ,  It  seems  to  me,  Iiowever, 
that    m    many  ways     thert^  is    much    more    similarity 
between    New   York    and    CJiicago    than    between  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  that  it  is  easier  to  use  the  latter 
l3ouple  than  the  former  to  point  a  mo^-al  or  adorn  a  tale;  "" 
In   l)oth  New  York  aiul  Chicago  the  prevaiHng  note  is 
that   of   wealth    and   'commerce,   the    dominaiit    social 
impression    is   one   of   boundless   wiaterial   fuxuiy,    the  • 
atmosphere  is   thick  with  the  emanations  of  fl.ose'  who 
hurry  to  be  rich.     1  hasten  to  add  that  of  ,-oui>.e  this  is 
largely  temi^red  by  other  tendencies  and  features  ;   it 
would  fee  especially  unpardonable  of  me  to  forget  the 
eminently  intellectual^  artistic,  and    refined    aspects   of 
New    York    life    of   which    I   was    privileged    to    enjoy 
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glimps^es^  ,  In  M.vs\on,  however,  there 
different.  'M^'ie  weallh  even  in  these  degenerate  days, 
does  not  sjeem  to  plia^  so  impori'tant  a  part  in  her  society- 
The  names  one  coiiMt|^illv  heai^s  or  sees  in  New  York 
are  names  like  Astor,  V  ii^uderbilt.  Jay  Goukl,  and 
Bradley-jVLartin,  ntlmes  which,  whatever  other  qualities 
they  connote,  stand  first  and  foremost  for  mere  crude 
wealth^  In  Boston  the  prominent  public  names  —  the 
names  that  naturally  occur  to  my  mind  as  I  think  of 
Boston  tus  I  saw  it  —  are  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the' 
poet  and  novelist ;  Eliot,  the  college  president ;  Francis 
Walker,  the  political  economist;  Iligginson,  the  gener- 

o  ous  cultivator  of  classical  music ;  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
the  philanthropist  ;"Edwai'd  Everett  flale ;  and  othei-s  of 
a  more  or  less  similar  class.  Again,  in  New  York  and 
in    Chicago    (Pullman,    Mai-shall    Field,    Armour)    the 

■  prominent  names  are  emphatically  men  of  to-day  and 
seem  to,  change  with  each  generation.  In  Bostojft^|jre 
have  the  names  of  the  fii-st  goverij^r  and  other  l.e'stdei'S 
of  the  early  settlei-s  still  shining  in  their  descendants 
with  almost  undiminished  lustre.  Tlie  present  inayor 
of  lioston,  for  example,  is  a  meml)er  of  a  family  the 
name  of  which  has  been, illustrious  in  the  city's  annuls 
for  two  hundred  yeai-s,  He  is  the  fifth  of  his  name  in 
the  direct  line  to  gaiJipfii^i»t'  hi  the  public  service,  and  . 
the  tliird  to  occupy  the  mayor's  chair.  No  less  thaii 
sixteen  immediate  membei-s  of  the  family  are  recoMed 
ifi  the  standard  luographical  dictionaries  of  America. 

While  doubtless  the  Attic  tales  of  Bo'otian  dulness 
were  at  least  as  often  we^l  invejited  as  true,  it  is  perhaps 
the  ciuse  that  there  is  tl^tfel'allv  some  ground  for  the 
popular  caricatures  of  an^^^JB&^^^ifmun ity.     I  duly  dis- 
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W  U*„n,,  i,c.cruntrj- tlmt  I  l,ea,-,l  i„  New  Yo^-k  „„,l 
found  thuta-s  a  n,le  1  l,a*,I„„e  riglas,,  t„d„.  :  liluelpee- 
Udes  are  n„t  more  i,r„n,i„ent  in  li,«ton  t},an  elsewl.ere  • 
Its  theatres  ,lo  not^majje  a  specialtj;  ,.f  (ireek  play,s  ;  the 
.t  e  l>oy»  <lo  "^itiou  tl,e  LegUlature-for  an  i,,c  ease 
n  he  'o.u^rf^!5|^  There  ,yet  rcMnains,,  however,  a 
«««  ,,f  trnf  ,n|t  i;?ge  enough  Wshow  the  observer 

.ahnve.l  „,  Una  «„■ "  i»  transhtted  in  the  electric  ea,.  !i 
Wston  .no:  -.The  Hoard  of  HeaHh.l.erety  adju.lge 
.that  the  de,,*,t  of  simtn,n.  in  .streeU-a.^  f.  a  nuhlie 
nuLsanee;  Ae  fra.ner  „f  this  a'n-nonneen.ent  vonld 
undoubtedly  si,4k,,,f  the  lin.ks  of  a  piano  an,l  allu,Ie  to 
a  spade  as  an  ^-mmltural  implement.  And  in  sncid 
nitercom^e  U,^ve«,ften  noticed  needless  celerity  in  ska't- 

C^l'Z  71       ""'"'■''  '"  "'''  •"''^-'■"'■i«»l'  «"'-  quite 
wdULle  to  hear  any  ordinary  weight,  as  well  as  a  certain 

subtlety  of  allus.veness  that  appearcil  to  exalt  inge.n.ity 

of  P  n-,a.se  at  the  expense  of  connn.m  sense  an,l  eonnnoi. 

candou,-^     1 00  Ingh  praise  ea,nn,t  easily  be  gi  ven  to  the' 

ii(«ton  Syn.phony  Concerts ;  Imt  it  is  diOicuIt  to  avoid  a 

suseen,n  o    affectation,  in  the  severe  eritieis.n  one  hea,.   ' 

of  the  eon,l„ctor  whenever  he  allows  a  little  nn.sie  of  a    ' 

l.ghterj,ssjhan, usual  to  appear,,,,  the  p.-og,an„„e. 

\     TiW'",,  '™.>''  "-'*  '"■"''"<^  "f  ''outrttsts  as  a„v 

k.t  of  tf,e  United  States.     The.e  is  ce.-tWnly  „„  ,„„,.e     ' 
eult.vate,l  centre  in    the  c„unt,-y,  a,.d  yet  tl,e  lette,-  r 
■»  >«  badly  .naltreated  by  the  Boston  .sel„',h„-  ,us  by  the 
vcr,est  cockney.     To  the  ear  of  Boston  ,r„^«.  l.,«  p.^e-    ' 

'  Tlii.  wM  clianKml  to  ,imi,lo  li„gli,|,  ,„  jfei. 
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cisely  the  same  sound  iik-^ie  name  of  •  the  heroine  of 
Wagner's  '' Flying  Dutdhlnan,"  and  its  most  cultivated 
graduates  speak  of  Herhept  Spenca/t's  Datar  of  Ethics. 
The  critical  programmes  of  the  Symphony  Conc^erts  are 
prepared  hy  one  of  the  aUest  of  living  musical  critics, 
and  are  scliolarly  ahnost  to. excess  ;  yet,  as  the  observant 
Swiss  critic,  M.  Wagniere,  has  pointed  out,  their  refined 
^md  subtle  text  has  to  enijnre  the  immediate  juxtaposi- 
tion of  the  advertisements  of  tea-rooms  and  glove-sellei-s. 
Boston  hius  the  deserved  reputation  of  being  one  of  tiie 
best-governed  cities  in  America,  yet  some  of  its  important 
streets  seldom  see  a  municipal  watering<^art,  dust  flies 
in  clouds  both  summer  and  winter,  and  myriads  of  life- 
endangering  bicycles  shoot  through  its  thoroughfares  at 
night  without  lamps.  The  Boston  matron  holds  ^i^ier 
hands  in  sanctified  horror  at  the  freedom  of  Western 
mannei-s,  and  yet  it  is  a  local  saying,  founded -on  a  solid 
basfs  of  fafct,  tlmt  Kenney  &  Clark  (a  well-known  firm 
of  Jivery-sUible  keepei-s)  are  the  oidy  chaperon  that  a 
"vlioston  girl  needs  in  gc^iiig  to  or  from  a  ball.  The  Bos- 
,  tonians  arc  not  the  lejist  intelligent  of  liiortals,  aild  yet  I 
know  jio  other  city  in  America  which  is  content  with 
such  an  imomalous  system  of  hack  hire,  where  no  V«<hic- 
tion  in  mte  is  made  for  tiie  numl)er  of  pei-scms.  One 
,  person  imly  drive  in  a  comfortable  two-liDi-se  brougham 
to  any  point  within- lios ton  proper  for  50  cent*;  two  per- 
sons pay  *1,  tlu-ee  pei-sons  11.50,  and  so  on.  My  advice; 
to  a  quartette  of  travellers  visiting  lioston  is  to  h'uv.  four 
carriages  at  once  and  i/o  in  a  pro<;e»gion,  until  they  find 
a  liveryman  who  sees  tl»e  point. 

One'acutt;  olwerver  has  pointed  out^that  it  is  the  men 
of   New  York  who   grow   haggard,   wrinkled,  anxious- 
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looking,  and  prematurely  old  in  their  desperate  efforts  to 
provide  diamonds  and  balls  and  Worth  costumes  and  trips 
to  Europe  ^^their  debonair,  handsome,  easy-going,  and 
well-nourished  spcmses  and  daughtei-s  ;  while  the  men  of 
Bostcm  are  "  jolly  dogs,  who  make  money  by  legitimate 
trade  instead  of  wild  speculation,  and  show  it  in  their 
countenances,  illumined  with  the  light  of  goodcigara  and 
champagne  and  other  little  luxuries,"  while  their  woman- 
kind are  constantly  worried  by  the  New  England  con- 
science, and  constantly  creating  anxieties  for  themselves 
where  none  exist.     There  is  indeed  a  large  amount  of 
truth  in  tliis  description,  if  allowance  l)e  made  for  pardon- 
able exaggeration.    It  is  among  the  women  of  lioston  that 
one  finds  it>^  traditional  mantle  of  intellectuality^^worn 
most  univei-sally,  and  it  is  aimmg  the  women  of  New  York 
that  one  finds  tiie  most  characteristic  displays  of  love  of 
pleiu^ure  and  social  triumphs.   It  is,  perhai)s,  not  a  mere  ac- 
cident that  the  daughters  of  Boston's  liiillionaires  seem  to 
marry  their  fellow-citizens  rather  than  foreign  noblemen. 
*'  None  of  their  money  goes  to  gild  rococo  coronets.". 

I  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  a  Canadian  friend 
who  exclaimed  :  ''Oh,  Boston!  I  don't  include  lionfon 
when  I  si)eak  of  the  United  Stjites."  Max  O'Rell  has 
similarly  noted  tliat  if  you  wish  to  hear  severe  criticism 
of  America  you  have  only  to  go  to  Boston.  "  La  on  loue 
lioHton  et^^  Angleterre,  H  fan  ,f^f>{ne  VAm^rique  a  dire 
d'erpertHr  It  would  Iw  a  mistake,  however,  k)  infer 
that  Boston  is  not  truly  American,  or  that  it  devotes 
itself  to  any  voluntary  imitatioji  of  England.  In  a  very 
deep  sense  Boston  is  one  of  the-  niost  intensely  American 
cities  in  tlie  Union  ;  it  represents,  perhajw,  the  finest 
development  of  many  of  the  most  chamcteristic  ideals 
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of  Americanism.  Its  resemblances  to  England  seem  to 
l)e  dne  to  the  simple  fact  that  like  causes  produce  like 
i-esults.  The  original  Knglish  stock  by  which  Boston 
wius  founded  hius  remained  less  mixed  here  than,  perhaps, 
ill  any  other  city  of  America  ;  and  the  differences  l)etween 
the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  who  emigrj||ed  and  the 
descendants  of  those  of  them  who  remained  at  liome  are 
not  complicaU^l  by  a  material  infusion  of  alien  blood  in 
cither  cjvse.  The  independence  of  the  original  settlei-s, 
their  hatred  of  coerci(m  and  tyranny,  have  naturally 
grown  with  two  centuries  and  a  lialf  of  democracy  ;  even 
the  municipal  admiiiistration  has  not  been  wholly 
captured  by  the  Irish  voter.  The  Bostonian  has,  to  a 
%ery  appreciable  extent,  solved  the  problem  of  cond)ining 
the  virtues  of  democracy  with  the  mannei-s  of  aristocracy  ; 
and  I  know  not  wiiere  you  will  find<y,  t)t;tter  type  of  the 
American  than  tiie  lioston  gentleman :  })atri()tic  with  en- 
lightened patriotism  ;  finely  mannered  even  to  the  cliuss 
immediately  Ih'Iow  his  own;  energetic,  but  not  a  slave  to 
the  pui-suit  of  wealth;  liberal  in  his  religion,  l)ut  with 
something  of  the  Puritan  conscience  still  lying  pentx 
beneath  his  univcixalism  ;  distributing  his  leisure  between 
art,  literature,  and  out(h)or  occupations  ;  a  little  cool  in 
his  initial  manner  to  strangei-s,  but  warmly  hospitable 
when  his  conlidcncc  in  your  merit  irt^atisfied.  VVe,  in 
Hngland,  may  well  ft'cl  proud  that  the  blood  which  Mows 
in  the  veins  of  tlu'  ideal  Bostonian  is  as  distinctly  and 
as  truly  English  a.s  that  of  our  own  (Jladstones  and 
Morleys,  our  Brownings  and  our  Tennysons. 

I'rof.  HugoMiinsterlKU-g,  of  Berlin,  writes  thus  of 
Boston  and  Cliicago  :  "  Ja,  Boston  inf  die  UauptHtadt 
jt-ni't*    juiujen^   liebnisicertlien,    ideal iiifischen     Amerikas 
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und  wird  es  hleiben ;  Chicago  dagegen  ist  die  Hochbnrg 
der  alien  protzigen  amerikanischen  Dollarsucht,  mid  die 
Weltausstellung  schliemlivh  ist  Ulwrhaupt  nicht  Amer- 
ika,  sondern  chicagosirfes  Europar  ^Whatever  imiy  lie 
thouglit  of  the  fii-st  part  of  this  jiulgmeiit,  the  second 
inenil)er  of  it  seems  to  me  latlier  unfair  to  Chicago  and 
emphatically  t(o  as  regards  the  diicago  exhibition. 

Since  1898  Chicago  ought  never  to  l)e  mentionml  iis 
Porkopolis  without  a  simultaneous  reference  to  tiie  fact 
that  it  was  also  the  creator  of  the  White  C^ity,  with  its 
Court  of  Honour,  perhaps  the  most  Hawless  and  fairy- 
'^•'*' ^i'^"'  «"  ^  l'"K^'  «eale,  of  man's  inventiim.     We 
*"-|l^/¥  ^''''*'  America  would  produce  the   largest,  most 
costfy-^  and    most  gorgeous   of   all   international  exhibi- 
tions ;  but  wh(»  expected  that  she  would  i)roduce  any- 
thing so   inexprensibly    poetic,    chaste,    and    restrained, 
such  an  alxsolutely  refined  and  soul-satisfying  picture,  as 
the  Court  of  Honour,  with  its  lagoon  and  g(md()liu<,'its 
white  marble  .steps  and   balustrades,  its   varied  yet  liar- 
nioniims  buildings,   its    colonnaded    vista    of  the    great 
hike,    its    impressive    fountain,    its    fairy-lik(i    outlining 
after  dark  by  the  gems   of  ele(-tricity,  Its  spacious  and 
well-ni()dulated    i)roportions    whicli    made    the     largest 
(•rowd   in    it  but  an  unobtrusive  detail,  its  air  of  spon- 
taneity and  inevitableness  which  suggested  nature  itself, 
rather    than    art?     No    „ther   scene    of    man's    creation' 
seemed    to    me   so  perfect   lus     this    Court    of    Honour. 
Venice,    Naples,    Home,    Florence,    Kdinburgh,    Athens, 
Constantin(.ple,  each  in  its  way  is  h)vely  indeed;  but  in' 
each  vi«'w  of  each  of  these  there  is  some  jarring  feature, 
something  tliat  we  have  to  ig„ore  in  order  to  thoroughly 
lose  oui-selves  in  the  Wauly  of  the  scene.     The  Court  of 
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Honour  wjis  practically  blameless ;  the  lesthetic  sense  of 
the  beholder  was  as  fully  and  unreservedly  satisfied  as 
in  looking  at  a  niiuster[)iece  of  painting  or  sculpture,  and 
at  the  same  time  wiis  soothed  and  elevated  by  a  sense  {)i^ 
amplitude  and  grandeur  such  as  no  single  work  of  art 
could  produce.  Tiie  gljtimour  of  old  association  that 
illumines  Athens  or  Venice  was  in  away  compensated  by 
our  deep  impression  of  the  pathetic  transitoriness  of  the 
dream  of  beauty  before  us,  and  by  the  revelation  it 
'  afforded  of  the  soul  of  a  great  nation.  For  it  will  to  all 
.,  time  remain  impossibly  lidiculous  to  speak  of  a  country 
or  a  city  as  wholly  given  over  to  the  woi'ship  of  Mannnon 
which  almost  involuntarily  gave  birth  to  this  ethereal 
emanation  of  pure  and  uneconomic  beauty. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  few  things  more  dismal  tlian 
the  sunless  canons  wliich  in  Chicago  are  called  streets ; 
and  the  luckless  l)eing  who  is  concerned  tiiere  with 
retail  trade  is  condemned  to  pjuss  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in,  unrelieved  ugliness.  Things,  liowever,  ai-e  rather 
better  in  the  "  otlice  "  (piarttsr ;  and  he  who  is  ready  to 
admit  that  exigency  of  site  gives  some  excuse  for 
"elevator  arcliitecture  "'  will  find  a  good  deal  to  interest 
him  in  its  practice  at  Chicago.  Indeed,  no  one  can  fail  ' 
to  wonder  at  the  marvellous  skill  of  architectural  engi- 
neering which  can  run  up  a  building  of  twenty  stories, 
the  walls  of  which  are  merely  a  veneer  or  curtaiir.  Few 
will  cavil  at  the  handsome  and  comfortable  ecpiipment 
of  the  l)est  interiore ;  but,  given  the  necessity  of  their 
existtiuce,  the  wide-minded  lover  of  art  will  fmd  some- 
thing to  reward  his  attention  even  in  their  exterioi-s. 
In    many     instances     their    anhitectK    have    succeeded 
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ornate  style  of  a  palace  on  the  one  hand  and  tlie  i)ack- 
ing  case  with  windows  on -tlie  other;  and  the  ol«erver 
mig  jt  unreservedly  achnire  the  general  effect  were  it  not 
for  the  crick  m  liis  neck  tliat  renunds  liini  most  fm-cihiy 
tha   he  cannot  get  far  enough  away  for  a  proper  estinmte 
oi  the  proportions.     Any  city  might  feel  proud  to  count 
anud  ite  commercial  architecture  such  features  as  the 
entrance  of  the  Phenix  Building,  tlie  office  of  tlie  Amer- 
.  lean    Express    Company,    and    the    monumental    Field 
Jiuikhng,  hy  Richardson,  witli  what  Mr.  Schuyler  -calls 
Its   gnm    utilitarianism    of  expression;   and    the   sanu>  ' 
praise  nught,  perhaps,  l>e  extended  to  the  Auditorium, 
i.e  Ow.ngs   Hnilding,  the    Rookery,   and   son.e  othei. 
lu  uouH-ommeirial  arcliitecture  (Chicago  muy  point  with* 
some  pnde  to^  Cit^  Hall,  its  Unive.it,,  ij  lilj-il,, 
the  admirahle  C  hicago  Ch.b  (the  old  Art  Institute),  and 
the  new  Art  Institute  on  the  verge  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Of  Its  churches  the  less  sai<l^the  better;  their, arcliitect- 
U-,  reganUMl  ^  a  studied  insult  to  religion,  would  go 
hi   to  JUS  ify  the  highly  unc(m.p]imentary  epithet  Mr- 
Stead  applied  to  ('hicag(». 

In  some    respec-ts    Chicago    deserves   the    nan.e   City 
of  (  ontnusts,  jnst  as  the   Cnited  States  is   the   Land  c.f 
ontrasLs;  ami  in  no  way  is  this  more  n.arked  than  in 
the  difference  between   its  business  and  its  residential 
•luart^^rs      In  the  one  -  height,  narrowness,  noise,  monot. 
ony,  dirt,  sordid  sqnalor,  pretentiousness  ;  in  the  other  - 
■gld,  spa<.>   moderation,  homelikeliess.     The  honses  in 
he  Lake  Shore   Drive,  the  Michigan   lioulevard,  or  the 
Orexel   Houlevai.l  are  ,.  varied  in  style  ,.  the  brown- 
st<.ne  mansions  ,>f  New  York  are  n.onoton<,us  ;  they  face 
on  parks  or  .re  snrroun.led  with  gardens  of  their  own- 
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.  they  are  seldom  ostentatiously  large ;  they  suggest 
comfort,  but'not  offensive  affluence ;  they  make  credible 
the  possession  of  some  individuality  of  tiust^e  on  the  part 
of  their  ownera.  The  number  of  massive 'round  open- 
ings, the  strong  rusticated  masonry,  the  ope li  loggie,  tlie 
al)8ence  of  mouldings,  and  the  red-tiled  roofs  suggest 
to  the  cognoscenti  that  Mr.  H.  H.  Richardson's  spirit 
was. the  one  which  broodfed  most  efficaciously  over  the 
domestic  architecture  of  Chicago.  The  two  houses  I 
saw  thaf  wer«  designed  by  Mr.  Richi^rdson  himself  are 
undoubtedly  not  so  satisfactory  as  some  of  liis  pubhc 
l)ui|dings,  but  tliey  had  at  least  the  merit  of  interest  and 
originality ;  some  of  the  nuraerotis  imitations  were  by 
no  means  successful.  «   \ 

The  parks  of  Cliicago  are  both  large  and  beautiful. 
Tliey  contain  not  a  few  very  creditable  pieces  of  sculpt- 
ure, among  which  Mr.  St.  Gaudens'  statue  of  Lincoln 
is  conspicuous  as  a  Wonderful  triumph  of  artistic  genius 
.over  unpromising  material.  The  show  of  flo\ver8  in  the 
parks  is  not  easily  paralleled  in  public  domains  elsewhere. 
Of  these,  rather  than  of  its  stockyards  and  its  lightning 
rapidity  in  pig^sticking,  will  the  visitor  who  Avishes  to 
think  well  of  Chicago  carry  off  a  mental  i>icture.  • 

The  man  who  has  stood  on  Inspiration  Point  a,bove 
"^Jakland  and  luus  watched  the  lights  of  Saii  Francisco 
gleaming  across  its  noble  biy,  or  who  hius  gazed  down 
on  the  Golden  (iate  from  the  heights  of  the  Presidio, 
must  have  an  exceptionally  rich  gallery  of  memory  if  ho 
does  not  feel  that  he  luus  added  to  its  treasui-es  (me  of 
the  most  entrancing  city  views  he  ha«  ever  witnessed. 
The  situation  of  San  Francist'o  is  indeed  that  of.  an 
empress  among  cities.     I'iled  tier  alK)ve  tier  on  the  hilly 
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kiiob  at  the  north  end  of  a  long  peninsula,  it  looks  down 


on  the  one  side  over  the 


pen  ins  I 
roonij  waters  of  San  Francisco 


Bay  (fifty  miles  long  and  ten  miles  wide),  ])acked  by 
the  ridge  of  the  Cofust  Range,  while  in  the  other  directioii 
It  IS  reaching  ont  across  the  peninsnla,  here  six  miles 
wide,  to  the  placid  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.     On 
the  north  the  peninsula   ends  abruptly  in   precipitous 
cliffs  some  hundreds  of  feet  high,  while  a  similar  penin- 
sula, stretching  southwards,  faces  it  in  a  similar  massive 
promontory,  separated  by  a  scant  mile  of  water.    This  is 
the  famous  Golden  Gate,  the  superb  gateway  leading 
from  the  ocean  to  the  sheltem  of  the  bay. '   To  the  south 
the  eye  loses  itself  among  the  fertile  valleys  of  corn  and 
fruit  stretching  away  toward  the  Mexican  frontier. 

When  we  have  once  sated  ourselves  with  the  general 
effect,"  there  still  remains  a  number  of  details,  picturesque, 
interesting,  or  quaint.     There  is  the  Golden  Gate  Park! 
the  cypresses  and  eucalypti  at  one  end  of  which  testify 
'  to  the  balminess  of  the  climate,  while  the  sand-dunes  at 
its  other  end  'show  the  original  condition  of  the  whole 
suiface  of  the  peninsula,  and  add  to  our  admiration  of 
nature   a  sense  of  respectful  awe  for  the  transforming 
energy  of  man.     Beyond  Golden  (iate  Park  we  reach 
Sutro    Heights,  another  desert'  that  luLs  l>een  made  to 
blossom    like    the    rose.     Here    we    look   out   over    the 
Pacific  to  the  musically  named  Farralonc  Islands,  thirty 
miles  to  the  west     Then  we  descend  for  luncheon  to 
the  Cliff  House  below,  and  watch  the  uncouth  gambols 
of   hundreds    of   fat  sea-lions  (Spanish  loho»  marmos), 
which,  strictly  protected  from  the  rifle  or  liarpoon,  swim, 
and    i)lunge,  and  bark   unconcernedly  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  olxserver.     'I'l.e  largest  of  these  animals  are 
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fifteen  feet  long  and  weigh  about  a  ton ;  and  it  is  said 
that  certain  individuals,  recognisable  by  some  peculiarity, 
are  known  to  have  frequented  the  rocks  for  many  yeaix. 
On    our  way  back    to   the    lower   part  of   the   city  we 
use  one  of  the  cable-cai-s    crawling  up  and   down   the 
st^p   inclines    like    flies    on   a  window-} )an e ;   and   we 
find,  if  the  long  polished  seat  of  the  car  be  otherwise 
unoecupied,  that  we  have  positive  difficulty  in  prevent- 
ing oui-selves  slipping  down  from  one  end  of  the  car  to 
the  other.     By  this  time  the  strong  afternoon  wind  '  has 
set  ill  from  the  sea,  and  we  jiotice  with  surprise  that  the 
seasoned  Friscans,  still  clad  in  the  muslins  and  linens 
that  seeme(I  suitable    enough   at    high    noon,   seek    by 
preference  the  open  seats  of  the  locomotive  car,  while 
we,  puny  visitoi-s,  turn  up  our  coat-collare  and  flee  to 
tlie  shelter  of   the    "  trailer "  or   covered   car.     As    we 
come  over  ''  Nob  Hill  "  we  take  in  the  size  of  the  houses 
of  the  Californian  niillionaires,  note    that   they  are    of 
wood  (on  account  of  the  earthquakes?),  and  bemoan  the 
misdirected  cff"orts  of  their  arcliiteets,  wlio,  instead    of 
availing  themselves  of  the  unique  chance  of  producing 
nionumenis  of  characteristically  develo[)ed  timber  archi- 
tecture, have  known  no  better  tlian  to  slavishly  imitate 
the  incongrvLous  features  of  stone  houses  in  the  style  of 

'  It  is  to  this  wind,  the  tempeiatiiie  of  which  varies  little  all  the  year  round, 
that  San  Francisco  owes  her  wonderfully  e(|ual>le  cliinate,.  which  is  never 
either  too  hot  or  too  cold  for  comfortahlc  work  or  play.  The  mean  annual 
tenlpei-ature  is  about  57°  Fahr.,  or  rather  liijrhcr  than  that  of  New  York  ;  but 
while  the  difference  bct>ycen  the  mean  of  the  months  is  400  nt  the  latter  city, 

The  mean  of  July  is  about  60o,  that 
«  shade  warmer  than  July.  Observa- 
liiit  the  free/in;,'  point  on  the  one  hand 
and  80"  Fahr.  on  the  other  are  rcuchcd  on  an  avenijrc  only  about  half  a  dozen  ' 
times  a  year.  Tlic  hottest  day  of  the  year  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  Septem- 
ber than  any  other  montli.  r^ 


it  is  about  lOo  only  at  the  (.olden  Gate 
of  January  about  50°.     Septembci 
tions  extending  over  30  years  sho 
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the  KeiuiissHiice.     Indeed,  xve  shall  feel  that  .....  ..  ,,„ 

CISCO  IS  Imdly  off  for  fine  buildings  of  all  and  every  kind. 
If  daylight  still  allows  we  may  visit  the  Mission  Dolores 
one  of  the  interesting  old.  Spanish  foundations  that  form 
the  origin  of  so  many  places  in  California,  and  if  we  are 
historically  inclined  we  may  inspect  the  old  Spanish 
grants  in  the  Surveyor-General's  office.  Those  of  us 
whose  tii^tes  are  inodern  and  literary  may  fincl  our  ac- 

'"^"I'r/f  ^'^/^t^  '"'"'  "^  ^^'  I*^^^««  '"'  1^-  J-  Steven- 
son s     Ebb  1  ide,"  and  it  will  go  hard  with  us  if  we  do  not 

also  meet  a  few  of  his  characters  amid  the  cosmopolitan 
crowd  in  the  streete  or  on  the  wharves.     At  night  we 
may  visit  (1iina  without  the  trouble  of  a  voyage,  and 
perambulate  a  cit^  of  25,000  Celestials  under  the  safe 
guidance  of  an  Irish-accented  detective.     So  often  have 
the  features  of  Chinatown  been  described  -  its  incense- 
scented    joss-houses,    its    interminable    stage-plays,    its 
opium-joints,    it«    drug.stores   with    their    extraonhnary 
remedies,  its  curiosity  shops,  and  it.s  restaurants  -  that 
no  repetition  need  be  attempted  here.     We  leave  it  with 
H  sense  of   the  curious    incongruity  which    allows   this 
colony  of  Orientals  to  live  in  the  most  wide-awake    of 
western    «)untries     with    an    apparently   almost    total 
neglec    of  such  sanitary  oKservances  as  are  held  indis- 
pensable in  all  other  modern  municipalities.     It  is  cer- 
tain that  no  more  horrible  sight  could  be  seen  in  tiio 
extreme  East  than  the  so-called  "  I  Icnnit  of  ( l.inatown  '' 
an  insane  devotee  who  has  lived  for  veai^  crouched  in'a 
nnserable  little  outhouse,  suKsisting  on  the  offerings  of 
the  charitable,  and  degraded  almost  beyond  the  pale  of 
I'utnanity  by  his^mbroken  silence,  his  blank  immobility 
and  his  neglect  of  all  the  decencies  of  life.     And  this  is 
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an  American  resident,  if  not  an  American  citizen  !  If  the 
reader  -is  as  lucky  as  the  writer,  he  may  wind  up  the  day 
with  a  smart  ^shock  of  earthquake ;  and  if  he  is  equally 
sleepy  and  unintelligent  (which  Heaven  forefend  !),  he 
may  miss  its  keen  relish„by  drowsily  wondering  what  on 
earth  they  mean  by  moving  that  very  heavy  grand  piano* 
overhead  at  that  time  of  night. 

"Two-thirds  of  them  come  here  to  die,  and  they  can't 
do  it."  This  was  said  by  the '-famous  Mr.  Hamum  about 
Colorado  Springs  ;  and  the  active  life  and  cheerful  man- 
nei-s  of  the  condemned  invalids  who  flourish  in  this 
charming  little  city  go  far  to  confirm  the  truth  concealed 
benjeath  the  jest.  The  land  has  insensibly  sloped  up- 
wards since  the  traveller  left  the  Mississippi  behind  him, 
•and  he  now  finds  himself  in  a  flowery  prairie  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  while  close  by  one  of  the  finest  sec- 
tions of  the  Rocky  Mountains  reai-s  its  snowy  peaks  to  a 
lieight  of  6,000  to  8,000  feet  more.  The  climate  resem- 
bles that  of  Davos,  and  like  it  is  preeminently  suited  for 
all  predisposed  to  or  already  affected  with  consumption ; 
but  Colorado  enjoys  more  sunshine  than  its  Swiss  rival, 
and  has  no  disagreeable  period  of  melting  snow.  The 
town  is  sheltered  by  the  foothills,  except  to  the  south- 
cfust,  where  it  lies  open  to  tlie  great  plains ;  and,  being 
situated  where  they  meet  the  mountains,  it  enjoys  the 
openness  and  free  supply  of  freslp^ir  of  the  seashore, 
without  its  dampness.  The  name  'is  somewhat  of  a 
misnomer,  jis  the  nearest  springs  are  those  of  Manitou, 
about  five  miles  to  the  north. 

Colorado  Springs  may  be  sununed  up  as  an  oasis  of 
Eastern  civilisation  and  finish  in  an  environment  of  West- 
ern rawness  and  enterprise.     It  has  been  described  as 
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...eharmmg  big  village,  like  the  well-laid-out  suburb  of- 
me  large  Eastern  city."     ,t«  wide,  tree.ha.led  s.reej 

Z^'^l  :?  '"''"'"  "'■•'"■•     '^''^'^  '"  "  "f'-'^^hing  al> 
seuce  of  those  "loose  ends"  of  a  new  civilisation  which 

"aroo,,.-^"    """"^r*?"'    ""^   "™<'    on,    and    no 
saloons     are  permitted.     The  inhabitants  consist  very 

str/  "V,^"T'"!  '""'  """"''  I*"P'«  fro'»  tl.e  Easter  , 
S  ates  and  England,  whase  health  does  not  allow  then, 
to  hve  m  then-  damper  native  climes.     The  tone  of  the- 
1  h«=e  IS  a  refreshing  blend  of  the  civilisation  of  the  East 
and  the  unconventionalisn,  of  the  West.     Perhaps  there 
•;3  no  plea«anter  example  of  extreme  social  deniocr-acy. 
The  young  man  of  the  E,«t,  unprovided  with  a  private 
mcome    finds  no  scop,  here    for  his   specially   tn>ined    ' 
eapacfes,   and  is   glad  t„  tun,  an  honest  penny  a,!d 
occupy  „s  time  with  a%thi„g  he  can  'get.     Thus'^there 
aie  geutlenu;,,   .n  the  conventional  sense  of  the  word 
aniong  ,„auy  of  the  soK^alleif  humbler  callings,  and  one 
may  rub  sl,o,,lde,.  at  the  cl,ar,„i„g  little  clul«  with  an 
Oxf„„I-bred  I>very.,.d,le  keeper  or  a  Harvard  g,.aduate 
who  ln«  turndl  lus  energies  towa,-d  the  selling  „f  „,ilk 
tew  vis,t„,.  io  Colorado  Sp,-ings  will  fail  to  c^n-ry  away 
a  g,-ateful  and  ple,«ant  i,„p,.essio„  of  the  English  doctor 
who  ,,«  foun,l  vigorous  life  au,l  a  p,„spc,-ons  career  in 
the  place  of  exile  to  which  his  health  con,len,ncd  hi.n  in 
.■arly  nninhood  and  who  has  repahl  the  place  for  its  gift 
of  v,tal,ty  by  the  most  intelligent  an<l  effective  champion- 
ship of  Its  advantages.     These  latter  i,iclu,le  an  excellent 
hotel  and  a  flourishing  college  for  delicate  gi,-ls  and  boys 
Denver,  a  near  ueighlK.ur  of  (^,lo,-ad„  Springs  ("if  we 
speak  more  Americano),  is  an  excellent  exainplet  both  in 
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■  theory   and    i)nictice,   of    the    coiLfideiit  expectation  of , 
growth    with  which  new  American  cities  are  founded.  ' 
The  netessarypuhlic  buiklings  are  not  huddled  together  . 
as -a,  nucleus  from  which  the  municipal  infant  may  grow  . 
outwards;  but  a  large  and  generous  view  is  taken  of" 
the  possibilities    of   expansion.     Events  do  not  always 
justify  this  sanguine  spirit  of  foi^thought.     The  capitol 
at  Washington- still  turns  its  back  ©n  th6  city  of  which 
it  was  to  be  tlie  centre  j\s  well  as  the  crown.     In  a  great  ' 
number   of   cases,  however,  hoi)e    and   fact   eveirtually. 
meet  together.     The  eapitol  of  liimnarck,  chief  town  of 
North  Dakota,  was  founded  in  1888,  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  city,  on  a,  rising  site  in  the  midst  of  the  prairie.     It 
luis    already   been    reached    by   the    advancing   tide   of 
houses,  and  will  doubtless,  in  no  long  time,  occupy  a 
{conveniently  central   situation.     Denver   is  an  equally 
conspicuous  instance  of  the  same  tendency.    The  changes  , 
that  took  place  in  that  city  between  the  date  of  my  visit 
to  it  and  the  reading  of  the  })roof-sheets  of  "  Baedeker's 
United  States"  a  year  or  so  later  demanded  an  almost 
entire  rewriting  of    the  description.      Doubtless  it  has 
altered  at  least  {is  much  since  then,  and  very  likely  the 
one  or  two  slightly  critical  remarks  of  the  handbook  of 
1893  are  already  grossly  libellous.     Denver  quadrupled 
its  i)opulation  between  1880  and  1890.    The  value  of  its 
manufactures    and    of   the    precious    ores  smelted  here 
reaches  a  fabulous  amount  of  millions  of  dollars.     The 
usual  proportion  of  "  million  "  and  "  two  million  dollar 
buildings "  have  been  erected.     Many  of  the  principal 
streets  are  (most  wonderful  of  all  I)  excellently  paved 
and  kept  reasonably  clean.     liut  the  crowning  glory  of 
Denver  for  every  intelligent  traveller  is  its  magnificent 
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satisfying  Mr.  Biyce'ii  definition.     It  certaiidy  is  a  rela- 
tively small  city,  and  it  is  not  a  leading  seat  of  trade, 
luanufacture,  or  tinaAee.     It  is  also  trne  that  its  jonrnals 
do  not  rank  among  the  leading  pai)ers  of  the  land  ;  hilt, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  it  nnist  he   renunnhered   that  every 
important  American   journal  lias   its  Wjushington   cori-e- 
spondent,  and  that  in  critical   times   th&iettei-s  of  these 
gentlemen  are  of  very  great  weight^     As  the  seat  of  tlie 
Supr^^me  Judicial  Bench  of  the  Tnited  States,  it  has  as 
good  a  claim  as  any  other  American  city  to  he    the  resi- 
dence of  the  ''  chiefs   of  the    learned   professions  ;  "  and 
it  is  (piite  remarkahle  how,  owing  to  the  great   national 
collections  and  departments,  it  has  conie  to    the    front  as 
the  main  h)cus  of  the  scientific  interests  of  the  country. 
The  Cosmos  Cluh's  list  of  UKunhers  is  alone  sullicient  to 
illustrate    this.     Its    attraction    to    men    of    letters    has 
proved  less  cogent;   hut  the   life  of  an   eminent  literary 
man  of  (say)   New    ( )rh'ans  or    Boston    is    much   more 
likely  to  inchuh'  a  prolonged  visit  to  AViushington   than 
to  any  other  American  city  not  his  own.     The   Lihrary 
of    Congress    alone,    now    magniticently    housed     in    an 
elahoratcly  decorated  new  huilding,  is  a  strong   magnet. 
In  the  same  way  there  is  a  growing  tendency  for  all  who 
can  afford  it  to  spend  at   Iciist  one  season  in  Wiushing- 
ton.     The  helle  of  Kalamazoo  or  Little  Rock  is  n(»t  satis- 
lied  till  she  has  made  her  how  in  Washington   under  the 
wing  of  her  State;  rei)resentative,  and   the  senator  is  no- 
wise loath  to  see   his  wife's   tea-yarties   hrightened  hy  a 
hevy  of  the  prettiest  girls    from  liis   native  wilds.      Tni- 
vei-sity  men  tliroughout  tlie  Union,  leadei-s  of  provincial 
hai-H,  and   a  host  of  others   have  often  occasion    to  visit 
Wiwshington.     When  we  a(hl  to  all  this  the  army  of  gov- 
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.        .  ^»"l>f',    we    can    easi  v   see    fliif    «,.    v    /» 

Mnopeun  ,.apit„l  tl,a,,  .„,  J,,^.  .\„,  "L  tL' 
!^otl,n,g,»  „,„,.  .nu,.si„g_  ,,,,,„„„,  ,■„,"„,:''• 
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coloured  squatters  that  used  to  alteniiite  freely  with  the 
statelier  niausious  of  otlicialdoni  are  uow  rapidly  disap- 
pearing ;  and  some,  perhaps,  will  regret  the  obliteration 
of    the   element    of    pieturesqueness    suggested    in    the 
(piaint  contnust.     The  aUsenee  of  the  wealth-suggesting 
hut  artistically    somewhat  sordid  accbnipanimentw  of  a 
busy    iiulustrialism    also    contributes    to    Washington's 
position  as  oue  of. the  most  singularly  handsome  cities 
on  the  globe."    Among  the  other  striking  features  of  the 
American  cai)ital   is  the  Washington   Memorial,  a  huge 
obelisk   raising. its   metal-tipped  ai)ex  to  a  height  of  five 
,    hun<lred    ai\^l    fifty- five    feet.       There    are    those    who 
consider    this  a    meaningless   i)ile  of  nuusonry  ;  but  the 
writer  sympathises  rather  with  the  critics  who  find  it, 
in    its    massive    and    heaven-reaching    simplicity,    a    fit 
counterpart  to  the  Capitol  and  one  of  the  noblest  monu- 
ments ever  raised  to  mortal  man.     Wiien  gleanung  in 
the  westering  sun,  like  a  slender,  tapering,  sky-pointing 
finger  of  gold,  no  liner  index  can  be  imagiiu'd  to  direct 
the  gazer  to  the  record  of  a  glorious  history.     Near  the 
monument  is  tlu'  White   House,  a  building  which,  in  its 
modest  yet   adecpiate   dimensicms,  end>odies   the  demo- 
cratic ideal  more  fitly,    it  may  be   feared,  than  certain 
,,ther  phases  of  the  (neat  Republic.      Without  catilogn- 
ing  the  other  public  buildings  of  Washington,  we  may 
quit  it  with  a  glow  of  i)atriotic  fervour  over  the  fact  that 
the  Smithsonian  Institute  here,  one  of  the  most  impt)rtant 
scientific   institutions  in   the   world,  wiiw  founded  by  an 
Knglishman,  who,  so  far  as  is  known,  never  even -visited 
the   United  States,  but  hdt  his  large   fortune  for  ''  the 
increase  and  dilTusion  of  knowledge  among  men,"  to  the 
care  of  thaf-country  witli   whose  generous  and  i)opular 
princi[>les  he  wius  most  in  synqtathy. 
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of  the  guidehook  hy  rel]^eting  tliat  it  would  coiitrilnjie 
(so  far  as  it  went)  to  tiiat  intitiial  knowledge,  intimacy 
of  which  is  })ei'haps  alf  that  is  necessary  to  ensure  true 
friendship  hetween.  the  t\yo  great  Anglo-Saxon  powei-s. 

While  thus  reservj^ng  the  editing  of  the  lM)ok  for  one 
of  our  own  househ6ld,  we  realised  thoroughly'  that  no 
approach  to  completeness  woiild  he  attainahle   without 
the    coiiperation    (/f    the    Americans  themselves ;  and  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  my  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  opeu-lianded  and  open-minded  way  in  whicli 
this  was  accordevt.      Besides  the  signed  articles  hy  men 
of   lettei-s    and  ji^cience  in  the   introductory  part  of  the 
handhook,   I    hilve  to  acknowledge  thousands  of    other 
kindly  oOiccs  ^nd   useful   hints,  many  of  which   hardly 
allow  thcmsidyes  to  he  classilied  or  detiiu'd,  hut  all   of 
which  had  their  share   in  })ro(lucing  aught  of  good  that 
the   volume    may  contain.     So    many  .Americans    have 
usred  theii'  H.vedekci's   in   iMlrope   that    I    found  troops  of 
I'eady-madc     Kynn)athisci"s,     who,     half-interested,     half- 
annised,  at  the  attemi)t    to   IJacdekerise  their  own  con- 
tim^t,  knew  pretty  well   what  was  wanted,    and  were 
ahlc  to  [)ut  nic  on  the  I'ight  tracdv  for  procuring  informa- 
tion,     indeed,  the  hook  could  hardly  have  Ik'cu   written 
hn*for  these  innumerahle  streams  of  disinteivsted  assist- 
ance, which  enal)led  the  writer  so  to  economise  his  tiv>e 
as  to  tinish   his  task   hefore  the  i)art  lirst  wiitten  was  en- 
tirely ohsolete.  • 

The  |)i'ocess  of  change  in  (he  Tuited  Stativs  goes  on  so 
i"aj»idly  that  the  attempt  of  a  guidehook  to  keep  ahrciust 
of  the  times  (not  easy  in  any  could ry)  hecomes  almost 
futile.  The  speed  witli  which  Denver  metamorphosed 
her  outward  ii])|)earance  luus  idready  heen  commented  on 
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at  page  214;  ■'^^-^^f^^^h^^^Z^i~;^~^^^^ 
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canoe,  the  back  of  a  hoiise,  the, omnipresent  buggy,  a  • 
bob-sleigh,  a  "  cutter,"  a  "■booby,"'  four-hoi-seV  stages," 
river,  lake,  and  sea-going  steaniei"s,  hoi-se-cai-s,  cable-cai"s, 
electric  cars,  mountain  elevators,  narrow-gauge  railways, - 
and  the  Vestibuled  Limited  Express  from  New  York  to 
Chicago.  •» 

Perhaps  it  is  significant  of  the  amount  of  truth  in 
many  -of  the  assertions  made  about  travelling  in  the 
rnited  States,  that  I  traveixed  about  3r),(J'00  miles  in 
the  various  ways  indicated  above  without  a  scratch  and 
almost  without  serious  detention  or  delay.  Once  we 
were  nqarly  swamped  in  a  sudden"  s([uall  in  a  mountain 
lake,  and  once  we  had  a  minute  or  two\'  pleasant  expe-* 
rience  of  the  iron-shod  heels  of  our  horse  inside  the 
buggy,  the  unfortunate  animal  having  hitched  his  hind- 
legs  over  the  diush-lK)ard  and  nearly  kicking  out,  «ur 
brains  in  his  frantic  efforts. to  get  free.  Thes^,  however,  ' 
were  accidents  that  might  have  hap[)ened  anywhere,  and 
if  my  experiences  by  road  and  rail  in  America  prove 
anything,  they  prove  that  travelling  in  the  United 
States  is  just  jus  safe  Jis  in  Europe.'  Some  varieties  of 
it  are  rougiier  than  anything  of  the  kind  I  know  in  the 
Old  World;  but  on  the  other  hand  nnu^h.  of  it  is  far 
pleasan'ter.  Tlui  E»iro})ey,n  system  of  small  railway 
compartments,  in  sjiite  of  its  advantage  of  privacy  and 
(juiet,  would  be  simply  unendurabli?  in  the  long  journeys 
that,  havy  to  be  made  in  the  westei'n  hemispiiere.     The 

'  Lady  Tlieodora  (lucst,  sister  of  the  Dilkc  of  Westminster,  in  her  book, 
"  A  Itound  Trip  in  North  America,"  iwarslhc  same  testimony  :  "  Over  eleven  ' 
tlioiisand  .miles  o*"  I'ailway  truvcllinf;  and  njiles  iintpld  of  driving;  l)esitlc*,  with- 
out iui  nrci(lent  or  a  scmhlanre  of  one.  No  contretfmpn  of  any  kind,  except 
tholittla  delay  at  Hope  from  the  'washout,'  which  did'  not  matter  the  least; 
lovely  wcatJier,  and  universal  kindness  and  coMrtcsy  from  man,  woman,  and 
child."      ^ 
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'-■ai..   include   tZl'oi  tlLV  "'  ""«  --l-'' 

ments  a.-«  perfectly  ventil-.te,l  ,,  ^'         *"'  "'""^ 

%l.tecl  !,j.  niovable^ele    ,t  S,^-':;'';*'""^'  ""■  -"' 
Hi'e  wanned  to  in  ■,„..„    .  i       *'      '      "'"  '"  *"'te>-  ""ey 

Oa.d.a..,e-  i:  S Sl^o^r  "r  "^'  ■^'-"-"■>-' 

to  ti.e  travel  ei-'s  •.„,„-„„,  I  ,         ■>  '"'•*"'  "'inistei- 

tl.e  latest  S,;kC,  "'"'^  '"''letin  l«a,.,Is  give 

•      the  (<ove..nrt  W      K^^^  «-  -epo,!  „f 

"■ay  enjoy  a  tetl.  ,;«  ™,„     :"';.„./  I"'"  "  '"  "<-'•<'  '' 
"•'••vice.s  of  a  lady's  n.aid         I     ,  "'™'«''''^e.,  of  H,e 

a   type-wnte...     Tl  e      t  ev  n     "''  "  t""?™" '^  '"'" 

-i-ed  ...edieine  eiit'i.u  ;::',;;  t,;'""""-^- 

tl.e  lavatories     o  Ont  , 'o  "  '"'"■''"'!''  '«"'''  ^^  l->vi.Ie.i  in 
-ke  of  .soap  ,«  ,,i„  neighC,    "■'        "  ''^  '""^  ""  ■»'^"- 

.       No  one  wlio  |„«  not- tried   l„,tl,  , 

■nnnense  difference  in  eon.ot.i:  ^  t,?""""^  "'" 
'"  y'ove  al,„ut  in  the  train.  N ,  ,,-  I  ,  '''''';''''''''-'' 
""«•«  companion,  are  i„   an   ICng  „     t.L  """'"" 

nn-nt,  their  «,/<,r«rf  nn.vi,,,;,,        ,     '""'^  '■'««  compart 

"f  then,  fefore  n,  V         :'.:rer  "T  ''T'-'"^'  ™'^      ' 

vernation  with  Daisy  Mil      i,      , .  f '":'''  '^'"'^  "  ' " 

i-"  ■■ondered  ,lo„l,ly  deli^d     ,      ,       ,    """''™"  l"'!"".' ear' 

y->u  mar  at  any  .•L:!:!:^:^i^^::::j"-^  ;'- 

'«"««  to  Lydia  Itl„,„|  at  the  otl,er  e  ,      f  1  ^""''  ^""'' 
"■ith  (Jilead  P.  Ueck  t,     I           "'"  »>'".»  ear,  or  retire 
■"""  t"  the  snug  IdUe  siiuiklng-roo,, 
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The  great  size  and  weight  of  tlie  Ameriean  cars  make 
them  very  steady  on  well-laid  tracks  like  those  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railway,  and  thus  letter-writing  need  not 
be  a  lost  art  on  a  railway  journey.  Even  when  the  per- 
manent way  is  inferior,  the  same  cause  often  makes  the 
vibration  less  than  on  the  admirable  road-beds  of  Eng- 
land. 

Theoretically,  there  is  no  distinction  of  classes  on  an 
American  railway;  practically,  there- is  .whenever  the 
line  is  important  enough  or  the  journey  long  enough  to 
make  it  worth  while.  The  parloui-  car  corresponds  to  our 
fii-st  class  ;  and  its  use  has  this  advantage  (rather  curious 
in  a  democratic  country),  that  the  increased  fare  for  its 
admirable  comforts  is  relatively  very  low,  usually  (in 
my  experience)  not  exceeding  ^d.  a  mile.  The  ordinary 
fare  from  New  York  to  finston  (220  to  250  miles)  is  15 
( Xl)  ;  a  seat  in  a  parlour  carV)8ts  f  1  (48.),  and  a  sleeping- 
l)erth  !|1.50  (6«.).  Thus  the  ordinary  passenger  pays  at 
the  rate  of  about  Hd.  per  mile,  while  the  luxury  of  tlie 
Pullman  may  be  obtained  for  an  additional  expenditure 
of  just  al)out  y.  a  mile.  The  extra  fare  oh  even  the 
(^.hicago  Vestibuled  Limited  is  only  -18  (32s.)  for  912 
miles,  or  considerably  less  than  ^d.  a  mile.  These  rates 
are  not  only  less  than  the  difference  between  fii-st-elivss 
and  third-chuss  fares  in  Europe,  but  also  compare  very 
advantageously  with  the  rates  for  sleeping-l)erths  on 
European  line^,  being  usually  50  to  75  per  cent,  lower. 
The  parlour-car  rates,  however,  increase  considerably  as 
we  go  on  towards  the  West  and  get  into  regions  where 
comi)etition  is  less  atitive.  A  good  instance  of  this  is 
afforded  by  the  pailour-car  fares  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Itailwav,  which  I  select  because  it  spans  the  contintmt 
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iam  (998  ,nileT)  I  tfi^       ,'■"""  ^^'''''-'^'l  to  Fort  Will- 

,  rate,  of  about  H,.  pi,  ...l  '"^^  ^  '  ;--•  "-  «t  the 
journey  from  Halifiv  f  ^r  ^"^^'^^^  tor  the  whole 
Hhout  id.  per  mile.  '"^coiivti    (3,3b2   miles)  is 

Travellens   wlvw    iH-pfoi-  fi.^ 

»>-e,„  „,a,  o„n.:rt':  t '  ,,rSv  of  :r  "r-^- 

system  l,y  I]iri„„.    ^f  .,  „,     „  '>  °*  "">  Aniencan 

<=ont.u„i„t,  i-ou..  si  tst  t ;;::'  awrrf  r'-'"^^' 

f~m  tl,e  rest  of  tl,e  parlour  cnrir      '^  '""■""™" 

•■■layc=oach"e„rres,o,H     tol,'.    ,™.  '"'"■''^^"'' 

■     --ge,  or,  rather,  to  'the  »  el      t     '  d    r"""'"'™  '^"■- 

sueh  railways  ,.  the  Mi-llaJ        t     '  ':  ri:i"''''r"  "■,' 

-.    The  space  f.^the  1  L        ,'' '""  '^"3'/""l"it'ule  of  hulk. 

1-  «  ^^^  ^^  «ils<>  very  ]  niif<^/l      'v\        i  •   /. 

'l's".nifort,  however,  is  the  fact  tlV  "  "'""' 

f"'-  tlu)  hea.l  and  .sho  ,l,Ie  T      „  ,         ,       T  '**  ""  '"'"'"'■' 

""  -iiy  ...nedied  h    a  ZlK^^^^^  ■"'«"' 
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too  cold.  The  wiiitlows  are  usually  another  weak  point. 
They  move  vertically  as  oui"s'tro,but  up  instead  of  down  ; 
and  they  are  frequently  made  so  that  tliey  cai^ihot  be 
opened  more  than  a  few  inches.  The  handles  by  which 
they  are  lifted  are  very  small,  and  afford  very  little  pur- 
t^hase ;  and  the  windows  are  ?#i'equently  so  stiff  that  it 
requires  a  strong  man  to  move  them.  I  have  often  seen 
half  a  dozen  passengei's  struggle  iiil vain  with  a  refrac- 
tory gliuss,  and  finally  have  to  cjjii^n  the  Selp  of  the 
brawny  brakeman.  This  difficulty,  ho\vever,  is  of  less 
consecjuence  from  the  fact  that  even  if  you  can  open 
your  window,  there  is  sure  to  be  some  one  among  your 
forty  or  fifty  fellow-passengei's  who  objects  to  the 
draught.  Or  if  i/oi(  ol)ject  to  the  -draught  of  a  window 
in  front  of  you,  you  have  either  to  grin  and  bear  it  or 
do  violence  to  your  British  diffidence  in  recjUesting  it.s 
closure.  The  windows  are  all  fui-nislied  with  'small 
slatteil  blinds,  which  can  be  arranged  in  hot  weather  so 
as  to  exclude  the  sun  and  let  in  the  air.  The  conductor 
connuunicates  with  tiie  engine-driver  by  a  bell-cord  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  of  tlie  carriages  and  ruiniing 
throughout  tiie  entire  length  of  the  train.  It  is  well  to 
remend)er  that  this  tenq)tiug  clothes-rope  is  not  meant 
for  hanging  up  one's  overcoat.  Whatever  be  the  reason, 
the  plague  of  t^indei-s  frqiii  the  locomotive  smoke  is  often 
nuich  woi-se  in  America  than  in  England.  As  we  pro- 
ceed, they  patter  on  the  roof  like  hailstones,  in  a  way 
that  is  often  very  trying  to  the  nerves,  and  they  not  un- 
frequen^y  make  open  windows  a  doubtful  blessing,  even 
on  imnioderately  warm  days.  At  intervals  the  brake- 
man  (Carries  round  a'  pitcher  of  iced  water,  whicli  lie 
serves  gratis  to  all  who  want  it;  and  it  is  a   pleasant 
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«igi.t  on  «"it.y  sunmier  dayr^T^^ri;;;;:^;;^^;;^^ 

we  eo,„e  h.s  oo.ning,     I„  ,„,„„  ea,se,s  the.-e  i»  a 
ent  h  te,.  of  ,ce.water  witl,  a  tap  i„  a  cc-ner  ,.t  fe 
At  eacl>  end  „f  tl,e  car  i.s  a  lavatory,  one  for  n,e„       i 
o..e  for  wo„,en  •    I„  «pite,  then,  of  the  diseon^fo,"    o" 

fotn      '""^  ^  """'■'*'' """  "'^  P"<"'  '»-■">  i«  '"ore  com 
fortable  on  a  long  journey  than  in  Europe  ■   md  IT 

a  short  journey  the  American  system  aff!!  d's         "     J 
^".uent  than   the  European,      When  Richard  Grat 
.    WInte  aunouneed  his  preference  for  the  English  svst   , 
because  ,t  preserves  the  traveller's  individuality,  ',k 
.tor  Ins  persorral  comfort,  and  carries  all  his  liWage 
.    must  have  forgotten  that  it  is  practically  A^t^ 
l«-enge,.  only  who  reap  the  tenefit  of  those  advanut 
One  n,ost  unplea-santf^  suggestive  equipn.cnt  oMu 
An,er,ca„  radway  carriage  is  the  axe  .and  crowlnu  sh 
l-Kled  on  U,e  wall  for  use  in  an  acci.lent.     TI  s    nit 
one/reflect  that  there  are  only  two  doo,.  in  an  IJ^, 
^.=onta„„ng  sixty  people,  whereas  the  san.e  n       h 
o^^  l««se..ge,«  ,n  Europe  would  have  six,  eigh^i-  ev 
en.      I  Ins  IS  extremely  inconvenient  in  ,.row.le,l  tni  s 
(.■..y.,  .nthe  New  York  Elevate.1),  and  nugl.t  con  ei     I  K 
-  1  .nunensely  to  the  horro..  of  an  accidel.t.     T      1      e^. 
.efeUon  ,s  en,pl„«i.sed  l,y  the  fact  that  there  are  pt  ti 
•lis-""  soft  places  to  fall  on,  sharp  angles  pres     t ,  1 
thenuselves  on  every  side,  and  the  very  ann-^sts  o        t 
seats  knng  made  of  polished  iron. 

There  is  always  a  snioking-car  attached  to  the  train 
g     e,-al  y  mnnediately  after  the  locou.otive  or  lug^  g  ' 
van       Eahourcrs   '"    "'"''■   ^™'l<i>'S  '■l"tlies    and    the 

■a  ,hdy  cla,    ,n  general  are  apt  to  select  this  ,.ar,  ,vl, 
thu.  practically  takes  the  place  of  thir^.h^s  car     g^ 
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on  European  railways.  On  the  long-distance  trains 
running  to  the  West  there  are  emigrant  cai-s  which  also 
represent  our  third-class  cai-s,  while  the  same  function 
is  performed  in  the  South  by  the  cai-s  reserved  for 
coloured  passengers.  In  a  few  instances  the  trains  are 
made  up  of  firat-^lass  and  second-class  carriages  actually 
so  named.  A  "  lirst-class  ticket,"  however,  in  ordinary 
language  means  one  for  the  universal  day-coach  as  above 
described.  1^ 

The  ticket  system  diffei's  somewhat  from  that  in  vogue 
in  Europe,  and  rather  curious  developments  have  been 
the  residt.  For  short  journeys  the  ticket  often  resembles 
the  small  oblong  of  pasteboard  with  wliich  we  are  all 
familiar.  For  longer  journeys  it  consists  of  jj^  narrow 
strip  of  coupons,  sometimes  nearly  two  feet  in  length. 
If  this  is  "  unlimited  "  it  is  available  at  any  time  until 
used,  and  the  holder  may  "stop  over"  at  any  interme- 
diate station.  The  "  limited "  and  cheaper  ticket  is 
available  for  a  continuous  passage  only,  and  does  not 
allow  of  any  stoppages  en  route.  The  coupons  are  col- 
lected in  the  cai-s  by  the  cond^uctoi-s  in  charge  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  linei^The  skill  shown  by  these 
officials,  passing  through  a  long  and  crowded  train  after 
a  stoppage,  in  recognising  the  newcomei"s  and  iisking  for 
their  tickets,  is  often  very  remarkable.  Sometimes  the 
conductor  gives  a  coloured  counter-check  to  enable  him 
to  recognise  the  sheep  whom  he  has  already  sliorn. 
These  checks  are  generally  placed  in  the  hat-band  or 
stuck  in  the  back  of  the  seat.  The  conductor  collects 
them  just  before  he  hands  over  the  train  to  the  charge 
of  his  successor.  As  many  complaints  are  made  by 
English  travellers  of   the   incivility  of  American  con- 
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checks, TomLTet"'  '■"""'''  '"'°"^«'  ''»  c""nter- 
wl,e„   he  I    ,    .. ,.  r':  " .'""!""  "«  'f  'o  g^t  "P  for  it, 

wank  were  L  polite.:  ;;Ltu'''''"''"  '  ""■'  "f'»'- 

.  fo  pose .  u,e  't,pe;r.w',r  I  u^r^r '„:  "^"" 

I'C  h.«  H  great  ,le.7t^  ^""'"'''  ''■"™"««.  *>"" 

however  "shon-lj  1  '"  "  '"""<^''  '■"'«' ™'I  that 

i»  a'-t  inCiah;      l:r  ;,r  """^'--gerhe 
unprotected  fe.nale      T  »,!  i"      ,7'»"'«™'*   *<>  "■" 

A    feature    connected    with    tlie    A  „>„,.; 
«yste„,  that  should  not  be  o4r  ooked      T"  "^     ' 

literature  prepared   by  the  ,X    "  """'  °' 

tributed  gnrtL   to   tlfei     p^Tetl    T"'",,™''  ''"" 
-  pamphlets  issued  by  the  larCT      •  '"""'"'tod 

lend    he,r  anonyi^ous  pens  forthis  kind  of  work      But 
.^ven  the  t.„,e.t  little  "one-ho.e"  mUwa^^^tibu^ 
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neat  little  "  foldeES,"  showing  conclusively  that  its 
tracks  lead  through  the  Elysian  Fields  and  end  at  the 
(larden  of  Eden.  A  conspicuous  feature  in  all  hotel 
offices  is  a  large  rack  containing  packages  of  these  gaily 
coloured  foldei-s,  contrihuted  hy  perhaps  fifty  different 
railvvapi  for  the  use  of  the  hotel  guests. 

Owing  to    the  unlimited  time  for  which  tickets  are 
available,  and  to  other  causes,  a  race  of  dealers  in  rail- 
way tickets  hius  sprung  up,  who  rejoice  in  the  euphonious 
name  of  "  scalpei-s,"  and  (Jften  do  a  roaring  trade  hi  sell- 
ing tickets  at  less  than  regular  fares.     Thus,  if  ,tlie  fare 
from  A  to  H  be  IIO  and  the  return  fare  -115,  it  is  often 
possible  to  obtain  the^  half  of  a   return   ticket  from   a 
scalper  for  aboiit  -tK.*   Or  a  man  setting  out  for  a  journey 
of  100 miles  buys  a  through  ticket  to  the  terminus  of 
tiie   li»le,  W'hich  may    be_  400'  miles    distant.     On    this, 
throujtii  ticket  he  pays  a  proportionally  lower  \\\^,  ihv 
the  distaj^c  he  actually  travels  and  sells  the  bali^ncc  of 
"his  ticket  to  a  scali)er.     Or  if  a  man  wishes  ^|^^<>  'from 
A    to  H  and   finds  that  a  si)ecial   excui-si«iU]|/tPKet  there 
and  Wk  is  being  sold  at  a  single  fare  (f  JR),  he  may  use 
tbe  half    of    this  ticket    and    sell    the  /fiber  half    to    a 
scilli)er  in    H.      It  is  obvious  that  aii^Tlniig   lie  can  get 
,k^\•  it  will  be  a  gain    to  ,him,    whilif   the   scalper  vonhl 
';•:  idVord  |;U^i^3|iii)  to  alM)ut  -tT  for  i^,  though'  he  probably 
*'   wilT^lt||'4^^pf<)re  than  i<4.     Tlie  [trofession  of  scalper 
-  liWiyf  however,  very  [)Vobably  prove  an  evanescent  one, 
iu<  vigorous  effort*  are  being  made  to  suppress  him  by 
legifilative  enactment. 

Americans  often  claim  that  the  ordinary  railway-faro 
in  the  United  States  is  less  than  ui  England,  amonnting 
only  to  2   cents  (!</.)   l>er   mile.      My  exi)erience,  how- 
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ever    lemls   me  to  say  tl.at   tl,i7  assertion   cH„„„t  t 
-at  ,„  ,„any  States  (including  .11  t|,e  E.,te m  o,    \ 

tion,"  or  mileage  tickets      Tl,»  f>  '•     '^'"""■"to- 

-e  good  for  a'cer"r„,.,.i  TZ!  "^  T''' 
ticket,  are  ,x„k.  of  .,na,l  con,.,;;:,  I':  T^f  j^-.^-^  , 
»ento  a  nule ;  the  ;iVnduetor  tea«  „„t  ,.  nu  „  c  ,  ,1; 
-  .I.e  ,„.„e„ger  1„«  travelle.l  n.ilcs.  Tl, »  Sn" 
y»te„,  ,s  an  exf^n.elj-  con^venient  one  for  f«  yT  : 
".".ly,  as  the  hooks  are  good  nntil  exhauste.l, ,™  rthe 
coupons  are  ava.lahle  on  any  t-ain  (with  possih K L 

-     ""  """l"-"-) .ny  part  of  the  syst.™  of  the     , , 

;any   .ssn,ng   the  ticket:      Winch  o^  onr.  cnlig,  t:      " 
tut  sh  companies  ,s  going  to  1«  the  /i«t  to  fvi„  t  c      ' 
Learts  of  ,ts  patrons  l.y  the  adoption  of  this  „        , 
«.»y  -lev.™       „„t  West  a,.,l  ,lowuS„„th  the   a  es 
oidn,a,y  tL,k,.t.s  ,,u,vh,is,.d  ^  the  st-,tio„  ■„■,.  V 
hiirher    tl,  .„   •>         ,  ■.■  ""tloii  are  ofU'ii  nun'  i 

r  ;  ,  "  ""'"•    '"'    ""«   »l'"rt    and    verv 

..  eno,-  l„,e  I  tn.ve«e.l  the  rat«  was  7  cents  CiU^l^ 
"'111--  I  find  that  Mr  W  . VI  -\  '"'""-it  •'*''•)  l»-r 
1.11.  mi.  n.  M.  Acworth  ca  en  al^^s  tin. 
average  fare  i„  the  Cnited  Sf.tcs  .w  U,,  '  ti  , 
agau,st  IJ.  in  ,„.,at  Hritain.  l-..fes  t  '  d  ■  I 
A  uer,can  auth,u-ity,  giVes  the  rates  .«  2.3f,  centa  1  ud  " 
••enlB  resiK'ctively.  - 

British  critics  wo,d,l,  ,„.rha|«,  Ih,  n.ore  h.nient  iulhcir     ' 
;  ■"."a.lve>.n,ns   on   An.erican  n.ilways,    if   t     y    ,        | 
.""repe,^,st<.„tly  lK,ar  in  mind  the  great  liflVre.'.         | 
;;  ;'";"-  "";lcr  wldd,  railways  htve  !«,„  e       t     c    d 
"'  H.0  <  m  an.l  the  New  Worid.    In  linglan.l.  for  ..xa    , 
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tlie  railway  came'a/^er  the  thick  settlement  of  a  district, 
and  has  naturally  had  to  pay  dearly  for  ite  privileges,  and 
to  suhniit  to  stringent  conditions  in  regard  to  construc- 
tion and  maintenance.  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  railways  were  often  the  fii-st  roads  (hence 
railroad  is  the  American  name  for  them)  in  "a  new  dis- 
trict, the.,  inhabitants  of  which  were  glad  to  get  them  on 
almost  any  terms.  Hence  the^eap  and  provisional 
nature  of  many  of  the  lines,  and  the  numerous  deadly 
level  crossings.,  The  land  grants  and  other  privileges 
'*accord^l  to  the  railway  companies  iftay  l)e  fairly  com- 
pared to  the  road  tax  which  we  willingly  submit  to  in 
England  ius  the  just  price  of  an  invahiable  l)oon.  This 
reflection,  however,  need  not  be  carried  so  far  jis  to  cover 
with  a  mantle  of  justice  all  the  luilway  concessions  of* 

America !  '  ' 

Tw(>  things  in  the  American  parlour-c;ar  system  struck 
mc  lUS  evils  that  were  not  only  unnecessary,  but  easily 
avoidable.  The  tii-st  of  these  is  that  most  ilUbeml  regu- 
lation which  compels  the  porter  to  hit  down  the  up[»er 
iHjrth  even  when  it  is  not  mu'ilpied.  The  object  of  tliis  . 
is  api)arently  U)  induce  the  ocwipant  of  the  h)wef  bertli 
to  hire  the  whole  ''section"  of  two  berths,  so  lus  to  have 
more  ventilation  and  more  room  for  dressing  and  un-  ,^ 
dressing.  Presumably  the  yarlour-car  com[)anies  know 
their  own  business  l)est ;  but  it  wouhl  seem  to  the  aver- 
age "Britisher"  that  such  a  petty  spirit  of  annoyance 
'  wouhl  be  hkely  to  (h)  more  harm  than  good,  even  in  a 
financial  way.  The  custom  wouhl  l)e  more  excusable  if 
it  were  coufmed  to  those  cases  in  which  two  i)eople 
shared  the  h»wer  iKuth.  The  ctistom  is  so  unlike  the 
usual  spirit  of  the  United  States,  where  the  jmictice  is 
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to  charge  a  liberal  round  sum  ..mlTi  7-        ' 

■"inor  .„„oya„ce.  and  exae   J^  t    Tir       "'""  "' "" 
Honiewhafof  amyatery.  Persistence  i, 

The  continuance  of  the  otfiercvil  T*  .,11    i    .    ■     ' 
less  eomprehensible.     The  U  Z<i  s  .  '"  ■"  '"" 

the  para,lise  of  what  it  1/,'    i  "  proverl.ially 

to  term  the  gen  tee  V  T'  T  **'"""  "^  ""-» 
".  America  1  „  ,e  ^i.  ^  ir'""?"'  "'""■:  "-• 
■■"leshe  luus  thehe.stof  iT,  '"•!"""'»».  »"d  a»  a' 

»'--ftheattentil;;^r:rr;rt^^^^ 

einphaticul  Knot  the  o'w«n,wi  "^  fe"<^^-     H"t  this  is 

i»  ...a.lethe,l  to  d^le  1 1:"""' "'■•  ~"  ""-'"* 
of  a  la,ly.     If  thiKt     r  '■"f*'^'  the  privacy 

the  car/the  Lt HR'r  '  """,  T"'  '""*•  ^"""-'  ">' 
Hre  scattercl  ai  oLuie  mefT  '■^  ,"'™'«"™"'  '"" 
"-•rths.  ,«  the  nnn.ll,  «!'"    ,""''  °''  '■'■"^'• 

'ill.    iMiallcl   accoininoi  at  iin    for    l.i,li„„    i       , 

''"'''"  "»'N  « t«  ,h,„r  is  n,.ovi,le.l  w  ;         ^^^ 

enahl..s  a  seldsh  l«nir.f,J„|'     ,  ,7  "'''•  '"'''"'' 

it  f.ir  111,  l,„„r  while   a    ,     .i       ,'^7'-'''^"-  '"  -eupy       , 

tion  at  one  en,l  of  the     Ir  n     '  '" ''  '"""""  1""- 

.."-uiiiie  paleng  ,"„:'',;'  '"-'  ,":"'-«>-  '-"t  the 

tl.e  night  t,',  e„ti„.e  a     'grcl     ,  r  ,  *  """";"■'!  f'"' 
i-iv      A..  •  »Kii.NN  HI  their  own  end  of  Mi,. 
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Miss  Catfe^rine  Bates,  iiOier  "  Year  in  the  (Jreat 
Republic,"  nsysfates  the  cas|fef  a  man  who  was  nearly 
suffocated  by  the  fact  ,that  a  slight  collision  jarred  the 
lid  of  the  top  berth  in  which  he  was  sleeping  and  snapped 
it  to!  This  story  mai/  be  true;  but  in  the  only  top 
berths  which  I  know  the  oc(vui>iint  lies  up6n  the  lid, 
which,  to  close,  would  have  to  spring  wjt?war(^s  against 
his  weight ! 

A  thirtl,  nuis\ince,  or  combination  of  benefit  anil  nui- 
sance, or  beneftj^' with  a  veiy  strong  dash  of  avoidable 
nuisance,,  is    the    train    boy.     This  young   gentleman, 
whose  age  varies  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  though  usually 
nearer  the  former  thfyi  the  latter,'  is  one  6f  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  embryo  forms  of  the  great  American, 
speculator  or  merchant.     He  occupies  with  his  stock  -  in 
trade  a  corner  in  the  baggage  car  or  end  carriage  of  the 
train,*and  makes  periodical  roundif  throughout  the  cai-s, 
offering  his  wares  for  sale.     These  are  of  tl^  most  vari- 
()»is  description,  ranging  from  the  dagy  papei-s  and  cur- 
rent  peViodicals  through  detective  stories  and  tales  of 
the  Wild  West,  to  chewing-gum,  pencils,  candy,  bananas, 
skull-vaps,  fan»,  tobacco,  and  cigai-s.     His  pleasing  way 
is  to  perambulate  the  cai-s,  leaving  sanjples  of  his  wares 
on  all  the  seats  and  afterwai-ds  calling  for  orders.     He 
does  this  with  sjipreme  indifference,  to  the  occVipation  of 
the  pjujsenger.     Thus,  you  settle  yourself   comfortably 
for  a  nap,  and  .art  just  succumbing  to  the  drowsy  god, 
when   y<m  feel  youi-self  >'  taken  in    the  alnlomen,"  not 
(fortunately)  by  "  a  chunk  of  old  red  -sandstone,"  but 
by  the    latei^t  number  of   the    llluHtrafed   American  or 
ScriUorx   Monthli/.     The  rounds  are  so    froquen)  that 
the  door  of  the  car  never  seems  to  ceiuse  banging  or  the 
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Mr'pmil''^-  ""^  """,  "°'^""g  '"  »■'  yo"  tfald  Lead, 

•'  h.;;i      .T"  ""'""'  "'"  ™'y-  ''«'«i''le  suggestion 

that  the  tram  boy  should  haye  a  little  prh.ted  liff  oflk 

"     Xeutn^lt^  r'<^„<«^t^^''«'«  throu'ghout'^r.S 
wne  eupon   the    traveller  could    send    for    him    when 

vanted.  Another  suggestion  that  I  venture  Tpresr 

de  ;:i"seir"t'  ^"""^ '""'"' '- ««''  "^  «'-~ 

V  de  h  mse  e  with  copies  of  the  liovels  treating  „f  the 

Lstricts  winch  tlie   railway  trave..es.     Thus    X„  I 

ru,d  to  procure  from  lata  "  Pamona  "  in  Califo    fa  „  • 

^^The   Prophet  of  the  -  Great  Smoky  .Monntai^  "' •„ 

«.nessee,„r"The  Hopsicr  SchoolnLter  "  in  01  to     r 

The  (.rand,ss,mes  "  near  Jfew  Orleans,  the  nearer  ho 

could  con,e  to  my  n,odast  demand  w,«  "  The  K  eul  r 

.  Ijd..  Amcncari  novelist,  who' descril^s' i„  gSng 

"t  r    T  '"""'™'^'^««  E«g'i»hu,en,^ghti„gaduer 
.ea    lon,lon  s„„,ewhere  in    the  seventies,  Wer^  i„t' 
■"I'ted  hy  the  heroi,jc,  wl,o  drove    l«twee  ,' t^n,  i,f  ^     '■ 
-«™n  ««.,.>  and  received  the  shot«  in  i^^^ilr 

'lie  ,,e,t  youth  ,n  Arizona  preterred  to  l,«c  mv  onh-r 

72'^:;;'^  ;■  'T  't-^vf  "-^ '-  ""•■  ^'^--'-^0 

le        CO,  Id  "':*'  ,'^  ''"''"  «''"r  l'-'"*«.ound  f o  . 

me,  1  could  come  and  choose  for  nivself'     ii„ 
when  critidsu,  1„«  ^n  exhauste<,  T^L  ,,    .^i dT' 
fact  that  the  A..erican  Pnllnuu.  ca,.  ar,      „  ;  !l';     ' 
.  h^an^considerahiy  chea,„.r  than  g.e  s,>!.a.led  ^  ^  ] 
muitH  ,h  luxe  of  Eiirofuvui  railways.-  ' 

H  IS   i>erhaixs,  wortl,  noting,  that  the  (...".nfca-t  of  tl..-  ' 
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cand,  is  much  better  catered  for  in-  the  United'  States  ^ 
than  in  England.  His  cab  is  protected  both  overhead 
and  at  the  sides,  while  his  bull's-eye  window  permits 
him  to  Ipok  ahead  without  receiving  the  wind,ilust,  and 
snow  in  his  eyes.  The  curious  English  conservatism 
which,  apparently,  brieves  that^a  driver  will  do  his  work 
better  because  exposed  to  almost  the  full  violence  of  the 
elements  always  excites  a  very  natural  surprise  in  the  . 
American  visitor  to  our  shcrfljs.  '  - 

The  speed  of  American  trains  is  an  a  rule  slower  th^n  „ 
that  of   English  ones,  though  there  nre  some  brilliant 
exceptions    to   this  rule.     I  never  remember'  dawdling 
along  in  so  slow  ari(,l  apparently  purposeless  a  niaiiner 
as    in   crossing   the  arid    deserts  of    Arizona  — unless, 
indeed,  it  was  ifi  travelling  by  the  Manchester  and  Mil- 
ford  line  in  Wales.     The  train  oh  the  branch  bietween 
Raymohd  (a  starting-point  for  the  Yosemite)  and  the 
iiKAin    line  went  so  cannily  that  the  engine-driver  (an 
excellent  marksman)  shot  rabbits  from  tlie  engine;  while 
the     fireman     jumped    down,    picked    them    up,    and 
clambered  on  aguin  at  the  end  of  the  train.     Tlie  only 
time  the  train  had  t<o  be  stopped  for  him  wjus  wlien  tlie# 
engineer  had  a  successful  right  and  left,  the  victims  of 
which  expired   at  some  distsince    from   each  other.     It 
shcHild  be  said  that  there  wna  absolutely  no  reason  to   . 
liurry  on  this  trip,  as  we  had  "  lashins  "  of  time  to  spare 
for  our  connet 
were  all  nuich 


tion  jvt  the  junction,  and  the  passengei-s 
interested  in  the  sport. 


At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  the  trains  whicli  run 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  (90  miles)  in  two  houi-s, 
the  train  of  the  Reading  Hailway  tliat  makes  the  run 
of  55  miles  from  Camden  to  Atlantic  City  in  52  minutes. 
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'  7^u^T  Tt7  ^'*"'  Express  wl,ioh  runs  from  New 
York  to  Buffalo  (436J  „,iles)  at  the  rate  of  over  50 
nule«  an  hour,  ineluding  stops.  These,  however,  are 
exceptional,  and  the  traveller  may  find  that  t™i„s  known 
^  the    -Greased  Lightning,"  "Cannon  Ball,"  or  "G- 

hour,     i  he  possib.hty  of  speed  on  an  American  railway 
.8  shown  by  the  record  run  of  436i  miles  in  6?  houis 
made    on  the    New   York   Central    Railroad    I    mi 
(-  M2z  mdes  per  hour,  exclusive  of  stops),  and  hvthe 
■•"n  of  148  8  n,iles  in  IST  minutes,  n,ade  o,  the  .^e 
n..lway  m  1897.     The  longest  unbroken  runs  of  regUa 
tnuns  are  one  of  146  miles  on  th,  Chicago  Limited  train 
onthe  lennsylvania  route,  and  „„e  of  14^.  miles  by  the 
New  \„rk  Central  Railway  running  up  the  Hudson  to 
Albany      As  expe.-te  will   at  once  recognise, .  these  are 
feat«  winch  eon,pare  well  with  anything  done  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  .    .  '  •  . 

In  the  nmtter  of  accidents  the  comparison  with  Great 
Bnbini  ,s  n,.t  so  overwhelmingly  unfavourable  ,u,  is  some- 
tnnes  ""Ppased.     If,  indeed,  weacceptthe  figures  give,. 
■V  Muyimll  „r  his  "  Dictionary  of  Statistics,"  we  have 
to  adnut  that  the  proportion  of  accidenta  is  five  times 
greater  in  the  United  Sutes  than  in  the  United  King- 
dom.     I  he-statistics  collected  by  the  Railroad  Conm.L    • 
m.me,^  of  M,«s>ich„„ett.,,  however,  re.luee  this  ratio  to 

hZe^  ■  "rff  ''"'"  ""'"'^  "f  ""Iway  tmveUing  diffe,. 
hugely  n,  d.fl-erent  jiarts  of  the  country.     Thus  Mr  V 

!.  I)o,.ey  shows  ("'Knglish    and  Annuican    Uailways 
<  ompared    )  that  the  avemge  nun,l«,r  of  n.iles  a  pas- 

■«  •>«.S„,08,188,  wlule  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  num. 
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ber  is  only  172,965,362,  leaving  a  very  comfortable 
■  margin  of  over  300,000,000  miles.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever; it  cannot  l)e  denied  that  there  are  more  accidents 
in  American  railway  travelling  than  in  European,  and 
very  many  of  them  from  easily  preventable  causes. 
The  whole  spirit  of  the  American  continent  in  such 
matters  is  more  "  csisual  "  than  that  of  Europe  ;  the 
American  is  more  willing  to  "  chance  it ; "  the  p^ri- 
archal  regime  is  replaced  by  the  every-man-for-himself- 
and-tlevil-take-the-hindmost  system.  When  I  hired  a 
hoi-se  to  ride  up  a  somewhat  giddy  path  to  th^top  of  a 
mountain,  I  was  suj^plied  (without  warning)  with  ayoiing 
animal  that  had  just  arrived  from  the  breeding  farm  and 
had  never  even  seen  a  mountain.  Many  and  curious, 
when  I  regained  my  hotel,  were  the  enquiries  as  to  how 
he  had  beliaved  himself;  and  it  Was  n(^| thanks  to  them 
that  J  could  report  tliat,  though  rather  frisky  on  the^ 
road,  he  had  sobered  down  in  the  most  sagacious^  man- 
ner when  we  struck  tlie  narrow  upward  trail.  In 
America  the  railwiiy  passenger  has  to  look  out  for  him- 
self. There  is  no  checking  of  tickets  before  starting  to 
obviate  the  risk  of  beinj>  in  the  wrong  train.  There  is 
no  porter  to  carry^  the  traveller's  hand-baggage  and  see 
liim  comfortably  ensconced  in  the  right  carriage.  When 
the  train  does  start;  it  glides  away  silently  without  any 
warning  bell,  and  it  is  eiusy  for  an  inadvertent  traveller 
to  be  left  behind.  Even  in  large  and  important  stations 
there  is  often  no  clear  demarcation  between  the  plat- 
forujs  and'.t<S&'*)ii'i'>uJintint  way.  The  whole  floor  of  the 
stati<»r\^^«^^^ue  leveb  and  the  rails  are  flush  witii  the 
spot  fmiV'^Pmrh  you  clind)  into  the  car.  Overhe.ad 
bridges  or  subways  are  practically  unknown  ;  and  the 
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arriving  passenger  ha«  often  to  cross  several  lines  of  rails 
l)efore  reaehinff  shore      Thp  l«..^i  •        ■ 

«a%uarde,l.     liichan.  Grant  WInte  tells  L  he  saTdt 
tl.e  station  n.a.ter  at  asmall  waydde  station  in  Engtnd 
K  promos  of  an  overhead  footbridge-    "Al,    ,     ^'"^'^' 
>^u  h,.d  an  accident  throngh  son.S.  cro1   n«  t he'lir 
and  then  erected  that  ?  "     -.  Oh,  no,"  wa«  the  ^      .^  X' 

own  the   Mersey  on   one  of  .th«<e  absolutely  perfect 
autnmn.  days  the  very  n.en.ory  of  Which  is  a  co,ui  „  . 
joy     I  remarked  on  the  teauty  of  the  weather  t^ 
Amencjun  fellow-passenger.      He  replied,   half  in  ftT 

Yes,  tins  ,s  good  enough  for  England;  but  wait  t 
you  see  our  American  weather!  "    L  luck  wouM    ,a  e 
t,    t  wa«  ramn,g  heavily  when  we  stean.ed  up  New 
\o.k  harlKmr,and  the  fog,v,«  so  dense  that  we  eoiUd 
m.t  see  the  sUtue  .f  Literty  Knlightening  the  VV  ,r  d 
though  we  passed  clos,  under  it.     The  sa.ne  An  eri  a n 
passenger  ha,l  expatiated  to  me  duri.^  the  voyre  o 
the  ments  of  the  American  express  servTce.    "  yTXve 
no  trouble  w.th  ,».rte,.  and  cabs, ,«  in  the  Oltl  W,  rf™ 
.you  snnply  point  out  ypur  trunks  to  an  express  ag„t' 
K.ve  hun  your  ad.lress,  take  his  receipt,  and  yo  X  i 
prolyl,  y    find,  your   trunks    at    the    ho  „e   wh"    " 
amve.       We  n,ache.I  New  Vork  ona  Saturday        Z 
hdently  l,an,le.l  „ver  n,y  trunk  to  a  represent  ive"f 
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the Transfer  Company  alx)ut  9  A.M.,  hied  to  my  friend's 
house  in  Brooklyn,  and  saw  and  heard  nothing  more  of 
my  trunk  till  Monday  morning! 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  two  of  my  most  cherished 
beliefs  about  America  were  dissipated  almost  before  I 
set  foot  upon  her  free  and  sacred  soil !     It  is,  however, 
only  fair  to  say  that  if  I  had  assumed  these  experiences 
to  be  really  characteristic,  I  should  have  made  a  grievous 
mistake.     It   is    true    that   I  afterwards  experienced  a 
good  many  stormy  days  in  the  United  States,  and  found 
that  the  predominant  weather  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
was,  to  judge  from    my  apologetic  hosts,  the    "exce})- 
tional ; "  but  none  the  less  I  revelled  in  the  bright  blue, 
clear,  sunny  days  with  which  America  is  so  abundantly 
blessed,  and  came  to  sympathise  veiy  deeply  with  the 
depression  that  sometimes  overtakes  the  American  exile 
during  his  sojourn  on  our  fog-bound  coiists.     So,  too,  I 
found  the  express  system  on  the  whole  what  our  friend 
Artemus  Ward  calls  "a  sweet  l)oon."     Certainly  it  is 
JUS  a  rule  necessary,  in  starting  from  a  private  house,  to 
have  one's  luggage  ready  an  hour  or  so  before  one  starts 
one's  self,  and  this  is  hardly  so  convenient  jus  a  hansom 
with   you   inside  and   your  portmanteau  on  top ;   and 
it  is  also  true  that    there   is  Sometimes  (especially  in 
New   York)    a   certain    delay  in  the  delivery  of   (me's 
l)elongings.       In    nine    cases    out   of    ten,    however,    it 
was  a  great  relief  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of  taking 
your  luggjige  to  or   from  the  stjxtion,  and    feel   your- 
self  free  to  meet  it  at   your  own  time  and  will.      It 
was  not  often    tluit  I   wjis  reduced  to   such   straits    as 
on  one  occjusion  in   Brooklyn,  when,  at  the  bust  moment, 
I    liad  to  (charter  a  green-grocer's  van  juid  drive  (h)wn 
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The   check  system   on    the   railway   itself    deserve, 
alm<«t  unmmgated  praise,  and  only  i^eds  to  heTI 

ntter    who  t  r"  '"  '"■P^O'-enta  to   the   baggage 
master,  who   fastens  a  small   metal   disk    bearing  fL 

otnTrt:irrk'--4-^^^^^^^^ 

;~.res;:o.i,.,e  fofthe  U^gSZ^ "Ltlu 
•ec  aimed  l,y  presentation  of  the  duplicate  check      Thl 
y»tem  avouls  on  the  one  hand  the  chance  of  loss™ 
trouble  m  clain.ing  characteristic  of  the  Britfah  Zem 
and  on  the  other  the  waste  of  time  and  expense Tf  the 
Co„t,„     ,  ,  ,^,„„  „f  p^,,^^,,  tickets  '  On  a2^ 

at  h.8  destination  the  traveller  may  hurrv  to  hk  W 
without  a  moment's  delay,  after  handing  I  Ick  eithe 
-  to  the  hotel  porter  or  to  the  so^alled  t  Jsfer  at^t 
who  usually  p,^es  through  the  tn,in  as  it  r^hef  an 
"jrtant  station,  undertaking  the  delivery  Tt^nk^ 
an     giving  receipts  in  exchange  for  checks. 

eh  r'dl  ^f  "'''r''^'^  -  '-^fer  companies,  the 
chiet  duty  of  which  is  to  convey  luggage  from  tl* 
'Zf         residence  to  the  LilwayLtiS  fr  1    J^ 

On    „Tue!:r  ,  "'*':'"''"  "™'*''^  ^"''•''l  states. 
une  ot  the  most  characteristic  of  these  is  the  Adams 

Express  Company,  the  widely  known  name  of  whi^h  h" 

".■■gmated  a  popular  conundrum  with  the  quer7"  Whv 

r  '""  ""t'' '  "     '"""  ™'"P»»y  began'n  mO  with 
two  n,en,  a  bjiy,  „,„,  a  wheelUa.row  fnow  it  erni 
8,000  men  and  2,000  wagons,  ami  .-arries  pai^els  „v       - 
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25,000  miles  of  railway.     The  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company 
Express  operates  over  40,000  miles  of  railway. 

Coaching  in  America  is,  as  a  rule,  anything  hut  a 
pleasure.     It  is  true  that  the  chance  of  heing  held  up 
by  "  road  agents"  is  to-diiy  practically  non-existent,  and 
that  the  spectacle  of  a  crowd  of  yelling  Apaches  making 
a  stage-coach  the  pin-cushion  for  their  arrows  is  now  to 
be  seen  nowhere  but  in  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  show. 
But  the  roads  I     No  European  who  has  done  much  driv-\ 
ing  in  the  United  States  can  doubt  for  one  moment  that; 
the  required  Man  of  the  Hour  is' General  Wade.^     Even 
in  the  State  of  New  York  I  have  been  in  a  stage  tliiit 
was  temporarily  checked  by  a  hole  two  feet  deep  hi  the 
centre  of  the  road,  and  that  had  to  be  emptied  and  held 
up  while  pjissing  another  part  of  the  same  road.     In  Vir- 
ginia I  drove  over  a  road,  leading  to  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented resorts  of  the  State,  which  it  is  simple  truth  to 
state  offered  worse  going  than  any  ordinary  ploughed 
field.     The  wheels  were  often  almost  entirely  submerged 
in  liquid  mud,  and  it  is  still  a  mystery  to  me  how  the 
tackle  held  together.     To  be  jolted  off  one's  seat  so  Vio- 
lently as  to  strike  the   top  of  the  carriage  Wiis  not  a 
unique  experience.     Nor  was  the  spending  of  ten  houi-s 
in  making  thirty  miles  with  four  horses.     In  the  Yellow- 
stone one  of  the  coaches  of  our  party  settled  down  in 
the  midst  of  a  slough  of  despond  on  the  highway,  from 
which  it  was  finally  extricated  backwards  hy  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  twelve  horses  borrowed  from  tlie  other 
coaches.      Misery   makes  strange   bedfellows,  and   the 
ingredients  of  a  Christnuvs  pudding  are  not  more  thor- 

'  "  Had  you  seen  but  tliese  roads  before  tbey  were  made, 
Yon  wonld  hold  up  your  hands  and  bless  General  Wade." 
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oughly  shaken  together  or  more  inextricably  mingled 
than  «tage-coach  passengers  in  America  are  apt  to  be. 
Ihe  difficulties  of  the  roads  have  developed  the  skill 
courage,  and  readiness  of   the  stage-coach  men  to  an 
extraordmary  degree,  and  I  have  never  seen  bolder  or 
more  dexterous  driving  than  when   California  Bill  or 
Colorado  Jack  rushed  his  team  of  four  young  horses 
down  the  breakneck  slopes  of  these  temke  highways. 
After  one    particularly  hair-raising  ^^HLthe  driver 
condescended  to  explain  that  he  was  jfi^^mme  down 
more  slowly,  lest  the  hind  wheels  '^^3^1  on  the 
smooth  rocky  outcrop  in  the  road  am|^^phe  vehicle 
sideways  into  the  abyss.     Iij  coming  out  6f  the  Yosemite 
^^wing  to  some  disturbance  of  the  ordinarv  traffic  arrange- 
ments our  coach  met  the  incoming  stage  at  a  part  of  the 
road  so  narrow  that  it  seemed  al^solutely  impossible  for 
the  two  to  piuss  each  other.     On  the  one  side  w.xh  a 
yawning  precipice,  on  the  otijer  the  mountain  rose  steeply 
■    from  the  roadside.    The  off-w};eels  of  the  incoming  coach 
were  tilted  up  on  the  hillside  iis  far  as  they  could  be 
:   without  an  upset.     In  vain  ;  our  hubs  still  locked      We 
were  then  allowed  to  dismount.     Our  coach  was  backed' ' 
1^,  down  for  fifty  yards  or  so.     Small  heaps  of  stones  wer^ 
i^vpiled  opposite  the  hul>s  of  the  stationaiy  coach.     Our 
driver  whipped  his  horses  to  a  gallop,  ran  his  near-wheels 
over  these  stones  sa  that  their  huljs  were  raised  above 
those  of  the  near-wheels  of  the  other  coach,  and  success- 
fully made  the  darenlevil  passage,  in  which  he  had  not 
more  than  a  couple  of  inches'  margin  to  save  him  from 
precipitation  into   eternity.     I   hardly  knew  -which    to 
admire  most  -  tlie  ingenuity  which  thus  made  good  in 
altitude  what  it  lacked  in  latitude,  or  the  phlegm  with 
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which  the  accupante  of  the  other  coach  retamed  their 
seats  throughout  the  entire  episode. 

The  Englishman  arriving  in  Boston,  say  in  the  middle 
of  the  lovely  autumnal  weather  of  November,  will  be 
surprised  to  find  a  host  of  workmen  in  the  Commoii 
and  Public  Garden  busily  engaged  in  laying  down 
niiles  'of  portable  "  plank  paths  "■-or  "  board  walks,"  ele- 
vated three  or  four  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground. ' 
A  little  later,  when  the  snowy  season  h^  well  set  in,  he 
will  discover  the  .usefulness  of  these  apparently  super- 
Ihious  planks  ;  and  he  will  hardly  be  astonished  to  learn 
that  the  whole  of  tlie  Northern  States  are  covered  in 
winter  with  a  netwt)rk  of  similar  paths.  These  gang- 
ways are  made  in  sections  and  numl)ered,  so  thijit  when 
they  are  withdrawn  from  tlieir  summer  seclvision  they  . 
can  be  laid  down  with  great  precision  and  expedition. 
No  statistician,  so  far  jus  I  kiiow,  has  calculated  the 
total  length  of  the  plank  paths  of  ay  American  winter ; 
but  I  have  nofltlie  least  doubt  that  they  would  reach 
from  the  earth  to  the  moon,  if  not  to  one  of  the  planets. 

The  river  and  lake  steandK)at«  of  the  United 
States  are  on  the  average  distinctly  better  than  any  I 
am  acquainted  with  elsewhere.  The  much- vaunted 
splendouis  of  •such  Scottish  boats  Jis  the  "Itma"  and 
"Cohimba"  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  tlie  wonderful  vessels  of  the  lint  plying  from  New 
York  to  Fall  liiver.'  These  steamei-s  deserve  the' name 
of  lh)ating  hotel ^ffl^  palace  mudi.  more  tiian  even  the  > 
finest  ocean-liner,  ])ecaua#  to  their  sum[)tuous  apj)oint- 
ments  they  add  tlie  fact  that  tliey  are,  except  under 
very  occasional  circumst^ces,  Jloathu/  palaces  and  not 
rediny  or  toaiimg  ones.     The  only  hotel  to  which  I  can 
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who  officiate  as  waitei"«  and  are  said  to  be  often  college 
students  tiwning  an  honest  summer  penny,  and  the 
frei^uent  presence  in  the  bill  of  fare  01  the  Coregonus 
-clupeiformis^    or   Lake  Superior  whitefish,    one    of    the 

.  most  toothsome  morsels  of  the  deep.     Most  of  the  other 
steamboat  lines    by   which  I -travelled   in   the    United/ 
States  and  X^ana.da  seemecj  to  me  Jis  good  as  could  be 

,  expected  luider  the  circumstances.  ^There  is,  however, 
certaiiily  room  for  improvement  in  some  of  the  boats 
yhich  ply  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Aliuska  service 
will  {)robably  grow  steatlily  Ixitter  witli  the  growing  rush 
of  tourists.  ^:«  ^ 

Another  wonderful  instance  of  liritish  conservatism  is 
tlie  way  in  which  we  hi^e  stuck  .to  the  horroi-s  of  our 
own  ferry-lM)at  system  Ipng  after  America  has  shown  us 
the  way  to  cioss  a  ferry yomf(fwtal)ly.  It  is  true  that  the 
Americuui  steam  ferry-boats  are  m)t  so  grac^ul  as  oui"s, 
looking  sis  they  do  like  NoalTs  arks  or  floating  houses, 
and  iKiing  })ropelled  by  the  ^rotes(pie  daddy-long-leg- 
hke  arrangement  of  the  wjjdking-lK'am  engine,  rhey 
are,  however,  far  more  suitanle  for  their  jMirposc.  Tiie 
steamer  as  originally  developed  was,  I  take  it,  intcmjed 
for  long  (or  at  any  rate  longish)  voyages,  and  was  built 
ius  far  as  possible  on  the  lines  o^  a  sailing-vessel.  Tlie' 
conservative  John  Bull  never  thought  of  modifying  this 
shape,  even  when  he  adopted  tke  »teand)oat  for  ferries 

'HUch  as/that  across  tjiie  Mei-st'y  from  Liverpool  to  liirk- 
enlieail.  lie  still  retained  the  sea-going  form,  and  pas- 
sengt^I^  had  either  to  remain  on  a  lofty  deck,  exposed  lo 
th«  f»lll   fury   of  the   elements,  or  dive  down   into   the 


stii|^'  deptns  of  an  unattnmtive  cabin.     As  soon,  how- 
ever,; aw  Brother  Jonathan's  keen  brain  liad  to  concern 
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The  transition  from  travelhng  faciUties  to  the  tele- 
graphic Ind  p<!!ltiiir  services  is  naturah  The  telegraphs 
of  the  Uriited  States  are  not  in  the  hands  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment^ but  arg^  c6ntr6lled  by  private  companies,  of  , 
which  the  Western  Union,  with  its  headquarters  in  New 
York,  is  facile  prmceps.  This  company  possesses  tlie 
largest  telegraplf  system  in  the  world,  having  21,000 
offices  and  750,000  miles  of  wire.  It  also.lefiises  or  uses 
.  seven  Atlantic  cables.  In  this,  however,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  size  does  no.t  necessarily  connote  quality. 
My  experiences  may  (like  the- weather)  have  been  excep- 
tional, and  the  attempt  to  judge  of  this  Hercujes  by  the 
foot  I  saw  may  be  wide  of  .the  niiirk  ;  but  here*  are 
three  instances  which  arf^at  any  rate  suspicious  :, 

I  was  living  at  Germantown,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphja, 
and  left  one  day  about  2  P.M.  for  the  city',  intending  to 
return  for  dinner.  On'  the  way,  however,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  dine  in  town  and  go  to  the  theatre,  and  inu'ne- 
diately  on  my  arrival  /it  liroa(Wtreet  sbition  (about 
2.15  P.M.)  telegrlphed  back  to  this  effect.  When  I 
reached  the  house  again  near  midnight,  I  found  the 
messenger  with  my  telegram  ringing  the  bell !  Ag^iin, 
a  friend  of  mine  in  Philadelphia  sent  a  telegram  to  me 
one  afternrtiffi  about  a  meeting  in  the  evening  ;  it  reached 
me  in  (»ermanto\vn,  at  a  distance  of  al)out  live  miles,  at 
S  o'clock  the  following  morning.  Again,  I  left  Salis- 
bury (N.C.)  one  morning  al)Out  9  A.M.  for  Asheville, 
Jiaving  previously  telegraplied  to  the  baggage-nuuster  at 
the  latter  place  about  a  trunk  of  mine  in  his  care.  My 
train  reached  Asheville  about  5  orO  P.M.  I  went  U>  the 
baggage.-master,  but  found  lie  had  not  received  my  wire. 
While  1  .was  talking  to  liiuj,  one  of  the  tmin-men  entered 
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an.I  ha«d«i  it  to.J.im.     It  ka,i,  apparently,  heen  >ent  hy 
/««,,.«.«.  trains  n^hu-h  I  Aa/L^./flK  '    Tl,     tele 

'li.e  po»tai  service  also  .,tr„ek  ,„e  ,«  o„  tl,e  whole  less 
I..cm,,t  ancUceurate  tr,a„  that  of  (ireat  liritd  T  o' 
comparative  infreniimir.,.«f  I-  II  •         "'^i-*""-     Hie 

eerttinlv  "^^"/""/"^^"^"^^^  «*  ^^^^^^  equipped  postHDfficen.  is 
ceitamly   an   inconvenience.      There    ifp     l^ff.   1      ^ 
enough.  a„.,  the  eo,-„,„o„est  .Ur^l^Z  "^^l 
every  ,„,g^to..e  (and  of  tl,e.se  therein  ao  l.aek  )  o  e!o 

vt      to  -lir.?  r  "™"'™  "  '""-T-'Oe.-,  orson,eti,„es 

■Y  1    orchil  /rp'"'  f'"""  "'■  P"^**'-"-"'  ">^  ^«- 
loiKei  orPl„ladel,,hian  has   to  go  a'  distance  which  ; 

.    I-.Hloner    or    (Jl,„g„we,.ian    w.udd    think    ditSv 

xeess.ve      ,t  appea.  fron,  an'  official  tahlc  pre  C  ^ 

ve  „„b,de  the  free  del.very  service,  an,l  have  to  call  at 
the  p,«tH,ft,cc  for  their  letter.     ()„  iUe  other  I,..,,!  1. 
".™nge,nent,  ^  the  thief  p.«t.,,iicv.s  1  v"^    3-^ 
™l  the  s„b,  .visions,  are  nu.nerous  enough  to  ,  r  vent 
1.     t<'.W.ns  delays  of  the  oiliees  on   the"  con  tine:,? ' 

i'   t     f-  K  i'Ln7"-^The"'  '^"   W  "^"^-^  '^^'^     ' 
Kf.,„„  ••  ,''''""•     •"»    eonveniAt  "s|«eial   delivery 

r     r,  „i  • '/■""'^  ™""<-  "  '''"^■' '''  «"".ediate  .leliv' 
',    l>ysi>ec,al  messenger.     The  tendency ifcfr  the  esfih- 

"Ze      "    ;;'t™''™-^'-     ^>""ris-.n,ailed."not 
postpaid      w  .uxiMudud  into  a  "  postal- 
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Giird."  The  stranger  on  arrival  at  W^w  York  will 
Ixj  anuised  to  s(^e'tlie  ponfiding  way  m  which  news- 
paper or  book  packets,  '  too  largeMor  t^e  orifice,  are 
placed  on  tjie  top  of  the  street ^Jetter-bo.^fe  (afliji^'d  bo 
lamp-posts),  and,  will  diQ^btless  be  led  td|^j)ecula^<im 
the  , different  ws|vs  and.- instinct  of  the.  stre'i^fc  Arali||tj^ 
p]ngland  and  Aij^^a.  A  second  reflecty)B^|^ill  8ug^,e^| 
to  him  the  sup^iii'#tability  oM|e  kgw  .YoitoclimatilJ^i 


(^n  what  day  M^Bi^pl^nd^dj 
printed  niatter -^1111:^)^^  " 


a  postal  packet  of 

certrtfejty  that  it 

t>^|il'ljya  dehige 


m 


Hi 
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wonld  not  be  retttkje^  B63 
.,  ofviiin?       «      ^,*^C^5\^v^^q*jH^rMif,^^ 

No  remark%on' 'tn€Jtl|^^jr)li^^fe^^^^  the  Anjer- 

in  telegraph!^  poi^pj  ^!^tii4s-  \yo\iM.  be  fair' if  unay- 
mmjiied  by  a  trlJmte'^thev^Yiderful  develo[)ment  of 
iiS|of  th|&,telei)ho||e'.  New  Y6rk  has  (or  liad  very 
. r0i^ntl}%^io^  than,  tvq^.  4is  nian;y'  snlvscribei-s  to  the 
telephdn^^KcJiiiqg^s^  aJ*|Ivondo,n,  and  some  American 
towns  ^)|(\sstli|^^  for  every  twei^>ty  inluibitants, 

while  tl|e  rati<^ffl^th6  British  metropolis  Ls  1:  3,000.  In  ' 
J1891  tli(|  MnifeedV'ites  contained  240,000  miles  (»f  tele- 
phone \fires, -used,' by  over -200,009  regulai*  suUsoribers. 
In  181^^t%|Jnited  Kingdom  hadabont  100,000  miles  of 
wire.  ,The  Metrftpolitan  telei)h()ne  in  >re\v  York  alone 
has  80,000  liiiles  df  subterranean  wire  and  ab()Ut  9,000 
stations.  ,  /FIiq  '-0^^  S witCh-board  at  its  hbadc^uartei-s  is 
250  feet  long,  and  accommodates  the  lines  of  (|,000  sul>- 
scribei-s.  So#q  sukscribei-s,  call  for  connection  /)ver  a 
hundred  times'^,  day,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
girls  are  reipiired  to  answer  the  calls.  ,  -A 

The  generalisations   made  in  travellers'  bonks  almut 
the    hotels    of    Amefitvi   seem,  to  9^.  u*>    fallacious    uti 
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^  he-be     „ft'  I'-'t""'  '""^"^  '  ^'^y'"'  "*  -e- 
•o,^t    nH      ^        •    ""'  '"  ""^  ™'-W'  "then,  about 

tee.i  slulli,,,^  ;„,.',„  '"  '  '*'"  '<"•  ""^te^"  to  seven- 
hy  the  swellest  Eu,.„„«„,  l,„t 'm  '  *"  "  <l'«h.ine,l  eve,, 
turnery  or  a  .shilling  f  r  1,' jhte      rf  '""  ^""^  '"'•  ■^'■■'- 

owing  to  the  w,.tef„l  pn,  ,1^0  ,  ,^f    t  "  '""""" 

tendeney  to   have  .J4.2Z:^^Z7'""""'^l'!'' 

<-"nti„e„taW«W,  ,,.„;,  ,"'•  ''    ''",  '°  '■«»»»  why  the 

with  the  A„,e,.ie    ,r  r';;,.";;:;; "  ri  ■-  '"'■"""- 

-."..uhe^,.,on,.e..ah,;;;;:::iriM':;r^^^ 
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To  prepare  five  times  the  quantity  that  will  he  called  for 
or  consumed  is  to  confess  a  lack  of  all  artistic  perception 
of  the  relations  of  means  and  end.  The  man  who  gloats 
over  a  list  of  fifty  possihle  dishes  is  not  at  all  the  kind 
of  customer  who  deserves  encouragement.  The  service 
would  also  be  improved  if  the  waiters  had  not  to  carry  ' 
in  their  heads  the  heterogeneous  orders  of  six  or  eight 
peo[)le,  each  selecting  a  dozen  different  meats,  vegetables^--^ 
and  condiments.  The  European  or  a  la  carte  system  is 
hecoming  more  and  more  connnon  in  the  larger  cities, 
and  many  houses  offer  their  patrons  a  choice  of  the  two 
plans ;  but  the  fixed-price  system  is  almost  universal  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  country  districts*  Tn  houses  on 
tlie  American  system  the  price  generally  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  stj'lo  of  rooiii  selected;  but  most  of  the  in- 
convenience of  a  bedchamber  near  the  top  of  tlie  liouse 
is  obviated  by  the  univei"sal  service  of  easy-running 
"elevators''  or  lifts,  '(liy  the  way,  the  persistent  man- 
ner in  which  the  elevators  are  used  on  all  occasi<^iYs  Is 
often  anuising.  An  American  lady  who  luus  some  twenty 
sliallow  steps  to  descend  to  the  ground  floor  will  rather 
wait  patiently  five  minutes  for  the  elevator  than  walk 
downstairs.) 

Many  of  the  large  American  hotels  havt;  defects  fltfn- 
ilar  to'  those  with  which  we  are  fanuliar  in  tli^ir  Kuro- 
iVan  prototypes.  They  have  the  same,  if  not  an  Exag- 
gerated, gorgeousness  of  bad  taste,  the  same  pletliora  of 
ostentatious  "luxuries'"  that  add  nothing  to  the  real 
comfort  of  the  man  of  refinement,  the  same  pier  crliusses 
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trusive    decencies    of    life,    which  so   ot^^r~^~^, 
distinction    between    the    niodest   home   of    a   private 
gen  lenian  and  tlie  pahice  of  the  travelling  public.     In- 
deed, It  might  truthfully  be  said  that,  ..  tL  Me,  the 
passion    for   .how   is  more    rampant   among   American 
otel-keepei.  than  elsewhere.     They  are  apt  to  be  more 
anxious    to   have   all  the   latest  '' improve.iients  "  and 
inventions  than  to  ensure  the  smooth  and  e.usy  running 
of  what  they  already  have.     You  will  find  a  huge  "  tel 
eseme      or  indicator  in  your   bedroom,  on   the  rim  of 
which  are  inscribed  about  one  hundred  different  objecte 
tliat  a  traveller  may  conceivably  be  supposed  to  want  • 
>ut  you  may  set   the  pointer  in  vain  for  your  modest 
emonade  or  wait  luilf  an  hour  before  the  waiter  answeis 
Ins  complicated  electric  call.     The  service  is  sometimes 
ve.y  poor  even  in  the  most  pretentious  establishments.  %j 

On  the   otl.er  hand,  I    never  saw  better  service  irr  my  ^^ 

liteti^an   that  of  the  neat  and  refined  white-clad  maid- 
ens   1,1    the  summer  hotels  of   the    White    Mountains, 
who  would  take  the  ordei.  of  half-a-dozen  pei^ons  foi- 
ha If  a  <lo.en  diflferent  disiies  each,  and  execute  them  with- 
ont  a  mistaker    It  is  said  that  many  of  these  waitresses 
are  CO  lege-girls  or  .ven  school-mistresses,  and  certainly 
their  ladylike  appearance  and  demeanour  and  the  intel- 
ligent   look    behind    their    not    infre<iuent    spectacles 
tTril  V'"^'^"!f -'^"^  ,,sertio„.     It  gave   <me    a  positive 
th  111  to  see  the  margin  of  one's  soui>-phite  embraced  by 
a  delicate  little  pink-and-white  thumb  that  might  havi 
belonged  to   Hebe  liei>.elf,  instead  of  tiie  rawly  red  or 
dumsilygh,v^  intruder  tiiat  we  are  all  too  familiar  ' 

with.     Ihe  ^^tiJlg  of   1^  coloured  gentleman  is  also 
pleiusant  „i  ,ts  ^v4'  to.yJ|„,  do  n<,t  .hMnand  the  epis- 
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copal  bearing  of  the  best  EiigHsh  hut^L^j|^|he,,snuUng 
darkey  takes  a  pei-sonal  interest  ^^^/SSBBH^i't,  may..  * 
possibly  enquire  wliether  you  ha^^^^H^our  liking, 
is  indefatigal>le  in  ministering  td^^ymir  wants,  shdes  and  . 
shuffles  around  with  a  never-faiitrig  bonhomie,  doef^eyery- 
thing   witli    a   cliaracteristic    flojirisli,   and   in  his  neat 
little    white   jacket   often   presents,  a   most    i^||ipilfS% 
cleanliness  ofyispect  as  <*)mpared  with  tlie  greasy  sec-  ♦ 
ond-hand  dress  coats  of}jtiyfe   European  waiter. 

As   a  matter   of  fiitlEfeo  much   latitude    is    usually 
allowed  for  each  ineal  p^reakfiist  from  8  to  11,  dinner 
from  12  to  3,  and  s^^)"  that  it  is  seldom  really  diffi-      . 
cult  to  get  some thin^vto; eat  at  an  American  hotel  when 
one  isiiungry.     At  solne  hotels,  however,  the  rule*  are 
very  'strict,  and  no'thing  is  slitved  out  of  meal  hours. 
At  Newport   I   came  in  one   Sunday  evening  ah^ut  8 
o'clock,  and  .found  that  supper  was  over.     The  manager 
actually  allowed  me  .^o  leave  ^a  hotel  at  once  (whic, 
I  did)  rather  than  giV'e  me  anytlii|jg'  to  eat.     Tlxe-ciise 
is  still  more  absurd  wiien  one  arrives  by  train,  having  ' 
had   no  chance  of  a  S(piare  meal  all  day,  amVsds  coolly 
expected  to  go  to  bed  hungry  !     The  gemii^S  d'|niocrat,    ^■ 
however,    may    take    what  comf(U-|^e    eift!|    from-  the      i 
tliouglit  tliat  this  state  of  affaii-s  is  S|fe  to'^ie  independ- 
ence of  the  American  servants,  who  have  tl>eir  regulaii 
] lours  and  refuse  to.j^ork  beyond  t]^^^,         '        #      " 
Tlie  lack  of  smoking-rooms  is  a  disl^nct  weafe  JiAit  ^i.- 
in- American  hoteki;     One  may  smoke>in  tlie  large  jgdj^^v 
lie  office,  often   crowf^ed  with   loungeis'^iot  i^dkent  in    ^ 
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m  ple^ant,  .ucotine.wreatl,e7^ri„ging,  w"i;;;;;^ 

want  ,t,  for  a  wluskey-ancUocIa  or  a  cup  of  coffee.    V 

Amencan  l,otels,  even  wl.en  otherwise  good,  are  ap^ 

to    «  „„.,er  than  European  ones. .  The  sfrvant^ Iwe 

Me  Klea  of  s.lencc  over  their  work,-  and  the  early  morn! 

■     .ng  chan,bern,auls,  crow  to  one  ai.other  in  a  way  that  is 

very  destrncfvc  of  one's  .natntinal  shnnhc,..'^    1   e 

hour  oftlie  day  or  mght,  an.l  the  tinkle,  tinkle  tinkle 
o  the..ce-p.toher  in  the  corridor  heco.e  ^Z^ 
nauseous  when  one  ™nts  to  go  to  sleej!.  The  in,  n,ef 
able  electro  hells,  always  n,ore  or  less  on  tl>  g"!.'; 
another  aucRtOry  nuisance.  ^  ' 

hotJk"!';  r  '7>T  """.!"''''"""  "f  defects  in  An.erioan 

ecoml^B^    ■       "  TT^  """  "'^'  '="'"f"rtaUe  little 
1      -       m'       "^-   "^'  -'^|*^«it    Britain    are    Dractic-.Uv 
unknown  |Lt,,eVnited  8\.tes.     The  second!^  «s  W 
tl.ere  are-nl^,  the  ^an.e  lines  as  the  best  ones;  hu 

i:  .,    ,^         IV^  '  "^^^  "^*  so  clean;, the  tahlo 

-.linen  ,s  soded  ;  the  Ml|ar  bowls  are  left  exp,sed  t,       . 

ne«  of  the  other  guesto  are  apt  U,  include  a  n.«,t  s,„«r- 
fluous  proportion  of  tobacco^hewing,  expectorating  tu, 
#«n  and  nn,«han,ed  use  of  the  toothpick,  and  o  1« 
ttle  an,en,t,e.s  that  probably  inflict  „,ore  tortur  o, 
l.«se  who  are  not  ^  to  then,  than  would  dec  rous 
breaches  of  tlie  l)ecal<;gue.  "<-toiou8 

ten  that  the  mp,d  process  of  cl,augc  that  is  so  chamc- 
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teristic  of  America  operates  in  this  sphere  with  especial 
force.  This  is  at  work  a  distinct  tendency  to  suljstitute 
the  subdued  for  the  gaudy,  the  refined  for  the  meretri- 
cious, the  quiet  for  the  loud  ;  and  even  now  the  cultured 
American  who  knows  his  monde  may  spend  a  great  part 
of  his  time  in  hotels  without  conspicuoi^sly  lowering  the 
tone  of  his  environment.      ( 

The  prevalent  idea  that  tlie  American  hotel  clerk  is 
a  mannerless   despot  is,  me  judice,    rather  too   severe. 
He  is  certainly  apt  to  l)e  rather  curt  in  liis   replies  and 
ungenialin  his  manner;  but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  one  reflects  under  what  a  fire  of  questions  lie 
Stands  all  day  long  and  from  week  to  week  ;  and,  besides, 
lie  does  generally  give  the  information  tliat  is  wanted. 
'J'hat   he   sliould  wear   diamond  studs  and    dress   gor- 
geously is  not  uiuiatural  when  one  considers  the  social 
stratum  from  which  he  is  drawn.     Do  notour  very  cooks 
the  same  as  far  as  they  can  ?     That  he  sliould  somewhat 
magnify  the  importanc^ie  of  his  office  is  likewise  explica- 
ble ;  <*iiid,  after  all,  how  many  human  beings  have  greater 
power  over  the  actual  pei-sonal  comforts  of  the  fraction 
of  the   world  they  come    into  contact  with?       I   can, 
however,  truthfully  boiist  that  I  met  hotel  clerks  who,  in 
moments  of  relief  from  pressure,  treated  me  almost  ius 
an  equal,  and  one  or  two  who  seemed  actually  dia^^osed 
to  look   on  me  as   a  friend.     I  certainly  never  encoun- 
tered any  actual  rudeness  from  the  American  hotel  clerk 
such  as  I  have  experienced  from  the  pert  young  ladies 
who  sometimes  fill  his  place  in  England ;  and  in  the  less 
frequented  resorts  he  sometimes  took  a  good  deal  of  trou- 
ble to  put  the  stranger  in  the  way  to  do  his  Imsiness 
speedily  and  comfortably.     His  omniscience  is  great,  but 
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not  80  phenomenal  a.s  I  expected  ;  I  p«,ed  him  more  th-,n 
once  w.th  ,,„e3tions  about  hi.  abode  which,  it  eemed  to 
me,  every  „,telligent  citizen  should  have  ll„  aWe  ^ 
answer  eas.ly. .  I„  his  „«,t  characteristic  developlCu 
the  American  hotel  clerk  is  an  urbane  living     ncvct 

mulp^.at,on  table,  and  as  tirclesa  as  a  Corliss  engine 
T.avellers  t«les   a^  to  the  system  „f    "  tipnin/^'  i! 

ta.  f,on,  the  mdignant  liriton's  insertion,  b,4ed  probv 
bly  upon  one  flagrant  instance  in  New  York  th  t    ?m  . 
^n  tunes  w„.e  than  in  England  and  tan^trto  ^ 
liery  w.th   violence,     ,b  from  the  patriotic  American's 
assurance  that  "  The  thing,  sir,  is  absolutely  unk", 
our   .-ee  and  enlightened  country;  no  American    I 
would  demean  hi„,self  to  accept  a  gratuity."     ll   X 

TrkC  ptilnnT"'".™"''"""   '"  '^-'""'  New 

noTrt    '    H  ,'nP''''''''''''^'^''8^^-     A  dollar  goes 

no  ta  ther  than  a  shilhng.     Moreover,  the  gratuitv  is 
usually  g,ven  in  the  form  „f .  refreshes  "from  ! "      '  „ 

evaded.     Miss  Hates,  a  very  friendly  writer  on  America 
rep»  s  various  unpleasantnesses  thafshe  receive" P" 
ntipped  waitei.,  and  tells  of  an  American  who  Znd 

ifcarrie     to  I  "''"''  °'  "*^  ##'  °*  "PP'"?    ' 

.seamed  to  more  extremes  in  New  ^Cgi*  than  in  any 

ti  ropean  city  I  know  of.     Thu.the  di^J  f,„.  Z^  .   - 
(already   sufficiently   high)    is    7|,^.,    hut^tbc   opei.to      ' 
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expects  2jti  morefor  himself.  One  bail)er  with  wliom 
I  talked  on  the  subject  openly  avowed  tiiat  he  consid(;red 
liimself  wronged  if  he  did  not  gt^t  his  fee,  and  retJounted 
the   various  dt3vices   ht^  and    his  "fellows    practised    to 


extract    <"■ 


ratiijties    from  .the  iinwillintr.'  ^  As 


one 


nWr( 


es. 
West  or  South  the  system  of  tipj)ing  seems  to  fall  nwre 
and  more  into  al)eyanc;e,  though  it  tvill  always  he  found, 
a  useful  smoother  of  the  way.     In  California,-  so  Jar  as 
J  could  judge,  it  was  almost  entirely  Unknown,  and  the 
Californian  hotels  are  among  tlm  best  in  the  Union....      ' . 
Among  the  lessons  which  English  and  other  European \ 
hotels  miglit  liearn  from  American  hotels  may  he  luimed 
the  following :  '  ,  . 

,    1.    The  combination  of  the  present  ^/  la  cnrte  system 
with  the  inclusive  or  American  system,  by  which  those 
wlio  don't  want  the  troubh'  of  ordering  tlicii^repasts  may 
be  sure  of  linding  meals,  with   a  r<'ilso)>al)i('   bititude  of 
choice  in  time   and  faiv,  ready  when    desired.     It  is  a 
sensible  comfort  to  know  beforehand  ('xactly,  oi'  almost?,' 
exactly,  nvhat  One's  hoteU>x[H'ns('s  will  amojiiit  to. 
"2.    The  abolitiilji  of  the  chiiige  for  attendance. 
'5.    A,  greater  variety  of  dishes  tlian   is  usually, ofTtMcd' 
in  any  except  our  very  largest  hotels.     This4  is  asiit'ciiill^  • 
to  bt!  desij-ed  at  bieakfatit.     VV|Uliout  going  to  t|ie  Auj^lL 
Wli  extreme  of  lift>\()i' ^  lu/fPlrecl  dishes  to  choose  'iMm, 
s(»me  intermedial!  i)(Lii-t)i,short  of  the  Scylla  of  sole  and 
the  Charybdis  of  ham  and   eggs  might  surely  1k(  found. 
There   is    probably   more   pig-lu!aded   conservatism    than 
justified    fear    of    expense   in    the    ndui-tance    to    follow 
this    most    excellent    "American    lead."       The .  Kritish 
tourist  in  the  I'liited  StatJ^s  takes  so  kindly  to  the  pre-* 
liminary    fr^iit    andceical    dishes  of    America  that    he 
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the,  therapeutic  a^phances  phiy  hut  a  subdued  ohhligato 
to  the  dtiily  j-ound  of  amusements.^    The  same  spirit  of 
camaradeiife,generally  rules  at  both;  botli  have,  tlie  same 
regular  meal-houi-s,  at  which  almost  as  little  drinking  is 
seen  at  the  one  .'is   the  other ;  both  have  their  evening 
entertainments '  got  up  {r/otten  up,  our  American  cousins 
say,  with  a  .delightfully  old  fashioned  flavour)  by  the 
enterprise  of  the  hiost  active  guests.     The  hydropathists 
liave  to  go  to  bed  a  little  sooner,  and  nuist  walk  to  the 
neighbouring  village  if  they  wish  a  bar-room  ;  but  on  the 
whole  their  scheme  of  life  is  much  the  same.     Whether 
it  is  due  to  tlie  American  temperament  or  the  American 
weather,  the  [)alm  for  brightness,  vivacity,  variety,  and 
[)ictui-eHqueness   must   be  adjudged   to   the   hotel.     For 
those  who  are  young  enough  to  "stand  the  ra(^ket,"  no 
form  of  social  gaiety  can  be  foulid  more  amusing  than 
a  short  sojourn  at  a  popular  summer  hotel  among  the 
mountjiins   or  by  the   sea,   with   it«  constant  round  of 
driv«'s,    rides,    tennis   and  golf    mat(;hes,  picnics,   ''ger- 
my^ns,"  batiiing,  iKjating,  and  loafing,  all  permeated  by 
Hirtation  of  the  most  audacious  and  innocent  description. 
The  f(K',us  of  tli.«'  whoh'  carnival  is  found  in  tlie  ''  pia/za  " 
or  vcnlnda,  and  no  prettier  sight  in  its  way  can  })e  imag- 
ined,than  the  groups  and  rows  of  "rockers  "  and  wi(;ker 
(•haii-s,  eac1»()('cu[)ied  \)y  a  lithe  young  girl  in  a  summer 
frock,  or  lier  atldetic  admirer  in  his  tennis  flannels. 

The  cnonnous  extent  'of  the  summer  exodus  to  the 
mountains  and  tlie  sejis  in  America  is  overwhVhning  ; 
and  a  j)opulation  of  Hixty-Hve  milHons  does  not  seem  a 
bit  too  much  to  account  for  it.  I  used  to  think  that 
alK)ut  all  the  Ameri(!ans  who  cottld  affonl  t<^)  tmvel  came 
to  Europe.     But  the  4'"^'^'^^^"  t<^ui'i»^  hi  Europe  are, 
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after  all,^  but  a  drop  in  tlie  bucket  compared  witb  fl. 
oceauH  of .unnuer'and  winter  visito.  to    thl   1  dh^^ 
tliicks  and  iloriil'i    Xf..„:.„i     o     ■  AaiKjn- 

Maine    tlJr         u         .        ^'"''"8"  '""'  "'^  ««>»*  of 
i.enox,   Bar  Harbor  an<i    California,    Wliite    Sul„l,„r 
Spn„g«  an..  tl,e  Minnesota  Lakes,  Sa.u'toga  a^^  ufoS 
ihe   ihousand    Isles  and  Martha's   Vineyard    nT      ' 
and  Trenton  Falls,  Old  Point  Con,f  r   S  ^shS 

S,  J:  "n";"'""'  *'-^--"te,  Alaska  and  t  e       t 
'Springs  of  Arkansas.     And  evervul.^,..  fi    .  ^i 

.    >.n,s|>  voyager  who  di«,..,ve,-e,l  the  Howery  'st: 

"  '"*  '^''t'tioneennj?  scumo  ,.f 
"e.-o  s,ze,  and  hei,d,t,  nnd  ,.v,d..„,.,.  „f  e.,,™dit         1  ' 
»«  i»cann,s  «  tn.ly  artistj,.  -.reation    line  '- 

^"•1"'"'^'     ^-  «»H.ll  concrete,  in  a  Spanish   renaissanfe       - 

/^c-a  /-/onrfa) .  ***^*"''  '"•<^°^«'-«l  on  Easter  Day  (Spaniah 
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style  with  Moorish  features,  which  harmonises  admirably 
with  the  sunny  sky  of  Florida  and  the  historic  associa- 
tions, of  St.  Augustine.  Its  colour  scheme,  with  the 
creamy  white  of  the  concrete,  the  overhanging  roofs  of 
red  tile,  and  the  brick  and  terra-cotta  details,  ais  very 
effective,  and  contnusts  well  with  the  deep-blue  overhead 
and  the  hixuriant  verdancy  of  the  orange-trees,  magno- 
lias, palmettos,  oleanders,  bananas,  and  date-palms  that' 
'     surround  it.     The  building  encloses  a  large  open  coui*t, 

'*'^  and  is  lined  by  colunmed  verandas,  while  the  minaret- 
lik(;  towel's  dominate  the  expanse  of  dark-red  roof.  The 
interior  is  luchly  adorned  with  wall  and  ceiUng  paintings 
of  historical  or  allegorical  import,  skilfully  avoiding 
iirudity  or  garisbness  ;  and  the  marble  and  oak  decora- 
tions of  the  four-galleried  rotunda  are  worthy  of  the 
rest  of  the  structure.  The  general  effect  is  one  of 
luxurious  and  artistic  ease,  with  suggestions  of  an 
Oriental  dolce  far  niente  in  excellent  keeping  with  the 
idea  of  the  winter  idler's  home.  'J'htf\  Ponce  de  Lihmi 
ami  the  adjoiiyng  and  ni ore  or  leS^s  simih^^i^inu'tures  of 

.  '  the  Alcazai',  the  C/ordova,  and  the  Villa  i^oraVla  foj'm 
indeed  an  architectural  group  which,  taken  al(>S^  with 
the  semi-tropical  vegetation  and  atmosphen^  alone  i'ei)ays 
a  long  journey  to  see.  But  let  tlie  strictly  economical 
traveller  take  u[)  liis  (piart(;rs  in  one  or  the  more  modest 
liostelries  of  the  little  town,  unless  be^is  willing  to  pay 
dearly  (and  yet  not  perhaps  tpo  dearly). for  the  privilege; 
of  living  in  tjie  most  artistic  hotel  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  long  cry  from  Florida  to  California,  where 
stands  another  hottri  which  sug^^ests  mention  for  itH 
almost  uni<[ue  perfectkmH.  The  little  town  of  M<>nt«rey, 
with   itH  ba buy  air,  itn  beautiful  sundy  beach^  itw  adolx^ 
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buildings,  and  its  cl,a,„,i„g  s„„ou„di„gs,    is,  like  St^ 
'      Augu»U„e     full    of    interesting    Spanil  a^sJiat  „„s 

datmg  Wk  to-1602.  The  Hotel  del  Mcnte,  or  '•  hIJ 
of  theJorest,"  one  of  the  most  con.fortable  test-kept' 
and  moderate-priced  hotels  of  America,  Ties  kid  blu"^: 
gra«,  lawns  and  exquisite  grounds,  i„  some  ways  reeallinir 

he  parks  of  England's  gentry,  thbUgh  includ^^.g  !„  «  ^ 
■ta  nob  e  -trees  sueh  un-English  «pecin,e>»  ,«  thf  sprawf 
.ng  and  n.oss-dntped  Iive.,aks  and  the  ..urious  Montetey  . 
^«es   and   cypresses.      Its   gardens   offer   a   ..ontinu^     , 

cal  a   hhes,  hehotrope,  rtarciss,^,  tnlif^s,    an,l  crocuses  ■'•*' 
"•Hi  one  part  of  then,,  known  as  "  ArLma?'  ,:ontoi  s    .' 
womlerful  collection  of  cacti.     The  hotel   itself  hr  n 
prctens.on  to  r.val  the  I'ouce  ,le  L.-on  in  its  architeclu   ■ 
or  ap,»nnt,Hc„t«,  and  is,  I  think,  built  ,)f  woo,I      It  is'    ■ 
Lowever,  very  large,  enel,«e„   a  spa,:ious  gardon^ouft' 
a.ul  n,akes  a  pte^ant  enough  -in.prcssion,  wifh  it,  tu    e^-' 
1«  c„n,es  and  verandas,  its  n.any  sha.p  gables,  dorn,c.« 
a,,d    w„,low-ho„ds.     The   ccon,nny  of   the  interior  ,^: 
rn.nrted  n.e  n.ore  sf-ongly  „f  the  an.enitjes  and  ,leeen,.ies 
of  the  l„,„se  of  a  relincl,  wcll-to-,lo,  an,  yet  not  ex t,   v a 

.an«y  wealthy  fan.i.y  t f  the  usufd    hot.' ,' :,:r: 

l-hope.     Tlieiv   were  none   of  tl,e  blue  satin  hangi„i~ 

-molu  v.„es,  a,nl  othc-  cnti,...|y  supclTuous  lux„,fest' 

wh„  ..  we  Uve  to  pay  i„  the  bills  of  eertain   h„f..|s  al 

I  ans   and  eltcwhc'e  ;    but  on  Uk.  other  h,u„l  ,ibH„„„ 

waK  l-'l.n.g.Ma/,„ti,Iio„s  hut   ,-e,„o„„|,|e  u^U,  .„„M 

•'"""";;<      ''I-  ™."H  „„,|  c„.,.i,lo„  ar«  spa,.i„„„  ,.,„, ,.;   '  !        ' 

evcythjug  w,v.  „«  clean  an,l  f,»h  ,„  white  pain      ,'d 

fl,"-r  ,K,hsh  couW  n,akc'  then, ;  the  te,|„  w.u,.  cj.ufor  J,  0 

and  f™g,.a„t;  .fe  u,n:.  w,«  s,s,tle„s  .th,.,.  wj  I,  ^  o 
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"  harrging  room  ;  "  eacli  pair  of  bedrooms  shared  a  bath- 
room ;  the  cuisine  was  good  and  sufficiently  varied ;  the 

"^waiters  were  attentive  ;  flowers  were  abundant  without 
and#within.  The  price  of  all  this  real  luxury  was  13  to 
$3.50  (12«.  to  148.)  a  day.  Possibly  the  absolute  perfec- 
tion of  the  bright  and  soft  Californian  spring  when  I 

'  visited  INTonterfey,  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  environ- 
ment, may  JMtff  lulled  my  critical  faculties  into  a  state  of 
unusual  sontrrolence ;  but  when  I  quitted  the  Del  Monte     ,,u 
Hotel  IJ^I^iHjIitt  I  was  leaving  iHie  of  the  most  charming    *   ' 
hom(j|^5i|!y£^'^^*'  ^'^<l  the  gooti  fortune  to  live  in. 

Thi^B|^|r hotel  that  to  my  mind  contests  witli  the 
Del  Monte  the  position  of  tlie  lx;st  liotel  in  the  North 
American  iRontiiicnt  is  the  Canadian  Pacific  Hotel  at  | 
Banff,  ill  the  National  Rocky  Mountains  Park  of  Canada. 
Here  also  magnificent  scenery,  splendid  weather,  and 
moderate  charges  combined  to  bitus  my  judgment;  but 
th(!  residuum,  after  all  due  allowance  made  for  these  fac- 
toids, stilK  aft(M-  liv-e  yeai-s,  iussurcs  me  of  most  unusual 
excellence.  'J' wo  things  in  particular  I  remenvlHir  in 
connection  with  this  liot(;l.  The  one  is  the  almost  akso- 
lute  [)erfe('ti()n  of  the  waiting,  carrie^d  on  by  gentlemanly 
youths  of  about  eighteen  or  tw«'nty,  who  nuist,  I  think, 
have  formed  the  corpif  (rSlite  of  the  thousands  of  waitei-s 
in  the  service  of  the  Canadian  Pacutic  Railway.  The 
marvellous  s[)eed  and  dexttn'ity  with  which  they  minis- 
tered to  my  wants,  the  absoluU^ly  neat  and  even  dainty 
n»ann(!r  in  wliicli  everytliing  w;us  done  by  tlienj,  ami 
tJuur  motlest   readiness  to  make  suggestions    and  help 

•  one's  .clujice  (alvvays  to  the  pointfl)  make  one  of  the 
plfflisantesf  pictures  of  hotel  life  lurking  in  my  memory. 

.The  other   donnnant    recollection    of   the    Banff  Hotel 
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is  th«  w„„,l«.fully   beautiful   view    fro...   tl.e  su.,„„e.- 

.oi«e  at  it«   ,.„rtl,east  :cor,.er.     J,..,t  below   tl.e  l«UI 

.        -luil  o,.  vvh.„l.  t].i«  l.otetata,,d,  tl.e  i,ie.-ci,.gly  blue  Bow 

a  If 'ver  throws  .tself  dowu  i.,  a, string  of  foa.ning  white' 

^taracte   td-,.,ate   with  tl.e  a.uber  and    .apidl,,,,,,^ 

t'pray      ll.e  level  valley  through  which  the  united  and 

iiow  placid  strea...  flows  is  carpeted  with  tl.e  vivid-red 

painters  brush,   wl.it«  and  yellow  ...argueritte,  asters' 

hmweed,  golden-rod,  and  blue-bells;  to  tl.e  left  rise  the'- 

ugU  m   U,.,.dle  hits  .te  weirdly  sloping,  snow-Hecked 
peaks  into  the  azure. 

In  the  dense  green  woods  of  tlie   Adirondacks,  five 

nu  es    n,n.  the  nearest  high  road  on  the  one  suXe  an<l  on 

ht  ether  lapped  by  an  ocean  of  virgin  forest  which  to  . 

UK,  novice   seems  ahnost  .us  pathless  .u.  the  realms  of 

Ne  tuiie,     ,,.,,  ,.,  A,ir^n^,,,^    ,„,^,,,  ^  ^^^^ 

n  ^  !.    "'I:.'l"'"."^:/'"'^"':"''J"*^  ^'"^^'  >'«tel«  i»  tL  world. 

ii  rnstie  log-hut,  its 
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is  tiustefully  built  in  the  style  of 
tiinlK^r  being  nibrely   rouidi-1 
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gli-hewn    by   the   axe  and    not 
symmetry  by  the  saw-mill.     It 
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ciiiulidate  for  Harvard,  and  both  mix  on  eqnal  terms 
with  the  genial  circle  that,  ^qllects  roi^ul  the  hontire 
lighted  in  front  of  the  house  every  summer's  evening. 
As  one  lazily  lay,  there,  watching  the  wavering  play 
of  the  ruddy  blaze  on  the  dark-green  pines^  listening 
to  the  educated  chatter  of  the  })oy  who  cleaned  the  ' 
boots,  realising  that  a  deer,  a  bear,  or  perchance  even,  a 
catamount  might  possibly  be  lurking  in  the  dark  woods 
aroUnd,  and  knowing  that  all  the  material  comforts 
of  civilised  life  awaited  one  inside  the  houst;,  one  felt 
very  keenly  the  genuine  Americanism  of  tliis  Arcadia,  - 
and  thought  how  hard  it  would  be  torei)roduce  the  effect 
even  in  the  imaguiation  of  the  European. 

It  wiu^  in  this  same  Adirondack  Wilderness  that  I 
stayed  in  the  only  hotel  t)liat,  so  far  as  I  know,  caught 
on  to  the  fact  that  I  was  a  "duel  aniang  them  takin' 
notes  "  for  a  guidebook.  With  true  American  enter- 
prise I  was  informed,  when  T  called  for  my  bill,  that 
that  was  all  right;  and  I  still  recall  with  amusement 
,  the  incredulous  and  oUstinate  resistance  of  the  clerk  to 
my  insistence  on  paying  my  way.  I  hope  that  the  gi-n- 
ial  proi)rietoi-s  do  not  attribute  tiie  iksterisk  that  I  gave 
the  hotel  to  their  well-meant  efforts  to  g'ive  me  (luid  pro 
quo,  but  credit  me  with  a  totally  unbia.sse<l  admiration  for 
their  good  management  and  comfortible  (piartt'i-s. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  (p.  HO)  of  a  iiotel  at  a 
frecjuented  watering-place,  at  which  the  lowest  !>urcha,s- 
able  (piantity  of  sleep  cost  one  pound  sterling.  It  is, 
perhai)s,  su{)erHuous  to  say  that  the  rest  procured  at  this 
cost  was  certainly  not  four  orlive  time.s  In^tter  than  that 
ca.sily  procurable  for  four  or  live  shillings:  and  tiiat  tlie 
luxury  of  this  hotel  appealed,  not  in  itis  tjiwte  perha^js,  but 
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certainly  lu  ite  effect,  to  the  shojjyv  ratlier  than  to  the 
refined  demands"  of  the  travelle^Shenstone  certainly 
never  dissociated  the  ease  of  his  inn  with  any  s^uch  hypei^ 
l)<>lical  suniptuousness  as  this  ;   and  ft  prohaWy  could 
not  arise  in  any  community  that  did  not  include  a  laiw 
'ohuss    of    individuals    with  literally   more  money  than 
they  knew  what  to  do  with,  and  desirous  of  any  means 
^       of  indicating  their  powers  of  expenditure.    ■  It  h.is  been 
said  of  another  Ifetel  at  Bar  Harbor  that  "Anyone  can 
.  «tay  there  who  is  worth  two  millions  of  dollai^,  or  can 
produce  a   certificate  from  the  Recorder  of  New   York 
that  he    IS  a  direct  descendant  of  Ifendrik  Hudson  or 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker." 

^any  other  American  hotels  suggest  themselves  tome^ 
^u;  suhc.ently  individual    in    character  to  discrinnnate 
them  from  the  ruck.     Such  are  the  Hygieia  at  ( )kl  Point 
ConiOrt,  with   its  Southern  guests  in  sun.mer  and  its    ' 
Northern  guests  in  winter;  looking  cmt  from  its  carefully 
enclosed  and  glazed  piazzas  oyer  the  waste  of  Hampton 
"Koads,  where. the  -  Merrinutc  "  wrought  .knastation  to  the 
vessels  of  the  Union  until  itself  vampiished  by  the  tlifci^t- 
sh.p  '^Monitor  ;  "  the  enornions  carayansariesof  Sai^a, 
one  of  which  alone  accoirf^nodat^s  hvo  thousand  yisitcns      ' 
or  the  population  of  a  snydU.wn,  while  the  three  huL- 
y-  -vT;^   ';'^^^'   together  room   for  fiye   thoiKsand  peopK- ;    the 
■TlHo     at    the   White   Sulphur   Springs   of    Virginia,   for 
MH;urly  a  centu.y   the   tyi.ical   resort  of  the  n^-alth   and 
unstocracy  of  the  S(mth,^ind  still  furnishing  the  eligible 
■stranger  with    a    nuvst   attractiye   picture    of   Southern 
iH^auty,    g»»ee,     warn.-heartednnss,    and     ma,^e,>. ;  |fa,e 
Stoekbndge  llm  in  the   Merkshire   Ifiljs,  lung  . a  strikintr 
excei.tion  to^the  statun.e.it  that  no  .ountr^  inns  of  th^ 
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best  P:ngli8li  ty|e  can  be  fouij^l  iit  'flie'Unftetl  States,  but 
unfortunately  burned  i\&^\  a  year  or  i*vo  ago ;  the 
Catskill  Mountain  Hbus(^,  situated  on  an  escarpment 
rising  so  abruptly  from  the  plain  of  the  Hudson  that 
the  view  from  it  luus  almost^he  same  effect  as  if  we  were 
leaning  out  of  the  car  of  a  balloon  or  over  the  battle- 
ments of  a  castle  two  tho'.isand  feet  high  ;  the  colossal 
Auditor! am  of  Chicago,  with  ite  banquet  hall  and  kitchen 
on  th(^  tenth  fl<»or ;  and  the  Palace  Hotel  of  Sari  Fran- 
cisco, with  its  twelve  hundred  beds  and  its  coverecl  and 
resonant  central  court.  Enough  has^Jimvevef,  been  said 
to  show  that  all  American  drotels  are  not  the  immense 
and  featureless  barracks  that  many  Europeans  believe,- 
-but  that  they  also  run  through  a  full  gamut  of  variety 
and  character. 

The  rei^iurant  is  by  no  means  such  an  institution  in 
the  UniteiTSIates  as  in  the  c(m|uiental  part  of  Europe ; 
in  this  matte;-  the  Americiiiij 
with  English  usage.  Thj^  cal 
best  represented  by  tli«  i)ra«^ 
numerous  restaurants  in  all  the' 
Avhere  the  traveller  will  do  well  to  stick  to.  tlie  meals 
at  his  hotel.  The  best  restaurants  are  often  in  the  hands 
of  Germans,  Italians,  or  Frenchmen.  This  is  conspicu- 
ously so  at  New  York.  Delmonico's  hiis  a  worldwide 
reputation,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  good  restaurant ;  but 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  New  York  esti- 
mate of  its  merits  is  not  somewhat  excessive.  If  price 
be  the  criterion,  it  has  certainly  few  superioi-s.  The  n 
la  carte  restaurants  ai-e,  indeed,  all  apt  to  Ik)  expensive 
for  the  single  traveller,  who  wiH  find  tliat  he  can'  easily 
s])end  eight  to  twelve  shillings  on  a  by  no  means  sunq)- 


t  is  more  on  all  fours 

Europe  is,  peHiaps, 

Of    coui"se  there  are 

ai-ger  cities  ;  but  else- 
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tuous  meal.    The  French  system  of  supplying  one  portion 
lor  two  persons  or  two  portions  for  three  is,  however,  in 
vogue,  and  this  diminishes  the  cost  materially.    The  table 
(Vhdte  restaurants,  on  the  other  hand,  often  give  excellent 
value  for  their  charges.      The   Italians  have  especially 
devoted  themselves  to  this  form  of  the  art,  and  in  New 
York  and  Boston  furnish  one  with  a  very  fair  dinner 
mdeed,  including  a  flask  of  drinkable  Chianti,  for  ^ 
'   or  five  shillings.     At  some  of  the  simple  German  rJRI 
rants    one   gets    excellent   German  fare   and  beer,  but 
these  are  seldom  available    for  ladies.      The    fair  sex 
.however,  takes  cai-e  to  be  provided  with  more  elegant 
establishments  for  its  own  use,  to  wliich  it  sometimes 
admits  its  husbands  and  brothei-s..     The  sign  of  a  large 
restaumnt  in  New  York  reads  :   -  Women's  Co,iperative 
Restaurant;  tables  reserved  for  gentlemen,"  in  wliicir  T 
knew  not  whether  more  to  admire  the  uncompromising 
antithesis   between  the  plain  word  '^  women "  and  tlie 
comphmentiry  term  -  gentlemen  "    or    the  considemte- 
ness    that    supplies    separate    accommodation    for    the 
shrinking  creatui>es  denoted  l)y  the  latter.     Perhaps  this 
IS  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  note  tliat  it  is  usually  jus 
unwise    to    patronise   a    restaurant    which   professedly 
catere  for  "gents"  as  to  buy  one's  leg-coverings  of  a 
tulor  wlio  knows  them  only  as  "pants."     Probably  the 
"a<lult   gente'    bible-class,"    which    Professor    Freeman 
encountered,  was  ecpially  unsatisfactory. 

Soup,  poultry,  game,  ai»l  sweet  dishes  are  generally 
ns  good  SIS  and  often  better  than  in  English  restiiirants. 
Beef   and   mutton,  on    the  other   hand,  are  frequently 

inferior,  thougii   the  Ammean pnrtein.ouse  and    other 

steak^    sometimes    recall    English    glories    that    seem 
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largely  to  have  vanished.      The  list  of  American  fish 
is  by  no  means  identical  with  that  of  Europe,  and  some 
of  the   varieties   (such   as    salnion)   seem   scarcely  as 
savoury.     The  stranger,  however,  will  find  some  of  his 
new   fishy  acquaintances   decided  acquisitions,  and   it 
takes  no  long  time  to  acquire  a  very  decided  liking  for 
the  bass,  the  poriipano,  and  the  bluefish,  while  even  the 
shad  is  discounted  only  by  his  innumerable 'bones.     The 
praises  of  the  American  oyster  should  be  sung  by  an 
abler  and  more  poetic  pen  than  mine  I     He  may  not 
possess  the  full  oceanic  flavour  (coppery, -the  AmeWcans 
call  it)  of  our  best  "natives,"  but  he  is  large,  and  juicy, 
and  cool,  and  succulent,  and  fresh,  and   (above   all) 
cheap  and  abundant.     The  variety  of  ways  in  which  he 
is  served  is  a.  striking  index  of  the  fertile  Jngenuity  of 
the  American  mind ;  aind  the  man  who  knows  the  oyster 
only  on  the  half-shell  or  en  eaealope  is  Or  mere  culinar/ 
suckling  compared  with  him  who  has  been  brought  face 
to  face  with  the   bivalve  in  stews,  plain  roasts,  ftincy 
roasts,  fries;  broils,  and  fricassees,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
form  "pigs   in   blSnkets,"  or  as  i)arboiled   in   its  own 
liquor,  creamed,  sauti^d,  or  pickled. 

Wine  or  beer  is  much  less  frequently  driuik  at  meals 
than  in  Europe,  thougli  the  amount  of  alcoholic  liquor 
seen  on  the  ttvbles  of  a  hotel  would  Iw  a  very  misleading 
measure  of  the  amount  consumed.  The  men  have  %  ' 
curious  habit  of  flocking  to  the  bar-room  immediately 
after  dinner  to  irfibilw  the  stimulant  that  preference,  or 
custom,  or  the  fear  of  their  wives  has  deprived  them  of 
during  the  meal.  Wine  is  generally  poor  and  dear. 
The  onixed  drinks  at  the  bar  are  fascinating  and  prob- 
ably very  indigestible.     Their  names  are  not  so  bizarre 
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■  X'*'^  *"  article  of  the  European's  creed  to  believe 
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ot  Fatot  at  Milwaukee,  producing  more  than  a  million 
o  gallons  a  year;  and  there  ah,  abo  large  breweri^  at 
St.  Lou,s,  Rochester,  and  many  other  pSes.  lie  toe' 
made  resembles  the  German  lager,  andi  often  excellent 

Americans  to  Americans   of  other  nationaUties.     The" 
native   mne  of  California  is  still  fightine  a^allt   tZ 
unfavoumble  reputation  it  acquired  frem^heTgno  JL 
and  impatience  of  ito  early  manufacture™.     The  aTof ' 
wme^wing,  however,   is    now  followed  with    more 

^"Uisr^art"'   ""'""'"'  -!"<«'.    -ndS 
Tf  Cairforn,^7  instances- excellent.    The  vin  ordinaire 

■  Z  ^C      '^  '»'-g«'y  n>ade  from  the  Zinfandel  eraoe 

d^n^l  ar'n't  "  "  "^'^''"'''  -'-""  "•"  '^- 

wneTorK        '•»'  ^"'I""^  fairly  with  the  cheaper 
wines  of  Europe.    Some  of  the  finest  brands  of  CMi- 
fomian  red  wine  (such  as  that  known  as  Las  Palm^l 
genemlly  to  be  had  from  the  produce™  only,  are  sTud     ' 

steadily.     It  ,s  a  thousand  pities  that  the  liotols  and 
restaurant  of  the  Unitod  States  <.„  not  do  more  toVu"^- 
the  sale  of  these  native  wines,  whigh  are  at  least  b^ttfe''^ 

rilram.  alT^V'""""  often -old  under  Frene 
abels  and  at  I-remih  prices,  thus  doing  a  double  inius- 
u^e  to  their  native  soil.   Coffee  or  tea  is^always  inclX 
n  the  price  of  an  American  meal,  and  these r„mfortC 

AnneTt  T""'"''^  """'"'>  '"•''«'"  »'  '"ncheon  Z 
dinner  m  the  huge  cups.that  we  associate  with  breakfi^t 
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exclusively.  Nor  do  they  follow  the  meal,  as  with  us, 
but  accompany  it.  This  practice,  of  course,  does  not 
liold  in  the  really  first-class  hotels  and  restaurants. 

The  real  national.  l)eVerage  is,  however,  ice-water.  Of 
this  I  have  little  more  to  say  than  to  warn  the  Brit- 
ish visitor  to  suspend  his  judgment  until  he  has  been 
some  time  in  the  country.  I  certainly  was  not  preju- 
diced in  favour  of  this  chilly  draught  when  I  started  for 
the  United  States,- but  I  soon  came  to  find  it  natural  and 
even  necessary,  and  as  much  so  from  the  dry  hot  air  of 
tlie  stove-heated  room  in  winter  as  from  the  natural 
ambition  of  the  mercury  in  summer.  The  habit  so  easily 
formed  was  as  easily  unlearned  when  I  returned  to  civili- 
sation. On  the  whole,  it  may  be  philosophic  to  conclude 
that  a  universal  habit  in  any  country  has  some  solid  if 
cryptic  reason  for  its  existence,  and  to  surmise  that  the 
drinking  of  ice-water  is  not  so  deadly  in  the  States  as  it 
miglit  be  elsewhere.  It  certainly  is  universal  pnough. 
When  you  ring  a  l)ell  or  look  at  a  waiter,  ice-water  is 
immediately  brought  t(f  you.  Each  meal  is  started  wi 
a  full  tumbler  of  that  fluid,  and  the  observant-  dai*!^* 
rarely  allows  the  tide  to  ebb  Until  the  meal  is  conclude 
Tee-water  is  '  provided  gratuitously  and  copiously  *  on 
trains,  in  waiting-rooms,  even  sometimes  in  the  public 
fountains.  If,  finally,  I  were  asked  to  namd*the  charac- 
teristic sound  of  the  United  States,  whicli  wo.iild  tell  you 
of  your  wherealx)uts  if  transported  to  America  in  an  in- 
stant of  time,  it  would  be  the  nuisical  tinkle  of  the  ice 
in  the  small  whiter  pitchera  that  the  l)ell-l)oys  in  hotels 
seem  perennially  carrying  along  all  the  (iorridow,  day 
and  night,  year  in  and  year  out. 
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XIII 
The  American  Note 

THOSE  ^ho  have  done  me  the  honour  to  read 
through  the  earlier  pages  of  this  voli.me  will 
probahly  find  nothing  in  the  present  chanter 
that  has  not  already  teen  implied  in  them,  if 
^o  expressed.  Indeed,  Ishould  notconsider  these pa^s 
wntten  to  any  pur,««e  if  they  did  not  give  some^ndi- 
eahon  of  what  I  telieve  to  he  the  dominant  trend  of 
An,er,c«n  civihsatmn.  A  certain  amount  of  condensed 
exphcat:„n  and  :.capitulation  may  not,  however," 
iH  place.  ,0^ 

In  spit«   of    the    heterogeneous   elemente   of  which 
m^^Z  7''7«''".''»"«»'«.«nd  in  ^  of  the  ever-  . 
ready  p,tf„l^  of  spnnous  genemlisationX  seems  t.,  „,e- 

n  pitch  and  tone  from  any  note  in  the  European  con- 

aut  of  all  relation  to  that  pf  the  older  hemisphe;,  in 
the  way,  for  example,  ,n  which  the  laws  goveriring  Chi- 
nese music  seem  to  stand  apart  from  all  relations  to 
those  on  which  tte  Sortat*  Ap,»ssionata  i^  constructed! 
1  he  American,    a,  Emerson  said,  "is  only  the  con- 

mmtion  of  the  English  genius  into  new  fonditi , 

■no  e  or  1««  propitious;  "  and  the  American  note, .« 
underst«n,l  it,  is,  with  allowance  for  luodiHcations  hv 
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other  nationalities,  after  all  merely  the  New  "World  in- 
'carnation  of  a  British  potentiality.  I 

.  To  sum  it  up  in  one  word  is  hardly  practicable ;  even 
a  Carlylean  epithet  dt)uld  scarcely  focus  the  content  of 
this  idea.  It  includes  a  sense  of  illimitable  expansion 
and  possibility;  an  almost. childlike  confidence  in  human 
ability  and  fearlessness  of  both  the  present  and  the 
future ;  a  wider  realisation  of  human  brotherhood  than 
luis  yet  existed;  a  greater  theoretical  willingness  to 
judge  by  the  individual  ratlier  than  by  the  class ;  a 
bpeezy  indifference  to .  authority  and  a  positive  predilec- 
tion for  innovation ;  a  marked  alertness  of  mind  and  a 
manifold  variety  of  interest ;  above  all,  an  inextinguish- 
able hopefulness  and  courage.  It  is  easy  to-  lay  one's 
finger  in  America  upon  almost  every  one  of  the  great 
defects  of  civilisation  —  even  those  defects  which  are 
specially  chamcteristic  of  the  civilisation  of  the  Old 
World.  The  United  States  cannot  claim  to  he  exempt 
frdn  manifestation^  of  economic  slavery,  of  grinding 
the  faces  Of  the  poor,  of  exploitation  of  the  weak,  of 
unfair  distribution  of  wealth,  of  unjust  monopoly,  of 
unecpial  laws,  of  industrial  and  C(mimercial  chicanery," 
of  disgraceful  ignorance,  of  et^onomic  fallacies,  of  public 
corruption,  of  interested^  legislation,  of  want  of  public 
spirit,  of  vulgar  Iwasting  and  chauvinism,  t)f  snobber}', 
of  class  prejudice,  of  respect  of  persons,  of  a  preference 
of  the  material  over  the  spiritiial.  In  a  word,  America 
hius  not  attained,  or  nearly  attained,,  perfection.  Hut 
l)elow  and  l)ehind  and  In^yond  all  its  weaknesses  and 
evils,  there  is  the  grand  fact  <)f  a  nobh;  national  theory, 
founded  on  reason  and  conscience.  Thase  may  scoff 
who  will  at  the  idea  of  anything  so   intangible  Imng 
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allowed  to  count  seriously  in  the  estinYation  of  a  nation's 
or  an  individuars  happiness  but  the  man  of  any  imagi- 
nation can  surely  conceive  the  stimulus  of  the  comstantly 
abiding  sense  of  a  fine  national  ideal.  "  The  vagaries  of 
the  Congress   at  Washington  may  sometimes  cause  a 
man  mpie  personal  inconvenience  than  the  doings  of 
the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  but  they  cannot  'wound 
his  self-respect  or  insult  his  reason  in  the  same  way  as 
the  idea  of  being  ruled  by  a  group  of  individuals  wlio 
liave  merely  taken  the  trouble  to  l^e  born.     The  hauteur 
and  insolence  of  those  "above"  us  are  always  unpleas- 
ant, but  they  are  much  efusier  to  bear  when  we  feel  that 
they   are  ^entirely  at  variance  with  the  theory  of  the  ' 
society  in  which  they  appear,  and  are  at  woret  merely 
sporadic  manifestations.     Even  the  tyranny  of  trusts  is 
not  to  \Hi  compared  to  the  tyranny  of  landlordism ;  for 
the    one   is  felt  to  l)e  merely  an   unlmppy  and    (it   is 
hoped)     temporary     aberration    of     well-meant     social 
machinery,  wliile  the  other  seems  bred  in  the  very  l)one 
of  tlie  national  existence.     It  is  the  old  slory  of  freedom 
and   hardshij)  lx3ing  preferable  to  chains   and  luxury. 
The  material  environment  of  the  American  may  often 
Ih3'  far  less  interesting  and  suggestfve  than  that  of  the 
European,    but  his  mind  is   freer,  his  mental  attitude 
more  ehwtic.     Every  American  carries  a  mai-shal's  baton 
in  his  knaiwack  in  a  way  that  has  hardly  ever  been  true 
in  Europe.     It  may  not  jussume  a  more  tangible' sliape  ' 
than   a   feeling   of    self-resi)ect    that    hji^    never   l)een 
wounded    by    the   thought   of   peraonal   inferiority    for 
merely  conventional  reasons  ;  but  he  must  be  a  materi- 
alist indeed  who  undervalues  this  priceless  possession. 
It  IS  something-  for  a  country  to  have  reached  the  stage 
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of  passing  "resolutions,"  even  if  their  conversion  into 
"acts"  Ugs  a  Httle;  it  is  bootless  to  sneer  at  a  real 
"  land  of  promise  "  becaus^it  is  not  at  once  and  in  every- 
way a  "land  of  performance." 

There  is  something  wonderfully  rare  and  delicate  in 
the  finest  blossoms  of  American  civilisation  —  some- 
,thing  that  can  hardly  be  paralleled  ^n  Europe.  The 
mind  that  has  l)een  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  theo- 
reticiilly  free  from  all  false  standards  and  conventional 
distinctions  acquires,  a  singularly  unbiassed,  detached, 
absolute,  purely  human  way  of  viewing  life.  In  Matthew 
Arnold's  phi-ase,  "  it  sees  life  steadily  and  sees  it  whole." 
Just  this  attitude  seems  unattainable  in  England ; 
neither  in  my  reading  nor  my  personal  experience  have 
I  encountered  what  I  mean  elsewhere  than  in  America. 
We  may  feel  ourselves,  for  example,  the  equal  of  a  mar- 
quis, but  does  he  ?  And  even  if  he  does,  do  A,  and  B, 
and  C?  No  profoundness  of  belief  in  our  own  superi- 
ority or  the  superiority  of  a  humble  friend  to  the  aristo- 
crat can  make  us  ignore  the  circumambient  feeling  on  the 
subject  in  the  same  way  that  the  man  brought  up  in  the 
American  vacuum  does. 

The  true-born  American  is  absolutely  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  sense  of  difference  between  a  lord 
and  a  plebeian  that  is  forced  on  the  most  philosophical 
among  ourselves  by  the  mere  p'ressure  of  the  social 
atmosphere.  It  is  for  him  a  fourth  dimension  of  space ; 
it  may  be  talked  about,  but  practically  it  has  no  exist- 
ence. It  is  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  for 
aa  American  to  attempt  graciously  to  put  royalty  at  its 
ease,  and  to  try  politdy  to  make  it  forget  its  anomalous 
position.      The  British  radical  philosopher  may  attain 
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the  height  of  saying,  «  With  a  great  sum  obtained  I  this 
'  freedom  ' ;  "  the  American  may  honestly  reply,  «  But  I 
was  free-born." 

It  is  necessary  to  take  long  views  of  American  civili- 
sation ;  not  to  fix  our  gaze  upon  small  evils  in  the  fore- 
ground, not  to  mistake  an  attack  of  moral  measles  for  a 
scorbutic  taint.     It  is  quite  .conceivable   that  a  philo- 
sophic observer  of  a  century  ago  might  almost  have  pre- 
dieted   the   moral  and  social  course   of  events  in    the 
Umted  States,  if  he  had  only  been  informed  of  the  com- 
ing  material   conditions,  such  a«   the  overwhelmingly 
rapid  growth  of  the  country  in  wealth  and  population, 
coupled  with  a  democratic  form  of  government.     Even  if 
assured  that  the  ultimate  state  of  the  nation  would  be 
satisfactory,  he  would  still  have  foreseen  the  difficulties 
hemming  ite  progress  toward  tlie  ideal :    the  inevitable 
delays,  disappointment^,  and  set-backs  ;  the  struggle  be- 
'  tween  the  gross  and  the  spiritual ;    the  troubles  arising 
from  the  constant  accession  of  new  raw  material  before 
the  old  was  welded  into  shape.     There  is  nothing  in  the 
present  evils  of  America  to  lead  us  to  despair  of  the 
Ret)ublic,  if  only  we  let  a  legitimate  imagination  place  u^  ^ 
on  a  view-point  sufficiently  distant  and  sufficiently  higi; 
to  enable  us  to  look  backwards  and  forwards  over  long- 
stretches  of  time,  and  lose  the  effect  di  small  roughnesses 
in  the  foreground.     Even  M.  de  Tocqueville  exagger- 
ated the  evils  existing  when  he  wrote  his  famous  work 
and  forecast  catastrophes   that   have  never  arisen  and 
seem  daily  less  and  less  likely  ever  to  arise.     Let  it  be 
enough  for  the  present  that  America  has  worked,out  "a 
rough  average  happiness  for  the  million,"  that  the  great 
masses  of  the  people,  have  atUiined  a  by  no  means  des- 
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jncable  aniouiit  of  independence  and  comfort.     Those 
who  are  apt  to  think  that  the  comfort  of   the  crowd 
must  mean  the  ennui  of   the   cultured  may  safely  be 
reminded  of  Obermann's  saying,  that  no  individual  life 
can  (or  ought  to)  l)e  happy  passSe  au  milieu  des  gen- 
erations qui  souffrent.     This  source  of  unhappiness,  at 
any  rate,  is  less  potent  in  the  United  States  than  else- 
where.    It  is  only  natural  that  material  prosperity  should 
come  more  quickly  than  emancipation  from  ignorance,  as 
Professor  Norton  has  n(||ed  in  a  masterly,  though  perhaps 
characteristically  pessiijiilstic,  article  in   the   Forum   for 
February,  1896.     It  may,  too,  be  true,  as  the  same  writer 
remarks,  that  the  connnon  school  system   of   America 
does  little   "  to  quicken  the  imagination,  to  refine  and 
elevate  the  moral  intelligence  ;  "  and  the  remark  is  valu- 
able as  a  note  of  warning.     But  it  may  well  be  tisked 
whether  the  American  school  system  is  in  this  respect 
unfavourably    distinguished   from    that    of    any    other 
country  ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  even  instruc- 
tion   in    ordinary   topics   stimulates  the  soil  for  more 
valual)le  growths.     The  ihethods  of  the  Salvation  Army 
do  not  appeal  to  the  diletttinte ;    but  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  the  grandchildren  of  the  man  whose  imagi-. 
nation  has  been  touched,  if  ever  so  slightly,  by  the  crude 
•appeal  of  trombones  out  of  tune  and  the  sight  of  poke- 
bonnets  and  backward-striding  maidens,  will  be  more 
intelligent  and  susceptible  human  l)eings  than  the  grand- 
children of  the  chawbacon  whose   menttil   horizon   has 
been  bounded  by  the  l)ottom  of  his  pewter  mug. 

Those  wild  think  for  themselves  will  naturally  make 
more  mistakes  than  tliose  who  carefully  follow  Uie 
dictates  of  a  competent  authority;  but  there  are  other 
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counterbalancing  advantages  which  bring  the  enterpris- 
ing mistake-maker  more  speedily  to  the  goal  thanjiis. 
impeccable  rival.      The  po#t  might  almost  have  sung 
"  'Tis  better  to  have  erred  and  learned  than  never  to 
have  erred  at  all."     The  intellectual  monopoly  of  Eng- 
land is,  perhaps,  even  more  dangeraus  than  the  material. 
The  monastic  societies  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  a1^  too 
apt  to  insist  on  certain  forms  of  knowledge,  and  to  think 
that  real  wisdom  is  the  prerogative  of  the  few.     And  we 
undoubtedly  owe  many  of  the  healthy  breezes  of  rebel-^ 
lion  and  scepticism  in  such  matters  to  the  example  of 
Amejica.      The   keen-eyed   Yankees   distinguish   more" 
clearly  than  we  do  between  the  essential  conditions  of, 
existence    and    the    "  stupid    and   vulgar   accidents   of 
human  contrivance,"  and  are, consequently  readier  to  lay 
irreverent  hands  on  time-honoured  abuses.     If  a  balance 
could  be  struck  between  the  influence  of  Europe  on> 
America  and  that  of  America  on  Europe,  it  is  not  by 
any  means  clear  that  the  scale  would  descend  in  favour 
of  the  older  world. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  influential  witnesses  in  favour 
of  the  theory  that  the  development  of  the  democratic 
spirit  is  bound  inevitably  to  hamper  individuality 
and  encourage  mediocrity.  J|^  Tocqueville,  Scherer, 
Renauj  Maine,  Bourget,  Matt^f  Arnold,  all  lend  the 
weight  of  their  names  to  this  conclusion.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  this  theory  is  supported  by  the  social 
facts' of  the  United  States.  When  we  have  made  al- 
lowance for  the  absence  of  a  number  of  picturesque 
phenomena  which  are  due  to  temporal  and  phj^sical 
conditions,  and  would  l)e  equally  lacking  if  the  country 
were  an  autocracy  or  oligarchy,  tiiere  remains  in  the 
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Uiyted  States  greater  room  for  the  development  of  idio- 
syncraay  tjian,  perh^,  in  any  other  country.     It  has 
been   paradoxically  argued  by  an  Englifih*  writer  that 
individualism  could  not  reach  its  highest  p<iint  Except' 
in   a -socialistic   community;    z.e.,   that  the   unbridled 
competition  of  the  present  day  drives  squarg  pegs  into 
round  holes  and  thus  forces  the  individual,  for  th'e'sake 
of  bread  and  butter,  to  do. that  which- is  foreign  to  his 
nature;   whereas  in  dn  ideal  socialism  each' individual' 
wo^ildr  be  encouraged  to  follow  his  own  b<!tat  and  develop^ 
his-  own  special  talent  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
To  .k  certain-  extent  this  seems  true  of  the  United  States. 
The  career  there  is  more  open  to  the  talents  ;  the  world  ' 
is  an  oyster  which  the  individual  can  open  with  many 
kinds  of  knives;    what  thp  Germans  call  '^umsatteln" 
or  changing  one's  profession  as  one  changes  one's  hoi^e, 
is  .much  more  feasible  in  thaNew  World  than  in  the  Old. 
The  ffeedom  and  largeness  of  opportunity  is  a  stimulus 
to,  {^ll^trong  minds.     Lincoln,  as    Professor   Dowden 
remarlis,  would  in  the  Middle  Ages  have  probably  con- 
tinued to  split  rails  all  his  life. 
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The  fact  is  that  if  the  predominant  power  of  •  a  few 
great  minds  is  diminished. in  a  democracy,  it  is  -because, 
together  with  such  mincls,  a  thousand  others  are  at  work 
contributing  to.  the  total  result.  .  .  .  Xt  is  surely  for  the 
advantage  of  the  most  emi^nent  minds  that  they  sl^uld  be 
surrounded  by  men- olf.  energy  and  intellect,  wha  belong 
neither  to  the  class  of  hero-worshippers  nor  to  the  class  of 
valets-(le-chambre.         '  » 

The  trut^eems  to  b^  that  with  an  increased  peculation 
and  the  miJtiplicity  of  interests  and  influences  at  play  on 
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-  men,  we  m^  expect  a  greater  di'versity^f  ni^ntal  typesin  the" 
future  than  Qould  be- found  at  any  period  iS  the  past/    The 

.  Bupposed-uniformity  of  sdciety*  in  a  democratic  age  is  appar- 
ent/not  real;  artificial  distinctions  are  replaced  by  natural 
.  differ^c^  ;  and  within  the  one  great  community  exists  a  vast    - 

-  number  of  smaller  communities,  each  having  its  special  'in- 
.  teilectual  and  moral  characteristics.     In  the  few  essentials  ^ 

of  social  order  thp  majority  rightly  has  its  way,  but  within  -  ' 
certain  broad  bmjnds,  which  are  fixed,  ^there  remains  ample    " 
scop^  for  the  ,atetion  of  a  multitucVeW  various  minorities.  — 
"^ew  Studies  in. Literature,"  hi/ Prof.  E.  jDoicdcn. 

The  so-called  unifcJfCity  and  monotony  of  American 
Irfe   struck   me  as  existing  in  appearance  much  more 
than  in  reality.     If  all  my  ten. neighbours  have  pretty 
much  the  same  income  and  enjpy  pretty  much  the  same 
comforts,  their  little  socjal  circle  is  certainly  in  a  sense 
much  more^  uniform  than  if  theiivincomes  ranged  down 
from  ^10,000  to  £3(f0  and.'their  h(?usehold  state  from 
severftt  powdered  footmen  to  a  little  maid-of-all-worr; 
but  surely  in  all  that  really  mat^-s-^in  tliougfcts,  ideas,' 
persohaK  habits  and  tastes,  in terntil  storms  and  calms," 
the  elements  of  t^gedy  and  comedy,  talents  and  ambi- 
tions, laves  and  feai-s  --the  former  cirefe  might  be  infi- 
nitely'm„ore  varied  than  the    latter.     Many  critics  of 
Americao  life  seem  to  have  bee»  led  away  by  merely 
external  similarities,  and  to  have  jumped  at  once  to  tlje 
conclusion  that  one  Philadelpliian  mustlje  aS'much  lik^ 
.another  as  .each  little  red-hrick,  white-stooped  house  of 
the  Quaker  City  is  like  its  neighbours.     A  single  glance 
at  the  encrrmous  number  of  Melligent  faces  one  sees  in 
American  society,  or  evei>^  in   an  Americaii 'street,  is' 
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enqfigli  tq  dissipate  the  idea  that  this  can  he  a  country 
of  greater  monotony  than,  say,  England,  where  expres- 
sionless faces  are  hy  no  Cleans  uncommon,  even  in  the 
hest  circles.  America  is  more  monotonous  tlian  England, 
if  a  more  equitahle  distribution  of  material  comforts  be 
monotony ;  it  is  not  so,  if  the  question  be.  of  originality 
of  character  and  susceptibility  to  ideas. 
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